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I^NTRODUCTION. 

When  tr.e  number  and  variety  of  English  Grammars  already 
published,  and  the  ability  with  which  some  of  them  are  written 
arc  considered  little  can  be  expected  from  a  new  compilation 
besides  a  careful  selection  of  the  most  useful  matter,  and  some 
degree  of  improvement  in  the  mode  of  adapting  it  to  the  un- 
derstanding.  and  the  gradual  progress  of  learners.  In  these  re- 
spects  something,  perhaps,  may  yet  be  done,  for  the  ease  and 
advantage  ot  young  persons. 

In  books  designed  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  there  is  a  me- 
dium to  be  observed,  between  treating  the  subject  in  so  exten- 
sive and  minute  a  manner,  as  to  embarrass  and  confuse  their 
minds,  by  offering  too  much  at  once  lor  their  comprehension ; 
and.  on  the.other  hand,  conducting  it  by  such  short  and  gene- 
ral precepts  and  observations,  as  convey  to  them  no  clear  and 

ther  detective  or  irregular,  has  also  a  tendency  to  perplex  the 
joung  understanding,  and  to  retard  its  knowledge  of  the  pri„! 
ciples  of  literature.  A  distinct  general  view,  or'outline  of"l 
the  essential  parts  of  the  study  in  which  they  are  en^a^ed  •  a 
gradual  and  judicious  supply  of  this  outline  ;  and  a  duet;ran:e! 
ment  of  the  divisions,  according  to  their  natural  order  aid  col 
nexion,  appear  to  be  among  the  best  means  of  enlightening  the 

nnndsofyouth  and  offacilitatiiig  their  acquisition  ofknowled.e 
The  author  of  this  work,  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  endl' 

studied  to  render  his  subject  sufficiently  easy,  intelligible    and 

IZ:T''Z    ''^  '°^^  "^^^  P^^^""^  *^  ^'-  eomple" 
tamed  these  objects.    How  far  he  has  succeeded  m  the  attempt 

an   wherein  he  has  failed,  must  be  referred  to  the  determLaTo n 
of  the  judicious  and  candid  reader. 

foiIaL"'"'t^  ""^"'^  ^"  ^"^  '^""^''^^  °f  ^^J^'biting  the  per. 
foimance  in  characters  of  different  sizes,  will,  he  trusts,  be  Tol 
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^  INTHODTJCTION. 

ducWe  to  that  gradual  and  regular  procedure,  which  is  so  favoura- 
ble to  the  business  of  instruction.  The  more  important  rules, 
definitions,  and  observations,  and  which  are  therefore  the  most 
proper  to  be  committed  to  menrKMy,  are  printed  with  a  larger 
type ;  whilst  rules  and  remarks  that  are  of  less  consequence, 
that  extend  or  diversify  the  general  idea,  or  that  serve  as  ex- 
planations, are  contained  in  the  smaller  letter :  these,  or  the 
chief  of  them,  will  be  perused  by  the  student  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  if  postponed  till  the  genearl  system  be  completed. 
The  use  of  notes  and  observations,  in  the  cojnmon  and  detached 
manner,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  would  not,  it  is  imagined, 
be  so  likely  to  attract  the  perusal  of  youth,  or  admit  of  so  am- 
ple and  regular  an  illustration,  as  a  continued  and  uniibrm  order 
of  the  several  subjects.  In  adopting  this  mode,  care  has  been 
taken  to  adjust  it  so  that  the  whole  uaay  be  perused  in  a  con- 
nected progress,  or  the  part  contained  in  the  larger  character 
read  in  order  by  itself.  Many  of  the  notes  and  observations  are 
intended,  not  only  to  explain  the  subjects,  and  to  illustrate 
them,  by  comparative  views  of  the  grammar  of  other  languages, 
and  of  the  various  sentiments  of  English  grammarians  ;  but  also 
to  invite  the  ingenious  student  to  inquiry  and  reflection,  and  to 
prompt  to  a  more  enlarged,  critical,  and  philosophical  research. 

With  respect  to  the  definitions  and  rules,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper more  particularly  to  observe,  that  in  selecting  and 
forming  them,  it  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  render  them  as 
exact  and  comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  intelli- 
gible to  young  mmds,  as  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  it,  would  admit.  He  presumes  that  they  are 
also  calculated  to  be  readily  committed  to  memory,  and  easily 
retained.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  been  solicitous  to  select 
terms  that  are  smooth  and  voluble  ;  to  proportion  the  members 
of  the  sentences  to  one  another ;  to  avoid  protracted  periods ; 
and  to  give  the  whole  definition  or  rule,  as  much  harmony  of  ex- 
pression as  he  could  devise. 

From  the  sentiment  generally  admitted,  that  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  faulty  composition  is  more  instructive  to  the  youn* 
grammarian,  than  any  rules  and  examples  of  propriety  that 
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can  be  given,  the  Compiler  has  been  induced  to  pay  peculiar 
attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject;  aiid  though  the  instancfis 
of  false  grammar,  under  the  rules  of  Syntax,  are  numerous,  it  is 
hoped  they  mil  not  be  found  too  many,  when  their  variety  and 
useftilncss  are  considered. 

In  a  worlc  which  professes  itself  to  be  a  compilation,  and 
which,  from  the  nature  and  design  of  it,  must  consist  chiefly 
of  materials  selected  from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  apologize  for  the  use  which  the  Compiler  has  made 
of  his  predecessors'  labours;    or  for  omitting  to  insert  their 
names.    From  the  alterations  which  have  been  frequently  made 
In  the  sentiments  and  the  language,  to  suit  the  comiexion,  and  to 
adapt  them  to  the  particular  purposes  for  which  they  are  intro- 
duced; and,  in  many  mstances,  from  the  uncertaUity  to  whom 
the  passages  originally  belonged,  the  msertion  of  names  could 
seldom  be  made  with  propriety.    But  if  this  could  have  been 
generally  done,  a  work  of  this  nature  wobid  derive  no  advantage 
from  It.  equal  to  the  Inconvenience  of  crowding  the  pages  with 
a  repetition  of  names  and  references.    It  is,  however,  proper 
to  acknowledge,  in  general  terms,  that  the  authors  to  whom 
the  grammatical  part  of  this  compilation  is  principally  uidebted 
for  Its  materials,  are  Harris,  Johnson,  Lowth,  Priestley.  Beat- 
tie,  Sheridan,  Walker,  and  Coote. 

The  Rules  and  ObservaUons  respecting  Perspicuity,  &e.  con- 
tamed  in  the  Appendix,  and  which  are.  chi^flv.  extracted  from 
the  writings  of  Blair  and  Campbell,  will,  it  is  presumed,  formZ 
proper  addition  to  the  Grammar.  The  subjects  are  very  nearly 
related;  and  the  study  of  perspicuity  and  accuracy  in  writin/ 
appears  naturally  to  follow  that  of  Grammar.  A  competent 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  both,  will  prepare  and 
qualify  the  students,  for  prosecuting  those  additional  improve- 
ments  in  language,  to  which  they  may  be  properly  du-ected. 

On  the  utility  and  Unportance  of  the  study  of  Grammar,  and 
the  principles  of  Composition,  much  might  be  advanced,  for  the 
encouragement  of  persons  in  early  life  to  apply  themselvo. 
o  this  branch  of  learning ;  but  ^s  the  limits  of  this  Introduc- 
tion wdl  not  allow  of  many  obsorvallons  on  the  subject,  a 
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fBMT  leading  icntlineiits  are  all  that  can  be  wlmltted  beta 
with  propriety.    As  words  are  the  signs  of  our  ideas,  and 
the  medium  by  which  we  perceive  the  senUments  of  others, 
«nd  communicate  our  own  ;  and  as  signs  exhibit  tlie  things 
which  they  are  intended  to  represent,  more  or  less  accurately, 
according  as  their  real  or  established  conformity  to  those  things 
Is  more  or  less  exact;  it  is  evident,  that  in  proportion  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  words,  of  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  of  their  established  connexion  with  the 
ideas  to  which  they  are  applied,  will  be  the  certainty  and  ease, 
with  which  we  transfuse  our  sentiments  into  the  minds  of  one 
another;  and  thai,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  we  shall  frequently  be  in  hazard  of  misunderstanding 
others,  and  of  being  misunderstood  ourselves.    It  may  indeed 
be  justly  asserted,  that  many  of  the  diflferences  in  opinion 
amongst  men,  with  the  disputes,  contentions,  and  alienations 
of  heart,  which  have  too  often  proceeded  from  such  differences, 
have  been  occasioned  by  a  want  of  proper  skill  in  the  connexion 
and  meaning  of  words,  and  by  a  tenacious  misapplication  of  lan- 
guage. 

Onk  of  the  best  supports,  which  the  recommendation  of  this 
study  can  receive,  in  small  compass,  may  be  derived  from  the 
following  sentiments  of  an  eminent  and  candid  writer*  on  lan- 
guage and  composition.     "  All  that  regards  the  study  of  com- 
♦;  positioa,  fflflrits  the  higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that 
"  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  improvement  of  our  intel- 
"  lectual  powers.    For  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we 
"  are  employed,  after  a  proper  manner,  in  the  study  of  compo- 
"  sition,  we  are  cultivating  the  understanding  itself.    The  study 
"  of  arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts  with  propriety, 
"  teaches  to  think,  as  well  as  to  speak,  accurately." 

Betore  the  close  of  this  Introduction,  it  may  not  be  super- 
fluous to  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  following  work  has  no 
Interest  in  it,  but  that  which  arises  from  the  hope,  that  it  will 
prove  of  some  advantage  to  young  persons,  and  relieve  the  la- 
bours of  these  who  are  employed  in  their  education.    He  wishei 
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to  promote,  fn  some  degree,  the  cause  of  rlrtue,  u  well  as  of 
learning;  and,  with  this  vleif,  he  has  been  studious,  through  the 
whole  of  the  work,  not  only  to  avoid  every  example  and  illus- 
tration, which  might  have  an  improper  effect  on  the  minds  of 
youth  ;  but  also  to  introduce,  on  many  occasions,  such  as  have  a 
moral  and  religious  tendency.    His  attention  to  objects  of  so 
much  importance  will,  he  trusts,  meet  the  approbation  of  every 
well-disposed  reader.     If  they  were  faithfully  regarded  in  all 
books  of  education,  they  would  doubtless  contribute  very  mate- 
rially to  tl)i!  order  and  happiness  of  society,  by  guarding  tlie  in- 
nocence and  cherishing  the  virtue  of  the  risuig  generation. 
Jloldgate,  near  York,         4195. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  NINTH  EDITION. 

The  eighth  edition  of  this  grammar  received  considerable  al- 
terations and  additions  :   but  works  of  this  nature  admit  of  re- 
peated   improvements;    and  are,    perhaps,    never  complete. 
The  author,  solicitous  to  render  his  book  more  worthy  of  the 
encouraging  approbation  bestowed  on  if.  by  the  public,  has  again 
revised  the  work  with  care  and  attention.   The  new  edition,  he 
hopes  will  be  found  much  improved.    The  additions,  which  are 
very  considerable,  are,  chiefly,  such  as  are  calculated  to  expand 
the  learner's  views  of  the  subject;  to  obviate  objections;  and  to 
render  the  study  of  grammar  both  easy  and  interesting.     This 
edition  contains  also  a  new  and  enlarged  system  of  parsing ;  co- 
pious lists  of  nouns  arranged  according  to  their  gender  and  num- 
ber ;  and  many  notes  and  observations,  which  serve  to  extend, 
or  to  explain,  particular  rules  and  positions.* 

•  The  author  conceives  that  the  occasional  strictures,  dispersed  through  the  bnok 
tnd  intended  to  illustrate  and  support  a  number  of  important  grammatical  points,  will 
not,  to  young  persons  of  ingenuity,  appear  to  be  dry  and  useless  discussions.  He  is 
persuaded  that,  by  such  persons,  they  tviU  be  read  with  attention.  And  ho  presumes 
tha.  these  strictures  will  gratify  their  curiosUy,  stimulate  application,  and  give  solid- 
ity and  permanence  to  their  grammatical  knowledgo.-In  the  Octavo  edition  of  th« 
f  ranunar.  the  reader  will  find  many  additional  diacusslona  of  this  nature. 
Iloldgate,  near  York,  I8O4. 
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^  'NTHODUCTION. 

"  "«  ».t  po,,ib.e  ,„  reiTva^t  .  I; T'  '"  ""'""'•  ""' 
•>•  to  awMumodale  the  work  l„  Jn  ""«™PtionabIe; 

tlom.  respecting  particrr  p^  j,  \^: r'T",'''  ""  """"■"- 
P<c».  .nd  the  pecnliaritie,  onZ^^Z'T'  ""  •*"''  """'='■ 
"ap.,  done  .11  that  could  reasoLhtf  ^^"''^"  '  "'  ''^''  P"' 
«0"«  nature;  and  he  may  ZZiln  ,  tT"""  '"  "  "<"■"  »' 
•-•k  will  |«  .ti„  injrLnr^  ''  "■'"'«'  '  ''"P"'  ">"'  "'« 
"II  iBore  extonsirely  approved  aiul  circulated 
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ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

fTn'7- ,?■"'"'"  '"  "'"  "'  "'■  'P-'^'^'-S  ""J  Writing 
the  Ensli,li  language  with  propriety.  ^ 

It  .3   divided  into    four  par,.,,   vi..  onrnoflRAPHy 

ETVMOLOar,    SYNTAX,   and  l.i.OSO«Y.  ' 

This  division  may  bo  rendered  more  inlellio^ible  In  (h„ 
tf  :^  ^y  o-^erving,  i„  other  words.  ,„at  ^^^:,  .'^    , 

oflelter    ,!.!"";,",":  '"""'  "'  ""= '"""'''  "■«  "-""Wnation 
Of  titers  mlo  syllables,  and  syll„bl«.  into  words;  ,,condly 

aluhet'?-  r''"';™'''''  '""'^  ™™-  ".odifieatloJ 
and  their  denvaUon ;  Ihirdly,  of  the  union  an.l  riRht  order 
of  word,  ,„  the  formation  of  a  sentenee  ,  „„d  Jf  of  I'e 
just  pronunciation,  and  ,.oe.ica.  construction  of  s»^;„cel 

PART  1. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER    I. 
OF   THE    LETTERS. 

Section  1.     Of  iU  nature  of  the  Idlers,  and  of 
a  peifid  alphabet. 
Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and  powers  of  let- 
ters, and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words. 

wotd.""  "  "'"  ^""^  '"■'■"">'"'  °i  ''^'  P"'.  »r  a 

l^nglisli  Alphabet,  are  twenty.si.x  m  numoer 

These  letters  are  the  representatives  of  ce.t.m  « 
ticulate  sounds,  the  elements  of  the  language.    An  a.t.- 
cula  e  scrnd,  is  the  sound  of  the  humaf  .L^tZli 
hy  (he  organs  of  speech.  ""  •' 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Roman,  Italic, 
and  Old  English  Characters. 


Saxon. 

Roman. 

Italic. 

Old  English. 

Name. 

Cap. 

Small 

Cap. 

Email. 

Cap. 

Small 

.     Cap. 

Small. 

A 

a' 

A 

a 

^ 

a 

a 

a 

ai. 

B 

b 

B 

b 

B 

b 

S3 

b 

bee. 

E 

c 

C 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

see. 

D 

b 

D 

d 

D 

d 

© 

D 

dee. 

e 

e 

E 

e 

E 

e 

€ 

e 

ee. 

P 

V 

F 

f 

F 

f 

^ 

t 

ef 

D 

S 

G 

g 

0 

S 

e 

0 

jee. 

b 

h 

H 

h 

H 

h 

^ 

Jj 

aiich. 

I 

i 

I 

I 

I 

• 

t 

31 

i 

i  or  eye. 

J 

• 

J 

J 

• 

a 

i 

jay. 

K 

k 

K 

k 

K 

k 

nt 

ft 

kay. 

L 

1 

L 

1 

L 

I 

% 

( 

el 

CD 

m 

M 

m 

M 

m 

M 

m 

em. 

N 

n 

N 

n 

N 

n 

B 

n 

en. 

O 

0 

0 

o 

O 

0 

^ 

0 

0. 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

^ 

V 

ttee. 

Q 

q 

Q 

9 

^ 

q 

cue. 

R 

P 

R 

r 

R 

r 

^ 

r 

ar. 

S 

r 

S 

fa 

S 

/* 

^ 

i^ 

ess. 

T 

c 

T 

t 

T 

i 

% 

t 

tee. 

D 

»//^ 

tti 

U 

u 

U 

u 

U 

u 

m  1 

u 

u  or  you. 

V 

V 

V 

V 

V 

b 

vee. 

U3 

P 

w 

w 

W 

w 

m 

ia 

doidjle  »<. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H 

X 

^ 

P 

eka 

Y 

y 

Y 

y 

Y 

y 

W 

9 

rvy. 

Z 

K 

Z 

E 

z 

% 

'^ 

i 

zed. 

Italic, 


c. 


ye. 


OM, 


tt. 
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Of  every  olhe,  anguage,  would  contain  a  number  of  Idlers 

ite  dhSlh       T^"^"-  ^^-y^'-'P'"  ^ound  would  have 

|8  d„lmct  character;  and  that  character  be  U.o  renresenta 

bvc  of  no  other  soup.l.    But  this  is  far  fro.n  bei  gTe   "at 

stinct  significant  letters;   and,  consequently,  some  of 

but  several  sounds.    This  will  ajipear  by  reflecUnir   .  w 
the  sounds  signified  by  the  united' etters  /I,  I  l'^^  el 
meotary,  and  have  no  single  appropriate  ci;aradfC  I  our" 
alphabc:  and  that  the  letters  „a,«l  „  represent    he  dif 
fe«ot  sounds  heard  in  ,.u,  Me,  haU;  Jd  in  ,uC Z, 

To  explain  (his  subject  more  fully  to  U,e  learners  wo 
.an  set  dmvn  the  characters  made  use  of  to  represent  all 
H.e  elementary  articulate  sounds  of  our  lauguagef  as  nelr  " 
m  he  manner  and  order  of  the  present  E^glith  a thabef 
as  the  design  of  the  subject  will  admit;  and  shaH  a  mex  to 
each  character  the  syllable  or  word,  which  contain,  i! 
pmper  and  distinct  sound.  An.l  hcre'it  will  be  ,lTer  o 
begin  with  the  vowels.  * 


lietlers  denoting  Hie 

Words  containing  tlie 

viiopie  boiincS. 

simple  sounds. 

a 

as 

heard  in 

fate. 

a 

as 

m 

fall. 

a 

as 

in 

fat. 

a 

as 

in 

far. 

e 

(U 

in 

me. 

e 

• 

M 

in 

met 

1 

s 

aa 

in 

pine. 

I 

as 

in 

pin. 

as 
as 
as 


tn 
in 
in 


no. 

not. 

move. 
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Ijf.liert  (lenoiinc;  the 


•iui])le  SKUu 
U 

u 
u 


IU8. 


l>oiiJa  contiilnliiji;  lite 
simple  sun  odd. 

muic. 

tub. 

bull. 


08  hi 

OJt  lieard  in 

(ta  in 

By  lliis  list  it  appears,  that  there  are  In  the  English  lan- 
guage fourteen  simple  vowel  sounds:  but  as  i  and  u,  when 
pronounced  long,  may  be  considered  as  diphthongs,  or 
diphthongal  vowels,  our  language,  strictly  speaking,  con- 
tains but  twelve  simple  vowel  sounds;  to  represent  which, 
we  have  only  five  distinct  characters  or  letters.  If  a  in faVf 
is  the  same  specific  sound  as  a  mfat;  and  u  in  bull,  the 
same  as  o  in  wjore,  which  is  the  opinion  of  some  gramma- 
rians; then  there  are  but  ten  origiiial  vowel  sounds  in  the 
English  language.         , 

The  following  list  denotes  the  sounds  of  the  consonants^ 
being  in  number  twenty-two. 


liCttcrs  denoting  t!ie 
«im]ile  eounJs. 

Words  contaJnJn-i  the 
simple  sounds. 

b 

aa 

heard  in 

bay,  tub. 

d 

as 

in 

day, sad. 

f 

as 

in 

off,  for. 

V 

as 

in 

van,  love. 

g 

as 

in 

egg,  go. 

h* 

as 

in 

hop,  ho. 

k 

as 

in 

kill,  oak. 

i 

as 

in 

lap,  all. 

»ii 

as 

in 

my,  mum. 

n 

as 

in 

no,  on. 

P 

as 

in 

pin,  map. 

r 

as 

in 

rap,  cry. 

« 

as 

in 

80,  lass. 

« 

at 

in 

zed,  buzz. 

t 

at 

in 

top,  mat. 

w 

at 

in 

wo,  will. 

)me  fframmni'!f)ii<!  cimr 

lose  *  to  mnrk  only  ar 

1  aoniralioB.  or  hrffuJu'riB 

but  it  ajipcars  to  bp  a  diainct  sound,  and  formed  in  a  particular  manner,  by 
the  organs  of  speech.  Encyclopedia  lirUannira. 


iiltig  lite 
I  odd. 


;lish  laii- 
Uf  when 
ongs,  or 
ng,  con- 
t  which, 
a  mJaVf 
mil,  the 
;ratnma- 
s  in  the 

sonants^ 


n^  the 
ids. 

b. 
d. 


re. 


m. 


). 


sz. 


ialhfng : 
mer,  by 
mica. 


I^cttprs  dL'noting  the 
siuilile  sounds. 

y 

ng 
8h 

th 

th 

zh 
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OS  ^ctrrf  in 


as 
as 
as 

03 

as 


in 
in 
in 
in 
in 


Wordr  containiug  the 
.    simple  sounds. 

ye,  yes. 

ing,  sing. 

shy,  ash. 

thin,  thick. 

then,  them. 

pleasure. 
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Several  letters  marked  in  the  EngUsh  alphabet,  as  con- 
sonants,  are  either  superfluous,  or  represent,  not  simple  but 
complex  sounds.  C.  for  instance,  is  sup'erfluousin  'S. 
.U  sounds,  the  one  being  expressed  by*,  and  the  other 
oy  s.  G,  m  the  soft  pronunciation,  is  not  a  simple,  but  a 
complex  sound;  as  age  is  pronounced  aidge.  J  is  unne- 
cessary, because  its  sound,  and  that  of  th?soft  g.  are  in 
our  language  the  same.  Q.  with  its  attendant  ufi  either 
complex  and  resolvable  into  kw,  as  in  juatity  or  „nne 
cessary,  because  its  sound  is  the  same  witi  ft,  ^  n  opaZ. 
X^^compounded  of  gs,  as  in  ..„,„^&,.  or  of  fe,7  j^i 

From  the  preceding  representation,  it  appears  to  be  a 
En'"  sh  r""'""'''  '"""'^'»''*'  ".at  eve,;L™e°of  he 

and  w.ft  facihty,  every  original  simple  sound  thai  belong 
to  .t  By  a  timely  and  judicious  care  in  tl,is  respectrS^i 
vo.ce  will  be  prepared  to  utter,  ,vith  ease  and  accural 
every  combination  of  sounds;  and  taught  to  avo  d  S 
confused  and  imperfect  manner  of  pronouncing" 
which  accompanies,  through  Ufe,  many  persons  who  hive 
pelr  "'■■"''  "'«"  P™P"'^  -'^cted  at  an  ear;. 
Letters  are  divided  into  Vowels  and  Consonants. 

„j  ,U,j, ,  as,  «,  e,  o;  which  are  formed  without 
the  help  of  any  other  sound. 
A  consonant  is  an  articulate  sound,  which  cannot 
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be  pc.fec.I^  uttered   withou.  the  help  of  a  vowel . 
^^^J,  d,f,  I;  w,„eh  require  vowels  to  express  them 

The  vowels  are,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  w  and  y. 
or  svllabl^  «[«  ""-""ants  when  they  begin  a  wo.^ 
vowd"        '        '  '"   """^  "">*'  ^'"""ion   they  are 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  the  best  grammarians 
that  »  and  y  are  consonants  when  they  begin  a  sylTaWe  nr' 
word,    and  vo,vels  when  they  end  one     Til  . 
consonants,   when  used  as  initials,   seems  To     „  e^^C 
from  their  not  admitting  the  article  an  beforo    he™     " 
"  I™""'.''*  '"P^Per  '.o  say  an  walnut,  an  yard    &c 
and  (ron,  their  r„l,..ving  a  vowel  witho;i  any  hLut  or 
d.fflcully  of  utterance;  as,  frosty  winter,  rosy  ;^outh     Th! 

SVC'^the  ""■^'/"r""-'  »PPearaZm  theifre 
guiariy  taking  the  sound  of  other  vowels  •  aa   «,  i,ao  *i 

«...t  sound  of  „  in  saw,  few,  now,  &c  ;  'and^^'r,  of  7 

Z    'Z  ?•   "''"'■  *"=•    See  the  le  ters  W  1  y 
pages  30  and  31.*  ■'• 

r-l^Tr"'  ""  '■°"°'''"S  •=  """■«  exact  and  philosonW- 
cal  delimt,ons  of  a  vowel  and  consonant.  '""'"'»P'» 

an-tr'™'/? ''"'"'''  """"'""'  '»"»".  perfect  in  itself 
»nd    ormcd  by  a  continued  effusion  of  the  breath    ^d  a 

-.byaparti^armotionirt^JTlh^r:^ 

Df«g  Of  words,  and  vowels  at  the  end  """  '       ^"^  <=°"so„a„ts  at  the  bef  in- 

WALKER',  Critical  PronouflcinKDJction.^  „     ^''"^'^"P"^''' BrUannica. 

P|:RR Y.,  English  rJctloC;  pj,?;;;;  ^^^V.'^^  ^'  '*"^  '^«*«- 
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the  compound.  But  there  doea  not  appear  to  be  any  foun- 
dalion  for  the  distinction.  Simplicity  is  essential  to  the 
nature  of  a  vowel,  which  excludes  every  degree  of  mixed 
or  compound  sounds.  It  requires,  according  to  the  defini- 
Uon,  but  one  conformation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  to  form 
It,  and  no  motion  in  the  organs,  whilst  it  is  forming. 

Consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semi-vowels. 
The  mutes  cannot  be  sounded  at  all,  without  the' 

The  semi-vowels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of  them- 
selves. They  are/  Z,  m,  n,  r,  v,  s,  z,  x,  ana  c  and^ 
soft.  ^ 

Four  of  the  semi-vowels,  namely,  /,  m,  n,  r,  are  also 
distmguished  by  the  name  oniquids,  from  their  readily 
unitmg  with  other  consonants,  and  flowing  as  it  were 
into  their  sounds. 

We  have  shown  above,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  nature 

of  a  consonant,  that  it  cannot  be  fully  uttered  without 

the  aid  of  a  vowel.    We  may  further  observe,  that  even 

the  names  of  the  consonants,  as  they  are  pronounced 

m  reciting  the  alphabet,  require  the  help  of  vowels  to 

express  them.    In  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  mutes, 

the  assistant  vowels  follow  the  consonants :  as,  be,  pe,  ie, 

fie,  ka.    In  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  semi-vowels,' 

the  vowels  generally p-gccrfe  the  consonants:  as,  ef,  el,  em, 

en,  ar,  es,  ex.    The  exceptions  are,  ce,  ge,  ve,  zed. 

This  distinction  between  the  nature  and  the  name  of  a 
consonant,  is  of  great  importance,  and  should  be  well  ex- 
plained to  the  pupil.  They  are  frequently  confounded  by 
writers  on  grammar.  Observations  and  reasonings  on  tlie 
name,  are  often  applied  to  explain  the  nature,  of  a  con«n- 
nant:  and,  by  this  means,  the  student  is  led  into  error  and 
perplexity,  respecting  these  elements  of  language.  It 
ihould  be  impressed  on  his  mind,  that  the  name  of  every 
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couBonam  la  a  co/n;,&a:  aound  •  biTthn*  «». 
BC'lf,  is  always  a  sun^u  aounj  ^'  ^'^  '^'^*^"»»t  Jt 

Some   writers  have   descrihflll   tu^ 

be  continued  at  pleasure  Z7T-'  '"*"'«"'«  """""I"  can 
from  W,ioh  the;  Ir'tEtLr  "'''  """■"  »'™-" 

riie  mules  may  be  subdivided  into  m«.«  «.„i  • 
Tl.e  pure  are  those  whose  sounds  calCT..    f  '7^ 
longed :  they  are  ft  »  /     ThT"  ''*  "'  *"  P"> 

sounds  may  be  contilt,  «  *  '"?"'"'  '"'  ""•»«  '^''ose 
Uiey  are  A,  rf,  ^         """"'  """'S''  '^"^  "  ^"T  ^"ort  space  • 

-ce>  -aspirllsltrattrbtr  ^h*^' 
the  voice  •  ZZnZ        .    "'*""' ""  '■•"™«''  ^-Ur^ly  by 

»i«.  «.e  voiitxr:  ■  sr:!;:!!;""^  -^  --'^ 

"^Z  four  imp„e-„,  ,,  ,j  g^^^^Jf  P"""^.  '».  «.  r.  „,  y, 
sound.  ""ii^e,  as  ca  m  beat,  ou  in 

.  -  J  ^"  "^  ^agle,  ott  in  boat. 
E«^h  of  the  diphthongal  .otters  ..Moubtleee.  on^ina,:. 
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heard  in  pronouncing  the  words  wliich  contain  them. 
Though  this  is  not  the  case  at  present,  with  respect  to 
many  of  them,  these  combinations  still  retain  the  name  of 
liphthongs;  but,  to  distinguish  them,  they  are  marked  by 
the  term  improper.  As  the  diphthong  derives  its  name 
and  nature  from  its  sound,  and  not  from  its  letters,  and 
properly  denotes  a  double  vowel  sound,  no  union  of  two 
vowels,  where  one  is  silent,  can,  in  strictness,  be  entitled 
tothatappellaUon;  and  the  single  letters  t  and  m,  when 
pronounced  long,  must,  in  this  view,  be  considered  as 
diphthongs.  The  triphthongs,  having  at  most  but  two 
sounds,  are  merely  ocular,  and  are,  therefore,  by  some 
grammarians  classed  witli  the  diphthongs. 

Section  2.     Gemral  observations  on  the  sounds  of 

the  letters. 
A 

.1  has  four  sounds;  the  long  or  slender,  (he  broad,  the 
short  or  open,  and  the  middle. 

The  long;  as  in  name,  basin,  creation. 

The  broad;  as  in  call,  wall,  all. 

The  short;  as  in  barrel,  fancy,  glass. 

The  middle;  as  in  far,  farm,  father. 

The  diphthong  aa  generally  sounds  like  a  short  in  proper 
names ;  as  in  Balaam,  Canaan,  Isaac  ;  but  not  in  Baal,  Gaal. 

M  has  the  sound  of  long  e.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
Latin  words.  Some  authors  retain  this  form ;  as,  enigma, 
equator,  &cc.;  but  others  have  laid  it  aside,  and  write 
enigma,  Cesar,  Eneas,  &cc. 

The  diphthong  ai  has  exactly  the  long  slender  sound  of 
a,  as  m  pail,  tail,  kc;  pronounced  pale,  tale,  &c.:  except 
plaid,  again,  raillery,  fountain,  Britain,  and  a  few  others. 

^u  is  generally  sounded  like  the  broad  a :  as  in  taught, 
caught,  &CC.  Sometimes  like  the  short  or  open  a;  as'  in 
aunt,  flaunt,  gauntlet,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  o  in 
hautboy  ;  and  that  of  o  short  in  laurel  laudanum,  &c 


Mi 
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.rat?.""  '"'""  ""  """"' "'  """'  «'•  " '"  "•«'.  «™H 

In  so„o  words  i.  is  si.cnt;  .,  i„  „,„'„,,  Uobt^;,,,,, 
"«J ,  as  jn  climb,  comb,  tomb. 

C  has  two  different  sounds. 

A  hard  sound  hke  k,  before  o.  o  m  r  /  / .  «a    • 
cottage,  curious,  craft,  tract,  cloth  L  ';  kid  vhe;  Tt  '"/' 
a  syllable;  as,  in  victim,  flni^cid.  '"  ''  ""^» 

C  IS  m«tc  in  czar,  czarina,  victuals,  &c. 

^,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  according  to  English  orfhn«rr««i. 

^imickry;  traffic  and  trafficking.  ^  '"'""^  '^'^^ 

Cji  ,s  commonly  sounded  like  feh:  as  in  churrh  .1  • 
ehatr,  charter:  b,,t  in  words  derive.,  vl^eG^^^ 
the  sound  of  k  ;  as  in  chymist  c       ,  ,  '^ '  ^""^ 

tach-  niiii  ;«  r      •       '  ^"^niist,  s  ,  I'^iorus,  chyle,  dis 

hcl.,  .„.,  .„  f„e,g„  „,„^^.  ^,_  ^^^.^^_  Baruch,  Enoch, 

CA,  in  some  words  derived  from  the  Prgnch  Ok..  ,i. 
.ound  of  .A;  ,s  in  chaise,  chagrin,  chevalie7  m.! 

Ch  in  fli./.i,  k«r  ®     '  *'"*'^*"®^  machine. 

f.yj  in  arch,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  like  A.-  «»  ;„  »-.u 
"rtgei,  arciuves,  Archipelago  ;  excent  in  «r.i'  1"    "'  T'""" 
-ber,  and  arch-e„em;.  hVhSl  ^rr/ifLt^' 
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wtindi  like  ichi  aa  In  afchbiahop,  archtluko,  orolipresb^ 
ler,  &c.    Ch  la  sileat  in  Bchodule,  echiain,  and  j'acht 

D 

D  keeps  one  uniform  sound,  at  Iho  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  worda;  as  in  death,  bandoge,  kindred;  unlcaa  II 
majr  be  said  to  take  the  sound  of/,  in  stuffed,  tripped,  &co 
Btuft,  tript,  &c. 

E 

E  has  three  different  Bounds. 
A  long  sound;  as  in  scheme,  glebe,  severe,  pulley. 
A  short  sound;  as  in  men,  bed,  clemency. 
An  obscure  and  scarcely  perceptible  sound;  as,  open, 
lucre,  participle.  ^ 

It  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  middle  a;  as  in  clerk,  set- 
jeant;  and  somcUmes  that  of  short  i;  as  in  England,  yes, 

E  is  always  mute  at  the  end  of  a  word,  except  in  mono- 
syllables  that  have  no  other  vowel ;  as,  me,  he,  she :  or  in 
substantives  derived  from  the  Greek;  as,  catastrophe,  epi- 
tome, Penelope.  It  is  used  to  soften  and  modify  the  forego- 
mg  consonants ;  as,  force,  rage,  since,  oblige:  or  to  lengthen 
the  preceding  vowel ;  as,  can,  cane ;  pin,  pine;  rob,  robe. 

The  diphthong  ea  is  generally  sounded  like  e  long;  as  in 
appear,  beaver,  creature,  &c.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  short 
e;  as  in  breath,  meadow,  treasure.  And  it  h  someUmes  pro- 
nounced like  the  long  and  slender  a;  as  in  bear,  break,  great. 

Eau  has  the  sound  of  long  o;  as  in  beau,  flambeau,  port- 
•uanteau.  In  beauty  and  its  compounds,  it  has  Uie  sound 
of  long  lu  ^ 

El,  in  general,  sounds  the  same  as  long  and  slender  a  •  as 

in  deign,  vein,  neighbour,  &c.  It  has  the  sound  of  long  e  In 

seize,  deceit,  receive,  either,  neither,  &c.    It  is  sometimes 

I  pronounced  like  short  i;  as  in  foreign,  forfeit,  sovereign,  &c. 

Eo  18  pronounced  like  e  long;  na  in  pfto»)!« 

tnes  like  e  short;  aa  in  leopard,  jeopardy,  'it  has  al 

Isound  of  short  u,  as  in  dungeon,  sturgeon,  puncheon, 


n  wk  #1     MA  ■*.-,  — 
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a  if^;.?'"  ?'  *""'"  '^  °°  "•  '^  ■"'^"J"  pronounced  like 

"  r/o;ra  i;re'rr "™^ '  ^^"^'" '"  ''''^'  '^^-  '-'-^ 

F 

F  keep,  one  pure  unvaried  sound  at  the  beginning  mid 

pCs^o::rH::5roi.^ 

c»^  nas  two  sounds:  one  lianl-  na  ;«     « 
other  soft;  as  in  ge™,  girnt.         '  '''^'  *^'''  ^"^  "•■= 

At  tlie  end  of  a  word  it  is  always  hard-  ,.  !„  i- 
frog.     It  is  hard  before  «,  o  „7  Id  '   ' »  ^'  ''""^• 

gull,  gloiy,  grandeur.  '  '         ' '  °''  «""»«.  Eo-e, 

E.vot"'""'  '' ';  '""  ^'  "  '""  '■  »'  '"  eenius,  gesture,  ginger 
otS^'rl'  '"''"'  '"  ^"''  ^'"'«'"^'  «"Ser,  cra^,  and%ome' 

O  is  mute  before  n ;  as  in  gnash,  sign,  foreign,  &c 

thele    ,        "'  "f"  '^o"''"  «y>^b'e  acc™tt^:gives 
tte  preceding  v„«.el  a  long  sound;  as  in  resign,  impTg^ 
opp„„preg«,  impugned;  pronounced    S^^^^^r^. 

Gh,  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  has  the  sound  of  the 

mi^';;""'  ■'  "  """«  ^■'™''  -  i"  "gh,  high,  plough. 

At  the  end  it  haa  nffon  <»,«  -^,,-,1  -i«  /•       .    , 
to.jK  ^  Sometnne.  o.,,-  n.e  ,.  i«  sounded ;  as  in  ^ui^] 


18  in  feud, deuce. 
ig  M;  as  in  few, 

pronounced  like 
key,  ley,  wiiere 

kes  the  sound  of 


beginning,  mid- 
,  mischief,  &c.  : 
o(ot;  but  not 
We  should  not 
il;  but  a  wife's 


y,  go,  gun:  the 

18  in  bag,  snug, 
5,  game,  gone, 

gesture,  ginger, 
;gy,  and  some 

eign,  &c. 
ccented,  gives 
isign,  impugn, 
impune,  im- 

sound  of  the 
nd  sometimes 
bigh,  plough, 

laugli,  caugh, 
as  in  burgh, 
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II 

The  sound  signified  by  this  letter,  is,  as  before  observed 
an  arUculate  sound,  and  not  merely  an  aspiraUon.    It  is' 
heard  m  the  words,  hat,  horse,  Hull.     It  is  seldom  mute  at 
the  begmmng  of  a  word.    It  is  always  silent  after  r;  as, 
rhetoric,  rheum,  rhubarb. 

//  final    preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  always  silent ;  as,  ah  !  I 
hah  !  oh  !  foh  !   Sarah,  ]\rof,siah.  >      ^ '^ - 

From  the  faintness  of  the  sound  of  this  letter,  in  many 
words,  and  its  total  silence  in  others,  added  to  the  ned^ 
gence  of  tutors,  and  the  inattention  of  pupils,  it  has  hap- 
pened,  that  many  persons  have  become  almost  incapable 
of  acquiring  its  just  and  full  pronunciation.  It  is,  therefore 
mcunibent  on  teachers,  to  be  particularly  careful  to  incul- 
cate a  clear  and  distinct  uUerance  of  this  sound. 

/has  a  long  sound ;  as  in  fine  :  and  a  short  one  ;  as  in  fin. 

Ihe  long  sound  is  always  marked  by  the  e  final  in  mono- 
syllables ;  as  thin,  thine  ;  except  give,  live.  Before  r  it  is 
of  en  sounded  like  a  short  u;  as  flirt,  first.  In  some  word. 
•t  has  the  sound  of  c  long;  as  in  machine,  bombazine,  ma- 
gazme.  ' 

The  diphthong  ia  is  frequently  sounded  like  ya:  as  in 
christian,  filial,  poniard  ;  pronounced  christ-yan,  L,    It 
has  sometimes  the  sound  of  short  i;  as  in  carriage,  mar 
nage,  parliament.  ^  ' 

le  sounds  in  general  like  e  long;  as  in  grief,  thief,  grena- 
dier.   It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  i;  as  in  die.  p  '  T- 
and  sometimes  that  of  short  i;  as  in  sieve.           '  »     '     ^  ' 
leu  has  the  sound  of  long  u  ;  as  in  lieu,  adieu,  purlieu 
/o,  when  the  accent  is  upon  the  first  vowel,  forms  two 
istinct  syllables,  as,  priory,  violet,  violent.    The  teTm!  a- 
tions  tion  and  swn,  are  sounded  nvnofi,.  i:i,.  4u .    . 

'=11. J    jirvr;   ijic   \CrO  5111111' 

except  when  the  t  is  preceded  by  .  or  x;  as  in  questi  n' 
il.gestion,  combustion,  mixtion,  &c. 

The  triphthong  iou  is  sometimes  pronounced  distinctly  in 
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iuo  syllables;  ns  in  biliou.,  various,  abstemious.  But  these 
vowels  often  coalesce  into  one  syllable;  as  in  precious 
factious,  noxious. 

J  IS  pronounced  exactly  like  soft  «•;  except  in  hallelujah, 
wliore  It  13  pronounced  like  y, 

K  har,  the  sound  of  c  hard,  and  is  used  before  e  and  x 
where,  according  to  Englisli  analogy,  c  would  be  soft :  as' 
kept,  king,  skirts.  It  is  not  sounded  before  n;  as  in  knife* 
knell,  knocker.  It  is  ne  er  doubled,  except  in  Habakkuk :' 
but  c  ,s  used  before  it,  to  shorten  the  vowel  by  a  double 
consonant;  as,  cockle,  pickle,  sucker. 

L  has  always  a  soft  liquid  sound;  as  in  love,  billow 
quarrel.  It  is  sometimes  mute;  as  in  half,  talk,  psalm.  The' 
«u. torn  is  to  double  the  /  at  the  end  of  monosyllables  ;  as, 
miir,  w,  1,  fall;  except  where  a  diphthong  precedes  it;'  as, 
^1,  toil,  soil.  '     ' 

i^,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  pronounced  like  a  weak  eh 
III  which  the  e  h  almost  mute;  as,  table,  shuttle. 

M 
M  has  always  the  same  sound;  as,  murmur,  monumentaf. 
except  in  comptroller,  which  is  pronounced  controHer 
-,,  N 

.V has  two  sounds:  the  one  pure;  as  in  man,  net,  noble ; 
ihe  other  a  ringing  sound  like  ng;  as  in  thank,  banquet,  &c. 
^is  mute  when  it  ends  a  syllable,  and  is  preceded  by ,«  • 
as,  hymn,  solemn,  autumn.  ' 

The  participial  ing  must  always  have  its  ringing  sound  - 
M,  writing,  reading,  speaking.  Some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  when  tng  is  preceded  by  ing,  it  should  be  pro- 
iiounced  in  ;  as,  singing,  bringing,  should  be  sounded  singxti, 

hr.^Wn:  but  as  it  is  a  good  rule,  with  respect  to  pronuncia' 
lion    to  n/n»«-»N   4~   t\- -^        •!.'  - 

on  lo  n,.,.,.„  ,„  Jic  written  words,  unless  custom  has 

clearly  deeded  otherwise,  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  adopt 
this  mnovation.  i     i  i' 


ious.  But  these 
as  in  precious, 

)t  in  hallelujah, 


efore  c  and  i, 
Id  be  soft ;  as, 
^;  as  in  knife, 
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I  by  a  double 
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O  has  a  long  sound  ;  as  in  note,  bone,  obedient,  over ; 
and  a  short  one  ;  as  in  not,  got,  lot,  trot. 

It  has  sometimes  the  short  sound  of  u  ;  as,  son,  come, 
attorney.  And  in  some  «vords  it  is  sounded  like  oo  ;  as  in 
prove,  move  ;  and  often  like  au  ;  as  in  nor,  for,  lord. 

The  diphthong  oa  u  regularly  pronounced  as  the  long 

sound  of  o;  as  in  boat,  oat,  coal ;  except  in  broad,  abroad, 

groaf,  where  it  takes  the  sound  of  broad  a  ;  as,  brawd,  &c. 

Oe  has  the  sound  of  single  e.    It  is  sometimes  long  ;  as 

in  foetus,  Antffici :  and  sometimes  short;  as  in  ojconomics, 

I  (Ecumenical.    In  doe,  foe,  sloe,  toe,  throe,  hoe,  and  bilboes, 

'  it  is  sounded  exactly  like  long  o. 

Oi  has  almost  universally  the  double  sound  of  a  broad 
I  and  e  long  united,  as  in  boy ;  as  boil,  toil,  spoil,  joint,  point, 
anoint :  which  should  never  be  pronounced  as  if  written 
[bile,  spile,  tile,  &c. 

Oo  almost  always  preserves  its  regular  sound;  as  in 

J  moon,  soon,  food.    It  has  a  shorter  sound  in  wool,  good, 

foot,  and  a  few  others.     In  blood  and  flood  it  sounds  like 

[short  M.     Door  and  floor  should  always  be  pronounced  as 

I  if  written  dore  and  flore. 

The  diphthong  ou  has  six  different  sounds.  The  first  and 
[proper  sound  is  equivalent  to  ow  in  down ;  as  in  bound, 
[  found,  surround. 

The  second  is  that  of  short  u  ;  as  in  enough,  trouble, 
[Jburney. 

The  third  is  that  of  oo  ;  as  in  soup,  youth,  tournament 

The  fourth  is  that  of  long  o  ;  asin  though,  mourn,  poultice. 

The  fifth  is  that  of  short  o  ;  as  in  cough,  trough. 

The  sixth  is  that  of  awe  ;  as  in  aught,  brought,  thought. 

Ow  is  generally  sounded  like  ou  in  thou  ;  as  in  brown, 
!  dowry,  shower.  It  has  also  thfi  smiml  nP  inno-  /,.«=:«  -„„... 
I  grown,  bestow. 

The  diphthong  oy  ia  but  another  form  for  ot,  and  is  pro- 
nouneed  exaollv  like  it. 


I: 
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P  has  always  the  same  sound,  except,  perJiaps,  in  cuh,- 
board    where  it  sounds  like  b.    it  is  sometimes    nlaB 
n  psalm,  psalter,  Ptolemy:  and  between  ,«  and      'as 
tempt,  empty,  presumptuous.  '      * 

.anm^rS  """"""'"''  '""'•^'  "'  '"  '•-"°'»'*^'  '•"■ 
In  nephew  and  Stephen,  it  has  Ihe  sound  of  v     In 
apophhegm  phthisis,  phthisic,  and  phthisical,  both  L..'^ 
are  entirely  dropped. 

Q 

Q  is  always  followed  by  u  ;  as,  quadrant,  queen,  quire. 
^.^Q.  IS  sometimes  sounded  like  /c;  as,  conquer', 'liquo, 

R 

n  has  a  rough  sound  ;  as  in  Rome,  river,  rage  •   and  a 
smooth  one ;  as  in  bard,  card,  regard.  ' 

i2e  at  the  end  of  many  words,  is  pronounced  like  a  weak 
er ;  as  m  theatre,  sepulchre,  massacre. 

S 

S  has  two  different  sounds. 

A  sharp  h,ss>ng  sound ;  as,  saint,  sister,  Cyprus. 

Ills  always  sharp  at  the  beginning  of  words. 

At  the  end  of  words  it  talces  the  soft  souml ;  as,  his  was 
trees,  eyes ,  eKcept  in  the  words  this,  thus,  „s  yk  Jbu  ' 
surplus,  &c. ;  and  in  words  tennina.ing  with  o^  ' 

It  sounds  like  z  before  io«,  if  a  vowel  goes  before  •  as 
H.trus.„n  i  but  like  ,  sharp,  if  it  follows  a  consonant:  "' 

.t,ttdl',t'  """^'  -in  the  words,  boson.,  do.' 
S  is  mute  in  isle,  isiand,  demesne,  viscount. 

T 

rt,f,f."T"^'°r''''  *' '°  ""•  '*"P""-  "TbrforeM,  when 
n.e  accent p™«K  sounds  like  hh;  as,  nature,  virt.e  are 
pronounced,  natchure,  virtchue.     Ti  before  a  v^we  ha  ^h 


.  perJiaps,  in  <5iip- 
lelimes  mule;  as 
en  m  and  t;  as, 

n  philosophy,  phi- 
sound  of  V.  In 
sical,  both  letters 


it,  queen,  quire, 
conquer,  liquor, 

cr,  rage  :   and  a 
iced  like  a  weak 


,  nasal,  dismal. 

Cyprus. 

rds. 

fitl ;  as,  his,  was, 
"s,  yes,  rebus, 
h  ous. 

oes  before ;  as, 
consonant;  as, 
ite;  as,  amuse; 
rds,  bosom,  de- 

at. 

before  m,  when 
lire,  virtue,  ar« 
I  vowel  has  the 
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sound  of  sh  ;  as  in  salvation :  except  in  such  words  aa 

-ce,  «a.  &CC.  and  unless  an  ,  goes  before;  as,  queln 

and  excep  ing  also  derivatives  from  words  ending  in  tyZ 

mighty,  mightier.  ^      ^*  ^* 

TA  has  two  sounds:  the  one  soft  and  flat;  as,  thus,  whether 
heathen:  the  other  hard  and  sharp ;  as,  thing,  thin'k,  breath: 

thJ^n     ^'     ^^'""'"^  ^^  words,  is  sharp  ;  as,  in  thank, 

th  ck,  Uiunder:  except  in  that,  then,  thus,  thither,  and  some 

others.    27,  at  the  end  of  words,  is  also  sharp ;  as,  deaTh 

breath,  mouth  :  except  in  with,  booth,  beneatS,  &c.  ' 

Th,j  the  middle  of  words,  is  sharp;  as,  panther,  ortho- 

twoZT  ^""^^  ''  '''''^'  ''''"'^'  ^"''' ^"S'  ^^^^^^^^^'^^  «"^  « 
Th,  between  two  vowels,  is  generally  flat  in  words  purely 

En^ish ;  as,  father,  heathen,  together,  neither,  mother  "^ 
Tfi,  between  two  vowels,  in  words  from  the  learned  Ian- 

a,X:V'"'""^  ''"'  ''  "'  '''''^'  ^^"^^"'^'  ^^'^''^^ 

^/*  i3  sometimes  pronounced  like  simple  ^.  as,  Thomas 
thyme,  Thames,  asUima.  '  ^"''"'^'' 

U  has  three  sounds,  viz. 

A  long  sound  ;  as  in  mule,  tube,  cubic. 

A  short  sound ;  as  in  dull,  gull,  custard. 

An  obtuse  sound,  like  oo  ;  as  in  bull,  full,  bushel. 

sound,  ,s  m  the  words  busy,  business,  bury,  and  burial  • 
winch  are  pronounced  bizzy,  bizness,  berryfind  berrLT  ' 

and  «1T  rr'*^  ^'^"'"  '"^'^^  ^^g^""^"g  ^it»»  "  long, 
aln?  "^  -f "''""  that  begin  with  u  short;  as,t 
amon,  a^umversity,  a  useful  book  ;  an  upn,ar,  an  usher,  Ln 

assltv't'":::"r-  'r' ''™'"""  ^'^  ^^""'  ^^  '^«^-  -  - 

middle /'n''"'  ""^^^"^»'^-  *^  has  also  the  sound  of 
middle  a;  as  ,n  guard,  guardian,  guarantee. 

Ue  IS  often  sounded  like  rve  ;  as  in  quench,  querist,  con- 
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quest.  It  has  also  the  sound  of  long  u ;  as  in  cue,  Luc. 
ague.  In  a  few  words,  it  is  pronounced  like  c  short ;  as  in 
guest,  guess.  In  some  words  it  is  entirely  sunk  ;  as  in  an- 
tique, obhque,  prorogue,  catalogue,  dialogue.  &c. 

t/7  is  frequently  pronounced  m;  as  in  languid,  anguish, 
extinguish.  It  has  sometimes  the  sound  of  t  long;  as  in 
guide,  guile,  disguise  :  and  sometimes  that  oft  short-  as  in 
guilt,  guinea,  guildhall.  In  some  words  it  is  sounded  like 
Jong  u;  as  in  juice,  suit,  pursuit :  and  after  r,  like  oo  ;  aa 
in  bruise,  fruit,  recruit. 

Uo  is  pronounced  like  no;  as  in  quote,  quorum,  quondam, 

tfy  has  the  sound  of  long  e;  as  in  obIo(,uy,  soHloquy  • 

pronounced  obloquee,  &c.  except,  buy,  and  its  derivatives. 

V 
Thas  tlie  sound  of  flat/;  and  bears  the  same  relatron  to 
It,  as  Z,  does  to  p,  d  to  /,  hard  g  to  /c,  and  z  to  ..   It  has  also 
one  uniform  sound  ;  as  vain,  vanity,  love. 

W 
W,  when  a  consonant,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  oo  •  as 
water  resembles  the  sound  of  ooakr ;  but  that  it  has  a 
stronger  and  quicker  sound  than  oo,  and  has  a  formalion  es- 
sentml ly  di/Terent,  will  appear  to  any  person  who  pror.oun- 
ces  with  attention,  the  words  n^o,  rvoo,  hcivarc  ;  and  who  re- 
fleets  that  It    will    not  admit  the  article  an  before  it;  wlucli 
00  would  admit.    In  some  words  it  is  not  sounded  ;  as  in 
answer,  sword,  wholesome  :  it  is  always  silent  before  r  •  as  . 
in  ^vrap  wreck,  wrinkle,  wrist,  wrong,  wry,  bcwrav,  ^i       ^ 

iV  before  h  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  after  the  h  •  as 
•^hy,  hwy  ;  when,  hwen  ;  what,  hwat.  '      * 

JIJl'    t'"  ''''"'''  '"  "  '*  "'"  ""^^  °^  '-^  ^^  "^''^-'  ^vithout 
aflectmg  the  sound  of  that  vowel ;  as  in  crow,  blow,  grow, 

know,  row,  flow,  &:c.  '^       ' 

When  ^  is  a  vowel,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  pronun- 
ciation, It  has  exactly  the  same  sound  as  u  would  have  in 
Hie  same  situation ;  as,  draw,  crew,  view,  now,  sawyer, 
vowel,  outlaw.  »  -""yt^r, 


# 
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X  has  three  sounds,  viz. 

It  is  sounded  like  z  at  the  beginning  of  proper  names  of 
Greek  original;  as  in  Xanthus,  Xenophon,  Xerxes. 

It  has  a  sharp  sound  like  ks,  when  it  ends  a  syllable  with 
t^ie  accent  upan  it;  as  exit,  exercise,  excellence;  or  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  next  syllable,  if  it  begins  wiUi  a  conso- 
nant; as  excuse,  extent,  expense. 

It  has,  generally,  a  flat  sound  like  gz,  when  the  accent  is 
not  on  It,  and  the  following  syllable  begins  with  a  vowel ;  as, 
exert,  exist,  example ;  pronounced,  egzert,  egzist,  egzamplc. 

F,  when  a  consonant,  has  nearly  the  sound  of  ee;  a. 
youth    /ork,  resemble  the  sounds  of  eeouth,  eeork:  but 
that  this  IS  not  its  exact  sound,  will  be  clearly  perceived  by 
pronouncing  the  words  ye,  yes,  new-year,  in  which  its  just 
and  proper  sound  is  ascertained.    It  not  only  requires  a 
stronger  exertion  of  the  organs  of  speech  to  pronounce  it, 
ban  IS  required  to  pronounce  ee  ;  but  its  formation  is  essen- 
lally  different.    It  will  not  admit  of  an  before  it,  as  ee  will 
in  the  foUowmg  example ;  an  eel.    The  opinion  that  y  and 
r.,  when  they  begin  a  word  or  syllable,  take  exactly  iUe 
.ound  of  ee  a^id  00,  has  induced  some  grammarians  to  as- 
Geit  that  these  letters  arc  always  vowels  or  diphthongs. 

wn!ir^''\'r'''  ''  ^''  «^<^".>^«ie  same  sound  as  e 
would  have  in  the  same  situation;  as,  rhyme,  system,  jus- 
tify, pyramid,  party,  fancy,  hungry.  ^ 

7.  has  the  sound  of  an  s  uttered  with  a  closer  com- 
pression of  the  palate  by  the  tongue :  it  is  the  flat  .  ■  a. 
freeze,  frozen,  brazen.  ' 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  sounds  of  <he  li- 
fers vary,  as  they  are  differently  associated,  ami  (hat  the 

pronunciation  of  thfifiP  aa«nn;a<:^„„  , I ,  ,, 

,.        c  ,y_  '"•'•^"=  "^ptJ'ius  upon  (He  r)o«»i- 

ion  of  the  accent.    It  may  also  be  obscr.e<l,  (h„t,  i„  o.ler 
to  pronounce  accurately,  great  adonlion  must  be  pai.l  )„ 


< 
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ad  tmct  open,  and  specific  sou„d,  while  the  la.ter  often 
totally  „r.-,  them,  or  change  them  into  some  other  sound! 
Section  3.     TAe  nature  of  articulation  e^lain^d. 

emitT;bTth:r"'°"''^°"'^'""""°''»''"""°"'-°"'.«>» 

rw  •  f  ^  ?""  ™'™.'»»^.  I'«i-l>aps,  not  improperly 
be  here  mlroduced.  It  maygratify  the  ingenious  st„de«  ami 
serve  to  cplain  more  fully  «,«  nature  of  articualnr'»t1 
the  m^iea,  distinction  between  vowels  and  n  nt  ^  ' 
Human  voce  is  air  sent  out  from  the  lungs,  and  si  agi 
tated  or  modified  in  its  passage  through  the  windpipe  a^d 
ZTC  ""k  r""'  '"^""""^  """""«•    l-ho  windpipe"' 

ernally,  we  feel  hard  and  uneven.  It  conveys  air  into  ti.e 
lungs  forMhe  purpose  „f  breathing  and  speech  The  top  or 
upper  part  of  the  windpipe  is  called  thl /<,^„,,  ton  Hi„. 
illl'  "f ''r"'"»S«»'  •"»'  "■•••y  be  expanded  or  brtuht 

^fn"'   ''     "  '"="°"  "'  ""'••""  ■""'<='«'  which  ope":  e 
al  at  the  same  lime.    In  the  middle  of  the  larynx  "here  h 

a  sma,  openmg,  called  the  gMtis,  U.rough  which  the  bah 

and  vccc  are  conveye.l.    This  opening  is  not  wider  th„ 

tTdtwifu";  'lr  r*'' *^^^'"^^-' ''«•'-"> '-- 

vl  i  V  '  iL  "r"";  ""'  P--'^'  '^'"'  — "'erable 

velocity      Iho  vo.ce  thus  formed,  is  strengthen^  •,„,! 

oftened  by  a  reverberation  from  the  palate  anfl  X  ho 

ow  places  m  (he  insi.le  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils    „„,': 

oi:: rsa.i?o7^ """=" '""'' '"^ '-^^ -erbe,:;!:  t,: 

vo  ce  1,  saul  to  be  more  or  less  agreeable. 

»"'!  llio  same  Iniman  voice  is  capable  of  utteri;g.  fogelber 
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with  the  smallncss  of  the  diameter  of  the  glottis;  and  re- 
flect, that  the  same  diameter  must  always  produce  the  same 
tone,  and,  consequently,  that  to  every  change  of  tone  a  cor- 
respondent change  of  diameter  is  necessary;  we  must  be 
filled  with  admiration  at  the  mechanism  of  these  parts,  and 
Ihe  fineness  of  the  fibres  that  operate  in  producing  efiecis 
so  minute,  so  rarious,  and  in  their  proportions  so  exactly 
juiform.  For  it  admits  of  proof,  that  the  diameter  of  the  hu- 
man glottis  isi  capable  of  more  than  sixty  distinct  degrees  ol 
contraction  or  enlargement,  by  each  of  which  a  different  note 
is  produced ;  and  yet  the  greatest  diameter  of  that  aperture, 
as  before  observed,  does  not  exceed  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

Speech  is  made  up  of  arUculule  voices;  and  what  we  call 
arlictilalion,  is  performed,  not  by  liio  lungs,  win(lj)ipe,  or 
larynx,  but  by  the  action  of  the  throat,  palate,  teeth, 
tongue,  lips,  and  nostrils.  Articulation  begins  not,  till  tlte 
breath,  or  voice,  has  passed  through  the  larynx. 

The  simplest  articulate  voices  are  those  which  proceed 
from  an  open  mouth,  and  are  by  grammarians  called  vonc/ 
sounds.  In  transmitting  these,  the  aperture  of  I  lie  nvouth 
may  be  pretty  large,  or  somewhat  smaller,  or  very  small; 
whicli  is  one  cause  of  tlie  variety  of  vowels;  a  paiti<  ular 
sound  being  produced  by  each  particular  #[)erture.  More- 
over, in  passing  through  an  open  mouth,  the  voice  may  be 
gentli/  acted  upon,  by  the  lips,  or  by  the  tongue  and  palate, 
or  by  the  tongue  and  throat;  whence  another  source  of 
variety  in  vowel  sounds. 

Thus  ten  or  twelve  simple  vowel  sounds  may  be  formed, 
agreeably  to  the  plan  in  i)age  15;  and  the  learners,  by  ob- 
serving the  position  of  their  mouth,  lips,  tongue,  kc.  when 
they  are  uttering  the  sounds,  will  perceive  that  various 
operations  of  these  organs  of  speech,  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  different  vowel  sounds ;  and  that  by  mi- 
nute variationa  they  may  all  be  distinctly  pronounced. 

When  tJie  voice,  in  its  passage  through  the  mouth,  is  fo- 
tnUy  intercepted,  or  strovs^hf  comjn'essed,  tliere  is  formed  a 
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certain  modification  of  arUcuIate  sound,  wl.icl.^  as  expressed 
by  a  character  in  writing,  is  called  a  comananl.    Silence  is 
tile  effect  of  a  total  interception;  and  indisUnct  sound  of 
a  strong  compression;  and  therefore  a  consonant  is  not  of 
.  Itself  a  distinct  articulate  voice;  and  its  inOuence  in  vary- 
ing  the  tones  of  language  is  not  clearly  perceived,  unless  it 
be  accompanied  by  an  opening  of  the  mouth,  that  is.  by  a 
vowel.  I    j^  » 

By  making  the  experiment  with  attention,  the  student 
will  perceive  that  eech  of  the  mutes  is  formed  by  the  voice 
being  intercepied,  by  the  lips,  by  the  tongue  and  palate,  or 
by  the  tongue  and  throat;  and  that  the  semi^or^eh  are 
ibnned  by  the  same  organs  stronghj  co7npressing  the  voice 
m  Its  passage,  but  not  totally  intercepting  it. 

The  elements  of  language,  according  to  tlie  different  seats 
*There  they  are  formed,  or  the  several  organs  of  speech 
chielly  concerned  in  their  pronunciation,  are  divided  into 
several  classes,  and  denominated  as  follows:  those  are  called 
inbifih,  which  are  formed  by  the  lips;  those  dentals,  that 
are  formed  with  the  teeth;  palatals,  that  are  formed  with 
the  palate;  and  nasa/^,  that  are  formed  by  the  nose. 

The  importante  of  obtaining,  in  early  life,  a  clear,  distinct, 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  first  principles 
of  language,  and  a  wish  to  lead  young  minds  to  a  further 
consideration  of  a  subject  so  curious  and  useful,  have  in- 
duced  the  compiler  to  bestow  particular  attention  on  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  his  work.     Some  writers  think  that  these 
subjects  do  not  properly  constitute  any  part  of  grammar- 
and  consider  them  as  the  exclusive  province  of  the  spelling- 
book;  but  if  we  reflect,  that  letters  and  their  sounds  are  the 
constituent  principles  of  that  art,  which  teaches  us  to  speak 
and  write  ^vith  propriety,  and  that,  in  general,  very  liUI^ 
knowledge  of  their  nature  is  acquired  by  the  spellrnc-book, 

we  must  admit,  that  lliov  nmnpriir  i)«i 4 _^_ 

and  that  a  rational  considcralipn  of  these  elemcnfary  priu- 
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ciplcs  of  language  is  an  object  (hat  dcmmula  the  atfeniion 
of  the  young  grammarian.  The  sentiments  of  a  very  judi- 
cious and  eminent  writer  (QuincUIian)  roppecting  tliia  part 
of  grammar,  may,  perhaps,  be  properly  introduced  on  the 
present  occasion. 

"  Let  no  person  despise,  as  Inconsiderable,  Ihe  elements 
of  grammar,  because  it  may  seem  to  (hem  a  matter  of  small 
consequence,  to  show  the  distinction  between  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  to  diviile  the  latter  into  liquids  and  mutes. 
But  (hey  who  penetrate  into  the  innermost  parts  of  this 
temple  of  science,  will  there  discover  such  refinement  and 
Bubtility  of  mat(er,  as  are  not  only  proper  to  sharpen  the 
understandings  of  young  persons,  but  sufficient  to  give  exer- 
cise for  the  most  profound  knowledge  and  erudition." 

The  elementary  sounds,  under  tlieir  smallest  combi- 
nation, produce  a  syUable ;  syllables  properly  combined 
produce  a  word;  words  duly  combined  produce  a  senlcnce; 
and  sentences  properly  combined  produce  an  oration  or 
discourse.  Thus  it  is,  says  Harris,  in  his  Hermes,  (hat 
to  principles  apparently  so  (rivial  as  a  few  plain  element- 
ary sounds,  we  owe  (hat  variety  of  articulate  voices,  which 
has  been  sufficient  to  explain  the  sentiments  of  so  innu- 
merable a  multitude,  as  all  the  present  and  past  gcneratioua 
of  men. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

OF  SYLLABLES,  AXD  THE  RULES  FOR  ARRANGING  THEM. 

A  SYLLABLE  is  a  sound,  either  simple  or  compounded 
pronounced  by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice,  and  cor^ 
stituting  a  word,  or  part  of  a  word  :   as,  a,  an,  ant. 

Spelling  is  the  art  of  rightly  dividing  words  into 
their  syllables,  or  of  expressing  a  word  by  its  proper 
letters. 

-j.e  .o..ow}Mg  are  the  general  rules  for  the  division  ol 
words  into  syllables. 
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1.  A  single  o.nsonnnt  between  «wo  vowels,  must  bo 
jomedto  Ihc  latler  syllable  :  as,  <le-llffbt,  bri-dal,  re-Bource  : 
except  the  letter  x  ;  a8.  cx-ht,  ex-a.nine  :  and  except  like- 
>vi8e  words  compoiH.ded  ;  as  up-on,  un-even,  dis-ease. 

2.  Two  consonants  pro,„.r  to  begin  a  word,  must  not  be 
separated  ;  as,  fa-ble,  Bti-llc.     Rut  when  they  co.ne  be 

u-een  two  vowels,  antl  arc  such  as  cannot  begin  a  word, 
they  must  be  divided  ;  as,  ut-mo.t,  un-der,  in-sect,  er-ror 

3.  When  three   consonants   meet  in   the   middle  of  a 
word,  if  they  can  begin  a  word,  and  Ihp  preceding  vowel 

)c  pronounced  long,  th-^  are  not  to  be  separulc.ir  as,  de- 
throne,  de-s(roy.  But  when  the  vowel  of  the  prece.llna 
eyiiable  .s  pronounced  short,  one  of  the  consonants  always 
belongs  to  that  syllable  ;  as,  di.-lract,  dis-prove,  dis  train. 

4.  When  three  or  four  consonants,  which  are  not  proper 
to  begin  a  syllable,  met  between  two  vowels,  such  of  them 
as  can  begin  a  syllable  belong  to  the  latter,  the  rest  to  the 
former  syllable  :  as,  nb-stain,  com-plele,  cm-broil,  da,^ 
<llfr,  dap-j)le,  con-strair..  hand-somc,  parch-ment. 

5.  Two  vowels,  not  being  a  diphthong,  must  be  divided 
into  separate  syllables  ;  as,  cru-el,  de-ni-al,  so-cl-e-ty. 

6.  Contjjounded  words  mii4  be  traced  into  the  simple 
words  of  which  they  are  composed ;  as,  ice-house,  glow- 
worm, over-power,  never-the-less. 

7.  Grammatical,  and  other  particular  terminations,  are 
generally  separated  :  as,  teach-est,  teach-eth,  teach-ing, 
.-ach-er,  contend-cst,  great-pr,  wrctch-ed  ;  good-ness,  free- 
dom, false-hood. 

The  rules  for  dividing  words  info  syllables,  with  the  rea 
pons  in  support  of  them,  are  expressed  at  large  in  the  au 
thor's  English  Spelling-book,  Thirleenlh,  or  any  sqbsenuent 
r-d j| ion,  page  210—215 
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CIIAPTKll  in. 

ry  WORDS  in  general,  and  the  nm.Esfor  spelling  tUm. 

Woiins  are  aiUculalc  sounds,  used  by  common  con- 
sent, as  signs  of  our  ideas. 

A  word  of  one  syllal)Ic  is  termed  a  Monosyllable;  a 
^vord  of  two  syllables,  a  Dissyllable;  a  word  of  lliree 
syl!al)Ios,  a  Trisyllable;  and  a  word  of  four  or  more 
syllables,  a  Polysyllable. 

All  words  arc  either  primitive  or  derivative. 

A  primitive  word  is  that  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  any  simpler  word  in  the  language:  ns,  man,  jrood, 
content. 

A  derivative  word  is  that  which  may  be  reduced  to 
another  word  in  English  of  greater  simplicity:  as,  man- 
ful,  goodness,  contentment,  Yorkshiie.* 

'IMierp  are  many  Englj.!,  words  which,  (hough  com- 
pounds  in  other  languages,  arc  to  us  prindlivcs:  thus    cir 
cumq)ect,   circumvent,   chcumBlancc,    delude,    concave 
complicate,  kc.  primitive  words  in  English;  ,vill  be  found 
tlenvatives,  when  traced  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  orthography  of  (he  English  Language  is  attended 
With  much  uncertainty  and  ,)eri,lexity.  But  a  coiisiderable 
part  of  this  inconvenience  may  be  remedied,  hy  attending 
o  the  general  laws  of  formation;  and,  for  this  end,  the 
learner  is  presented  with  a  view  of  such  general  maxims  in 
Bpelhng  primitive  and  derivative  words,  as  have  been 
almost  universally  received. 

RULE    I. 

Monosyllables  ending  with/  /,  or  .,  preceded  by  a  sin^rJc 
vowel,  double  the  final  consonant:  as,  statT,  mill,  pass,  &c. 

*  A  compound  word  is  inpliuVd  np,u..  n.„  i,.^ .1  ^r  ^    -     ,. 
__„!    ..  .  — '   '"G  iK-au  01  ticnvalive  woi'(i< •  -is 

.CiJur"'''  '"""""--'"'i  ""y  >-  -*-.!  to  other  .„rd.7g;«.S 
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The  only  exceptions  are,  of,  if,  as,  is,  has,  was,  jc?,  hi., 
0113,  US,  and  thus. 


RULE    11. 

Monosyllables  ending  with  any  consonant  I)ut^  /,  or  5, 
and  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  never  double  tlie  final 
consonant;  excepting  add,  ebb,  butt,  egg,  odd,  err,  inn, 
bunn,  purr,  and  buzz. 

RULE  XII. 

Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  form 
the  plurals  of  nouns,  the  persons  of  verbs,  verbal  nouns 
past  participles,  comparatives,  and  superlatives,  by  chan- 
mg  y  into  i:  as,  spy,  spies;  I  carry,  thou  earnest;  he  car- 
rieth,  or  carries;  carrier,  carried;  happy,  happier,  ban- 
piest.  ^ 

The  present  participle  in  ing,  retains  the  ij,  that  i  may 
not  be  doubled;  as,  cany,  carrying;  bury,  burying,  &c. 

But  ;/y,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances  as  Uie 
above,  is  not  changed;  as,   boy,   boys:  I  cloy,  he  cloys, 
cloyed,  &c.;  except  in  lay,  pay,  and  say;  from  which  arc' 
formed,  laid,  paid,  and  said;  and  their  compounds,  unlaid 
un])ai(l,  unsaid,  &c.  ' 

RULE    IV. 

Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  upon  ' 
assuming  an  additional  syllable  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant, commonly  change  y  into  i;  as,  happy,  hapj.i.'v,  hap- 
piness. But  when  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  it  is  very 
rarely  changed  in  (he  additional  syllable;  as,  cov,  coyly; 
boy,  boyish,  boyhood:  annoy,  anuoyer,  annoyance;  jo v! 
joyless,  joyful.  '  ■' -^^ 

RULE  V. 

Monosyllabh's,  and  words  accented  on  (he  last  syllable 
ending  with  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  sino-Ic  vowel' 
double  that  consonant,  when  (hey  take  another  svllablJ 
beginning  wi(h  a  vowel:  as,  wit,  witty:  thin,  (h]iinLh;  t« 
abet.an  nbcttxir;  toLcgin,  a  beginner. 


was,  je?,  liis, 
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But  if  a  diphthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  13  on  the  pre- 
ceding syllable,  the  consonant  remains  single:  as,  to  toil, 
toiling;  to  offer,  an  offering;  maid,  maiden,  &cc. 


RULB  vr. 
Words  ending  with  any  double  letter  but  /,  and  taxiing 
ness,  less,  ly,  or  fid,  after  them,  preserve  the  lettef  double; 
as,  harmlessness,  carelessness,  carelessly,  stiffly,  successful, 
distressful,  &c.  But  those  words  which  end  with  double  /, 
and  lake  ness,  less,  ly,  or  ful,  after  them,  generally  omit 
•  one  /;  as  fulness,  skilless,  fully,  skilful,  kc. 

RULE  VII.  • 

J^ess,  less,  ly,  am\ful,  added  to  words  ending  wi(h  silent 
c,  do  not  cut  it  off:  as,  paleness,  guileless,  closely,  peace- 
ful; except  in  a  few  words;  as,  duly,  truly  awful. 

RULE  VIII. 

Ment,  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  c,  generally  pre- 
serves the  e  from  elision;  as,  abatement,  chastisement,  in- 
citement, &c.  The  words  judgment,  abridgment,  acknow- 
ledgment, are  deviations  from  the  rule. 

Like  other  terminations,  inent  changes  y  into  i,  when 
preceded  by  a  consonant;  as,  accompany,  accompaniment; 
merry,  merriment. 

RULE  IX. 

Mle  and  ible,  when  incorpo.aled  into  words  ending  with 
silent  e,  almost  always  cut  it  off:  as,  blame,  blamablc; 
cure,  curable;  sense,  sensible,  &:c.:  but  if  c  or  5-  soft  comes 
before  e  in  the  original  word,  the  e  is  then  preserved  in 
words  compounded  with  aljk;  as  change,  changeable; 
peace,  peaceable,  &,c. 

RUI<E  X. 

When  ing  or  ish  is  adtlcd  to  words  ending  willi  silent  e, 
the  e  is  almost  universally  omitted:  as,  place,  placing; 
lodge,  lodging;  slave,  slavisli;  prude,  prmlhh. 

raTLE  XI. 

Words  taken  into  composition,  often  drop  t]io=e  IcUers 
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wliicli  were  superfluous  in  the  simple  words:  as,  liaiulfuJ, 
duughil,  wllhal,  also,  chilblain,  foretel. 

The  orthography  of  a  great  number  of  English  worda 
is  far  from  being  uniform,  even  amongst  writers  of  dis- 
tinction. Thus,  honour  and  honor,  inquire  and  enquire^ 
negoliaie  and  ncgnciale,  control  and  controul,  expense  and 
expence,  allege  and  alledge,  surprise  and  surprize,  complete 
and  compleat,  connexion  and  connection,  abridgment  and 
(thridgemcnt,  and  many  other  orthographical  variations, 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  modern  publications. 
Some  authority  for  deciding  diiferences  of  this  nature, 
appears  to  be  necessary :  and  where  can  we  find  one  of 
equal  pretensions  with  Dr,  Johnson's  Dictionary  ?  though 
a  few  of  his  decisions  do  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by 
tlie  principles  of  etymology  and  analogy,  the  stable  founda- 
tions of  his  improvements. — "As  the  weight  of  truth  and 
reason  (says  Nares  in  his  "  Elements  of  Orthoepy")  is  irre- 
sistible, Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  has  nearly  fixed  tlie  ex- 
ternal form  of  our  langiir.ge.  Indeed,  so  convenient  is  it 
to  have  one  acknowlcdgtul  standard  to  recur  to;  so  much 
preferable,  in  matters  of  this  nature,  is  a  trifling  degree  of 
HTCgularity,  to  a  continual  change,  and  fruitless  pursuit  of 
unattainable  perfection ;  that  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped, 
that  no  aulljor  will  lienceforth,  on  liglit  grounds,  be  tempted 
io  innovate." 

This  Dictionary,  however,  contains  some  ortliographlcal 
icconsisfencies,  which  oiy^hi  to  be  rectified :  such  as, 
immovable  moirnhk,  chadcbj  chastness,  fertilcncss  ftrtilij, 
sUness  sJtjli/,  fmrkssly  fearlcsness,  necdlessness  needlcsty. 
If  these,  and  shnilar  irregularities,  were  corrected  by 
spelling  the  words  analogically,  according  to  the  first  word 
in  each  part  of  the  scries,  and  agreeably  to  the  general 
t-ules  of  ppeli'ip.i?;,  tlse  Dictionary  would  doubtless,  in  these 
rcppccts,  ])e  Improvod. 
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ETYIMOLOGY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

A  General  Fiew  of  the  Parts  of  Speech. 

THE  second  part  of  grammar  is  etymology,  which 
treats  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  their  various  mo- 
difications,  and  their  derivation. 

There  are,  in  English,  nine  sorts  of  words,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  parts  of  speech  ;  namely, 
the  ARTICLE,  the  substantive  or  noun,  the  adjec- 
tive, the  pronoun,  the  verb,  the  adverb,  the  pre- 
position, the  CONJUNCTION,  and  the  interjection. 

1  An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  substantives,  to 
point  them  out,  -.nd  to  show  how  far  their  signification 
extends:  as,  a  garden,  an  eagle,  the  woman. 

2.  A  Substantive  or  noun  is  the  name  of  any  thing 
that  exists,  or  of  which  we  have  any  notion :  as,  London, 
man,  virtue. 

A  substantive  may,  in  general,  be  distinguished  by  its 
taking  an  arlicle  before  it,  or  by  its  making  sense  of  itself : 
as,a  book^ihe  sun,  an  apple  ;  temperance,  industry,  chastity 

3.  An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  substantive,  to 
express  its  quality:  as,  '' An  industrious  mm;  Vi  virtuous 
woman." 

An  Adjective  may  be  known  by  its  making  sense  mth 
the  adcritionof  the  word  thing:  as,  a  good  thing;  a  bad 
thing :  or  of  any  particular  substanUve  ;  as,  a  sweet  apple, 
R  pleasant  prospect,  a  fively  boy. 

4.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  to 
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avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  saine  word  • 
as  «  The  man  is  happy;  he  is  benevolent :  he  is  use- 
lui." 

5.  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do  or 
to  SUFFER :  as,  "I  am;  I  rule;  I  am  rilled^ 

A  Verb  may  generally  be  disUiiguished,  by  its  making 
sense  with  any  of  the  personal  pronouns,  or  the  word  io 
before  it :  as,  I  walk,  he  plays,  they  nrile  j  or,  to  7valk,  to 
Jtlay,  to  write. 

6.  An  Adverb  is  apart  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb,  an 
anjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to  express 
some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting  it;  as,  "He 
reads  well;  a  truly  good  man;  he  writes  very  correctly.'' 
An  Adverb  may  be  generally  known,  by  its  answeriua 
to  the  question.  How  ?  how  much  ?  when  ?  or  where  ^  a^ 
iii  the  phrase  «  He  reads  corrcclly,^^  the  answer  to  the 
question.  How  does  he  read  ?  is,  correctly. 

7.  Prepositions  serve  to  connect  words  with  one 
another,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them  •  asj, 
"He  v^eni from  London  to  York;"  "she  is  above  dis- 
guise ;"  "  they  are  supported  ly  industry." 

A  preposition  may  be  known  by  ifs  admitting  after  it  a 
personal  pronoun,  in  the  objective  case ;  as,  with,  for    to 
&c.  will  allow  the  objective  case  after  them  ;  with  him,  for 
tier,  to  tJiem,  &c.  ' 

8.  A  conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  cliiefly 
used  to  connect  sentences;  so  as,  out  of  two  or  moie 
sentences,  to  make  but  one :  it  sometimes  connects 
only  words :  as,  "  Thou  and  he  are  happy,  became  you 
are  good,"     "  Two  and  three  are  five." 

9.  Interjections  are  words  thrown  in  between  the 
parts  of  a  sentence,  to  express  the  passions  or  emotion, 
oi  the  speaker:  as,  "  O  virtue!  how  amiable  thou  art'" 
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The  observations  which  have  been  made,  to  aid  learn* 
ers  in  distinguishing  the  parts  of  speech  from  one  another, 
may  afford  them  some  small  assistance ;  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  much  more  instructive,  to  distinguish  them  by 
the  definitions,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  nature. 

In  the  following  passage,  all  the  parts  of  speech  are  ex* 
cmplified : 

1272512  3  72 

The  power  of  speech    is   a  faculty  peculiar  to  man  ; 

85  5  74743  2  7 

and  was  bestowed  on  him  by  his  beneficent  Creator,  for 

,1386  328966 

the  greatest  and  most  excellent  uses  ;  but  alas!  how  often 

.■^4  5         471  37  2 

do  we  pervert  it  to  the  worst  of  purposes ! 

In  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  words  the,  a,  are  articles  ; 
power,  speech,  family,  man.  Creator,  uses,  jmrposes,  are  sub- 
stantives ;  peculiar,  beneficent,  greatest,  excellent,  worst,  are 
adjectives  ;  hitn,  his,  we,  it,  are  pronouns  ;  is,  nas,  bestow- 
ed, do,  pervert,  are  verbs  ;  most,  how,  often,  are  adverbs  ; 
of,  to,  on,  by,  for,  are  prepositions;  and,  bid,  are  conjunc- 
noub ;  and  alas  is  an  interjection. 

The  number  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  or  of  the 
I)arts  of  speech,  has  been  variously  reckoned  by  different 
gi-ammarians.     Some  have  enumerated  ten,  making  the 
participle  a  distinct  part ;  some  eight,  excluding  the  parti- 
ciple, and  ranking  the  adjective  under  the  noun;  some 
four,  and  others  only  two,  (the  noun  and  the  verb,)  sup- 
posing the  rest  to  be  contained  in  the  parts  of  their  divi- 
sion.    We  have  followed  those  authors,  who  appear  to 
have  given  them  the  most  natural  and  intelligible  distribu- 
tion.    Some  remarks  on  the  division  made  by  the  learned 
Rome  Tooke,  are  contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  ele- 
venth chapter  of  etymology. 

The  interjection,  indeed.  ReRms  annrcnl^r  ivn.><iiTr  «p  k^ 

ing  considered  as  a  part  of  artificial  language  or  speech, 

being  rather  a  branch  of  that  natural  lanfruage,  which  we 

*  possess  in  common  with  the  brute  creation,  and  by  wliich 
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ges.ed  w„„,.-«.  rcit":^;- '«"-'•-'  or  indi- 

^"i'fcr,  i«  the  Octavo  Grammar. 

CHAPTER  II. 

only  is  to  be  used;  as  Thll     t        '"""''*'''  *•'«  « 

The  i„a.te„U„„  „^  „;«: '™l'  ^^l^^''  "  ^'S'^^^y- 
<'«tincUoa,  has  occasioned  LX'^?" '"  *'^  "^"^'^-^ 
-hen  it  i,  ,0  be  pronounced  .lir""  °'  ""  "'">"'  "■ 
than  any  other,  has  probali;  coL^^T""*^'"'''  «»'« 
utterance,  or  t^ta.  omUdon  ofT  "' '"  """  ''"''^«''«« 
letter,  which  very  oCocc'urf »       ""'"''  ''^""'"'  ''^  "'is 

- .  .^.  ho.e,  a^hnsZd  :hr,r;ra:r"'' ^'■^='''- 

ty  similar  associations  arp  f.„,  ,,  ""'"'"=«.  and  ma- 
"f  taste  and  »eri[  "Ci^Th ^  '"•?'' '"'""' '"  """^^ 
'-taught  to  omit,  in„„  S/^^t  The  s'^Tr  =""""• 
»"-l  to  give  the  h  its  f„„  pro„u„cia«o;  ""^  "'  '"^  "• 

a  vf;::ic^ro:t„r.^  rf  ^ = ^^  ^= -a  i„ 

;-   other  resp^ets^'tderrS^'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
book;""  Bring  „e««  apple."         "'      ^'^*   ««  ° 

„  -„m.  Dv,v,n,  or  apples,  referred  to     "       '     ~'"'"' 
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A  subsUnlive  without  any  article  to  limit  it,  is  aene- 
tally  taken  in  its  widest  sense :  as, "  A  candid  temper  is 
proper  for  man ;"  that  is,  for  all  mankind. 

The  peculiar  use  and  importance  of  the  articles  will  be 
seen  m  the  following  examples ;  "  The  son  of  a  king-Uie 
son  of  the  king-a  son  of  the  king."  Each  of  these  three 
phrases  has  an  antirely  different  meaning,  through  the  dif- 
ferent apphcaUon  of  the  articles  a  and  the. 

"  "^"^  «"  « ""an."  «  a  very  general  and  harmless  posi- 
l.on ;  but,  "  Thou  art  lite  man,"  (as  Nathan  said  to  David  ) 

Ihe  hetT"°"  ""'""'"  "^  '"'^"^  '*■■'''"  *""  """""^  »'» 
The  article  is  omitted  before  nouns  that  imply  the  dif- 
feren    vhtues    vices,  passions,  qualities,   sciences!  arts 
met.-,ls,  herbs,  &c. ;  as,  "  prudence  is  commendable   false- 
hood  ,s  odious ;  anger  ought  to  be  avoided ;"  &c.    It  is  not 

thatofilipl  "?"■  T"'-  "'•  "  Alexander,"  (because 
that  of  Uself  denotes  a  determinate  individual  or  particular 

lamily    as.     He  is  a  Howard,  or  of  the  family  of  the 
Howards;"  or  by  way  of  eminence:  as.  "Every  man  is 
not  a  Newton ,"  ■.  He  has  the  courage  of'„„  AcliT^o 
when  some  noun  is  understood;  "He  sailed  down  lU 
,'>yev)  Thames,  in  Ike  (ship)  Britannia." 

arMe  relates,  it  is  placed  between  the  article  and  the 

„!fi  """"  occasions,  however,  the  adiecUve 

precedes  a  or  an  ;  as,  «  ^ch  a  shame,"  "  as  greSmZ 
as  Alexander,"  "  too  careless  an  author." 
The  indefinite  article  can  be  joined  to  substantives  in  the 

Bui  there  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  exception  (o  this 
chieflj    with   the  wor,l  ^e«/  before  it,)    which,  though 
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Joined  with  plural  substHntives,  yet  admit  of  the  sino-nlaf 
article  a  :  as,  a  few  men  ;  a  great  many  men.  ° 

Ihe  reason  of  it  is  manifest,  from  the  effect  which  the 
art.  c  has  in  these  phrases;  it  means  a  small  orgreal 
number  collectively  taken,  and  therefore  gives  the  idea  of 
a  who  e, ,,,  ,3,  of  unity.    Thus  likewise,  a  dozen,  a  scor^ 
a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  is  one  whole  number,  an  aggre- 
gate  of  many  collectively  taken  ;  and  therefore  still  retoins 
the  aracle  a,  though  joined  us  an  adjective  to  a  plural  sub- 
stanuye;  as,  a  hundred  years,  &c. 

The  i.,definite  article  is  sometimes  placed  between  th« 
adjective  many,  and  a  singular  noun  :  as, 
"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

"  The  dark  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear  • 
Full  tnany  aflow\  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
"  And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 
fn  these  lines,  the  phrases,  many  a  gem  and  many  a  flower 
i^fer  to  many  gems ^na  .nany  Jlomrs,  separately,  not  col- 
lectively  considered. 

The  definite  arUele  Ihe  h  frequently  applied  to  adverb, 
m    he  comparafve  and  ,    ..-rtaa.e  degree  ;  and  ita  effect 

the  more  precisely:  as,  "  The  n.  ■  I  examine  it,  fe  better 
me  , .  ,  ,a.e  this  me  least  of  an,  See  this  Chapter  t 
rhe  Octavo  Grammar.  ' 
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CHAPTER  lir. 

Of  Substantives.     . 
Section  J .     Of  Substantives  in  general. 
A  Substantive  or  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  thinrj 
that  exists,  orof  which  we  have  any  notion:  as,  London, 
many  virtue.  * 

Substantives  are  either  proper  or  common. 
Proper  names  or  substantives,  are  the  names  appro- 
priated to  mdividuals:  as,  George,  London,  Thames. 
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Common  names  or  substantives,  stand  forkmdscon- 
tummg  many  sorts,  or  for  sons  containing  many  indivi- 
duals  under  them ;  as,  animal,  man,  tree,  &c. 

When  proper  names  have  an  articie  annexed  to  them 
they  are  used  as  common  names  :   as,  "  He  is  the  CU 

C^sars  ''''  ""^^  '  ^'"^  ''  "^^"^'"^  *^'  ""^^^  "^^  ^^"^  ^"^^^'^ 
Common  name<3  may  also  be  used  to  signify  indivi- 
duals, by  the  addition   of  articles  or  pronouns :    as, 
I  he  boy  is  studious ;  that  girl  is  discreet*." 
To  substantives  belong  gender,  number,  and  case : 
and  they  are  all  of  the  third  person  when  spoken  of, 
and  of  the  second  when  spoken  to  :  as,  "  Blessins;s  at 
tend  us  on  every  side  ;  be  grateful,  children  of  men  !" 
Ujttt  IS,  ye  children  of  men. 

Section  2.  Of  Gender. 
Gender  is  the  distinction  of  nouns,  with  regard  to 
sex.     There  are  three  genders,  the  masculine,  the  ff- 
wiNiNE,  and  the  NEUTER. 

TJie  Masculine  Gender  denotes  animals  of  the  male 
kind  :  as,  a  man,  a  horse,  a  bull. 

The  Feminine  Gender  signifies  animals  of  the  female 
icmd  ;  as,  a  woman,  a  duck,  a  hen. 

The  Neuter  gender  denotes  objects  which  are  neither 

males  nor  lemales  :  as,  a  field,  a  house,  a  garden. 

J     Some  substantives,  naturally  neuter,  are,  by  a  figure 

of  speech,  converted  into  the  masculine  or  feminine 

kender :  as  when  ^ve  say  of  the  sun,  he  is  setting;  and 

lofaship,  Me  sails  well.  fa>  «*« 

*  NouM  may  also  be  divided  into  the  following  classes-   r«H,,«. 
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Figuratively,  i„  the  English  tongue,  we  commonly  give 
he  mascuUne  gender  to  nouns  which  are  conspicuous  for 
the  attributes  of  imparting  or  communicating,  and  which 
are  by  nature  strong  and  efficacious.  Those,  again,  are 
made  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of 
containing  or  bringing  forth,  or  which  are  peculiarly 
beautiful  or  amiable.  Upon  these  principles,  the  sun  is 
said  to  be  masculine  ;  and  the  moon,  being  the  receptacle 
of  the  sun's  hgh»,  to  be  feminine.  The  earth  is  generally 
fcmmme.  A  ship,  a  country,  a  city,  &tc.  are  likewise  made 
leminme,  being  receivers  or  containers.  Time  is  always 
masculine  on  account  of  its  mighty  efficacy.  Virtue  is 
femimne  from  its  beauty,  and  its  being  the  object  of  love 

The  English  language  has  three  methods  of  distinguish- 
mg  the  sex,  viz.  ° 

I.  By  different  words  :  as, 


Male. 

Bachelor. 

Boar. 

Boy. 

Brother. 

Buck. 

Bull. 

Bullock  or 

Steer. 

Cock. 

Dog. 

Drake. 

Earl. 

Father. 

Friar. 

Gander. 

Hart. 

Horse. 


Female. 
Maid. 

Sow. 

Girl. 

Sister. 

Doe. 

Cow. 

?  Heifer. 

Hen. 

Bitch. 

Duck. 

Countess. 

Mother. 

Nun. 

Goose. 

Roe. 

Mare. 


Male. 

Husband. 

King. 

Lad. 

Lord. 

Man. 

Master, 

Milter. 

Nephew. 

Ram. 

Singer. 

Sloven. 

Son. 

Stag. 

Uncle. 

VV^izard. 


Female. 
Wife. 

Queen. 

Lass.  ' 

Lady. 

Woman. 

Mistress. 

Spawner. 

Niece. 

Ewe. 

C  Songstress  or 
I  Singer. 

Slut. 

Daughter. 

Hind. 

Aunt. 

Witch. 
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2.  By  a  difference  of  termination  :  as, 

Male  Fe,„^e 

Abbot.  Abbess.  Landgrave. 

Actor.  Actress.  Lion. 

Adminislralor.Admlnistratrix.Marquis. 

Adulterer.        Adultresa.        Master. 

Ambassador.    Ambassadress.Mayor. 

Arbiter.  Arbitress.         Patron. 

Baron.  Baroness.         Peer. 

Bridegroom.    Bride.  poet! 

Benefactor.      Benefactress.  Priest. 

Caterer.  Cateress.  Prince. 

Chanter.  Chantress.        Prior. 

Conductor.       Conductress.   Prophet. 
Countess.         Protector, 
Deaconess.      Shepherd. 
Duchess. 
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Count. 

Deacon. 

Duke. 

Elector. 

Emperor. 

Enchanter 

Executor. 

Governor. 

Heir. 

Hero. 

Hunter. 

Host. 

Jew. 


Electress. 

Empress. 

Enchantress. 

Executrix. 

Governess. 

Heiress. 

Heroine* 

Huntress. 

Hostess. 

Jewess. 


Songster, 
Sorcerer. 

Sultan. 

Tiger. 

Traitor. 

Tutor. 

Viscount. 

Votary. 

Widower. 


Female. 
Landgravine. 
Lioness. 

Marchioness. 

Mistress. 

Mayoress. 

Patroness. 

Peeress. 

Poetess. 

Priestess. 

Princess. 

Prioress. 

Prophetess. 

Protectress. 

Shepherdess. 
Songstress. 
Sorceress. 
{  Snltaness, 
<  Sultana. 
Tigress. 
Traitress. 
Tutoress. 
Viscountess. 
Votaress. 
Vfidow. 


as, 

A  cock-sparrow. 
A  man-servart. 
A  he-goat. 
A  he-bear. 
A  male  chikL 
Male  descendants. 


A  hen-sparrow. 
A  maid-servant. 
A  she-goat 
A  she-bear. 
A  female  child. 
Pemale  descendants. 


It  ..  '        '^t'lnaie  (lescendnnft; 

or  fcm,„,ne.    The  word,  parcnl,  ckUd,  cousin,  fri^a. 
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ue.igU/)our^  servant,  and  aovoral  olhere,  are  uaed  imlifftT- 
t'litly  for  innlos  or  fumalea. 

Nouns  with  vnrmhlc  tennljialions  conlribute  to  conciuc- 
11088  nnd  perspicuity  of  cxpn-saion.  We  have  only  a  suni- 
cient  number  of  them  to  make  us  feel  our  want ;  for  when 
we  sny  of  a  woman,  she  is  a  philosopher,  nn  astronomer,  a 
buihler,  a  weaver,  wc  perceive  nn  impropriety  in  the  ter- 
mination, which  wc  cannot  avoid  ;  but  wo  can  say,  that 
slie  is  a  botanist,  a  student,  a  witness,  a  scliolar,  an  orphan, 
a  companion,  because  these  terminations  have  not  annexed 
to  them  the  notion  of  box. 

Skction  3.     Of  Number. 

Number  is  the  consideration  of  an  object,  as  one  or 
more. 

Substniilivcs  arc  of  two  numbers,  the  singular  and 
the  plural. 

The  singular  number  expresses  but  one  object  j  as,  a 
chair,  a  table. 

The  plural  number  signifies  more  objects  than  one ; 
as,  chairs,  tables. 

Some  nouns,  from  the  nature  of  the  things  which 
they  express,  arc  used  only  in  the  singular  formj  as, 
wheat,  pitch,  gold,  sloth,  pride,  &c.;  others,  only  in  the 
plural  form;  as,  bellows,  scissors,  lungs,  riches,  &ic. 

Some  words  are  the  same  in  both  numbers  j  as,  deer, 
slieep,  svvme,  &c. 

The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally  formed  by 
adding  s  to  the  singular:  as,  dove,  doves;  face,  faces, 
thought,  thoughts.  But  when  the  substantive  singula! 
ends  in  .r,  ch  soft,  sh,  ss,  or  s,  we  add  es  in  the  plural :  as, 
box,  boxes;  church,  churches;  lash,  lashes;  kiss,  kisses; 
rebus,  rebusses.  If  the  singular  ends  in  ch  liard,  the 
plural  is  formed  by  adding  s;  as,  monarch,  monarchs; 
distich,  distichs. 
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Nouns  which  ond  in  o,  have  sonietimcs  es,  added  to  thu 

phjral ;    na,  cargo,  echo,  hero,  negro,   manifeslo,  potato, 

volcano,  wo  :  and  sometimes  only  s;   as,  folio,  nuncio, 

punctilio,  seraglio. 

Nouns  endin-  in/  or/,  are  rendered  plural  by  the 
change  of  those  terminations  into  vcf:  as,  louf,  ioaves;  half, 
halves;  wife,  wives:  except  gri,.f,  relief,  reproof,  and 
sfiveral  others,  which  form  the  jjhiral  hy  the  addition  of  s. 
Ihose  which  end  in  JT.  »»"ve  the  regular  plural :  as,  rulf, 
rufTs  ;  except,  slnfT,  staves. 

Nouns  which  have  y  in  the  singular,  with  no  other  vowel 
in  the  same  syllahlo,  change  it  into  ies  in  the  plural  •  as 
heauty,  heautics ;  fly,  flics.     But  the  y  is  not  changed,' 
when  there  is  another  vowel  in  the  syllable:  as,  key,  kevs- 
delay,  delays  ;  attorney,  attorneys.  '    ' 

Some  nouns  become  plural  by  changing  the  a  of  the 
singular  mto  e :  as,  man,  men ;  woman,  women ;  alder- 
man aldermen.  The  words,  ox  and  child,  form  oxen  and 
cluldren ;  brother,  makes  either  brothers,  or  brethren. 
Sometm^es  the  diphthong  oo  is  cimnged  into  ce  in  the 
plural :  as,  fooi,  feet ;  goose,  geese  ;  tooth,  teeth.  Louse 
and  mouse  make  lice  and  mice.  Penny  makes  pence,  or 
pennies,  when  U,e  coin  is  meant ;  die,  dice  (for  play) :  die 
dies  (for  coining).  ^      *  /  ^ '       ' 

It  is  agreeable  to  analogy,  and  the  practice  of  the  gene- 
rality of  correct  writers,  to  construe  the  following  words  as 
[)rural  nouns  ;  pains,  riches,  al.ns  :  and  also,  mathematics, 
metaphysics,  politics,  ethics,  optics,  pneumatics,  with  other 
smnlar  names  of  sciences. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  that  the  adjective  7nrfch  is  sometimes  a 
term  of  number,  as  well  as  of  quantity.  This  may  account 
for  the  mstances  we  meet  with  of  its  associating  with  paiw 
as  a  plural  noun:  as,  "much  pains."  The  connexion, 
However,  is  not  to  Hp  i.«o«»r.»v.«.,-i-,i 

The  word  news  is  now  almost  universally  considered  a> 
belonging  to  the  singular  number. 
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The  noun  means  is  used  both  in  the  singular  ami  the 
plural  number. 

The  following  words,  which  have  been  adopted  from 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  are  thus  distin- 
guished,  with  respect  to  number. 


Singular.  •      Plural. 

Cherub  Cherubim. 

Seraph.  Seraphim. 

Antithesis.  Antitheses. 

Automaton.  Automata. 

Basis.  Bases. 

Crisis.  Cric'^s.  . 

Criterion.  Criteria. 


Diaereses. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 


Hypotheses.     Medium. 
( Metamor-         Magus. 


Singular  Plural. 

Datum.  Data. 

Effluvium.       Effluvia. 

-,  .         t  Encomia  or 

Encomium.  <  ^^ 

(  Enconuumi*. 

Erratum.  Errata. 

Genius.  Genii* 

Genus.  Genera. 

i  Indices  or 
\  Indexesf. 
Laminae. 
Media. 
Magi. 


Index. 
Lamina. 


Diaeresis. 
Ellipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Hypothesis. 
Metamor- 
phosis.      {     phoses.         Memoran-     t  Memoranda  or 


Phoenomenon.Phoenomena.       dum. 

Appendix.     J  f  PP^"di«e«  ^'•Radius. 
(  Appendixes.    Stamen. 
Arcanum.        Arcana.  Stratum. 

Axis.  Axes.  Vortex. 

Calx.  Calces. 


(  Memorandums 
Radii. 
Stamina. 
Strata. 
Vortices. 


Some  words,  derived  from  the  learned  languages,  are 
confined  to  the  plural  number:  as,  antipodes,  credenda, 
literati,  minutiae. 

The  following  nouns  being,  in  Latin,  both  singular  and 
plural,  are  used  in  the  same  manner  when  adopted  into  *uir 
tongue  :  hiatus,  apparatus,  series,  species. 

•Genu,  when  denotincr  aerial  spirits:  Geniusei,  v^h^n  signifying  perso fa 
of  genius. 

f  fndecces,  when  it  signifies  pointers,  or  Tables  of  contents :  Indicea,  whrn 
referring  to  Algebraic  qoan titles 
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SECTION  4.     Of  Case. 

In  English,  substantives  have  three  cases,  the  nomi- 
native, the  possessive,  and  the  objective*. 

The  nominative  case  simply  expresses  the  name  of  a 
thing,  or  the  subject  of  the  verb:  as,  "  The  boy  plays;" 
"  The  girls  learn."  Ji    J  ' 

The  possessive  case  expresses  the  relation  of  pro- 
perty or  possession;  and  has  an  apostrophe  with  tiie 
letter  *  coming  after  it:  as,  "The  scholar's  duty:" 
"  My  father's  house." 

Wlien  the  plural  ends  in  s,  the  other  s  is  omitted,  but 
the  apostrophe  is  retained:  as,  on  eagles'  wings;"  "  The 
drapers'  company." 

Sometimes,  also,  when  the  singular  terminates  in  w, 
the  apostrophic  s  is  not  added :  as,  «  For  goodness' 
.ake;"  "  For  righteousness'  sake." 

The  objective  case  expresses  the  object  of  an  action, 
or  of  a  relation;  and  generally  follows  a  verb  active,  or 
a  preposition:  as,  "  John  assists  Charles;"  "  They  live 
m  London." 

English  substantives  are  declined  in  the  following 
manner: 


Nominative  Case. 
Possessive  Caso.. 
Objective  Case. 

JVominative  Case. 
Possessive  Case. 
Objective  Case. 


Singular. 

A  mother. 
A  mother's 
A  mother. 

The  man. 
The  man's. 
The  man. 


Plural. 

Mothei-s. 

Mothers'. 

Mothers, 

The  men. 
The  men's. 
Th« 


9 :  Indicetf  whon 


•  The  possessive  is  someUmes  calleJ  the  gcniUve  case;  and  the  objwtlw*. 
tiie  accusative 
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The  English  language,  to  express  different  connexions 
and  relations  of  one  thing  to  another,  uses,  for  the  most 
part,  prepositions.  The  Greek  and  Latin  among  the 
ancient,  and  some  too  among  the  modern  languages,  as  the 
German,  vary  the  terminadon  or  ending  of  the  substantive, 
to  answer  the  same  purpose  ;  an  example  of  which,  in  the' 
Latin,  is  inserted,  as  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  use  of 
cases,  viz. 

fiingular. 
DoMINUS, 

Domini, 
Domino, 

DOMINUM, 
DOMINE, 

Domino, 


Nominative, 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

jiccusalive. 

Vocative. 

Mlative. 


A  Lord. 

Lord's,  of  a  Lord. 

To  a  Lord. 

A.  Lord. 

0  Lord. 

By  a  Lord. 


Noininalivt 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Accusative. 

Vocative. 

Mlative. 


Plura.. 
Domini, 

DOMINOROM, 

DoaiiNis, 
DoMiNoa^ 
Domini, 

DOMINIS, 


Lords. 

Lords',  of  Lords, 

To  Lords. 

Lords. 

O  Lords. 

By  Lords. 


Some  writers  think,  that  the  relations  signified  by  tlie 
addition   of  articles  and  propositions  to  the  noun,  may 
properly  be  denominated  cases,  in  English  ;  and  that,  on 
this  principle,  there  are,  in  our  language,  as  many  cases 
as  m  the  Latin  tongue.    But  to  this  mode  of  forming  cases 
for  our  substantives,  the.e  are  strong  objections.    It  would 
indeed,  be  a  formal  and  useless  arrangement  of  noun^ 
arUcIes,  and  prepositions.    If  an  arrangement  of  this  nature' 
were  to  be  considered  as  constituting  cases,  tlie  English 
language  would  have  a  much  greater  number  of  (hem 
llian  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues:  for,  as  every  pn'jiosi- 
tion  lias  itF  distinct  meaning  and  etTect,  every  combination 

of  a  prcnositioM  nnd  a»-^>^''»  \"\i^  ">"  — -  ,>  i   " 

•     •  "•• >tUii  iiii;  ttMuii,  uuiiHt  lorin  a 

different  relation,  and  would  constit^ite  a  distinct  case.— 
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This  would  encumber  our  language  vnth  many  new  terms, 
an<l  a  heavy  and  useless  load  of  distinctionsf. 

On  the  principle  of  imitating  other  languages  in  names 
and  forms,  without  a  correspondence  in  nature  and  idiom, 
we  might  adopt  a  number  of  declensions,  as  well  as  a  va- 
riety of  cases,  for  English  substantives.  Thus,  five  or 
six  declensions,  distinguished  according  to  the  various 
modes  of  forming  the  plural  of  substantives,  witli  at  least 
half  a  dozen  cases  to  each  declension,  would  furnish  a 
complete  arrangement  of  English  nouns,  in  all  their  trap- 
pings. Sec  on  this  subject,  ilie  fifth  and  ninth  sections  of 
the  sixth  chapter  of  etymology. 

But  though  this  variety  of  cases  does  not  at  all  corres- 
pond with  the  idiom  of  our  language,  there  sccras  to  be 
great  propriety  in  admitting  a  case  in  English  substantives, 
which  shall  serve  to  denote  the  objects  of  active  verbs  and 
of  prepositions  ;  and  which  is,  therefore,  properly  termed 
the  objective  case.  The  general  idea  of  case  doubtless  has 
9,  reference  to  the  termination  of  the  noun :  but  there 
arc  many  instances,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  which 
the  nominative  and  accusative  cases  have  precisely  the 
same  form,  and  are  distinguished  only  by  the  relation 
tliey  bear  to  other  words  in  the  sentence.  We  are  there- 
fore warranted,  by  analogy,  in  applying  this  principle  to 
our  own  language,  as  far  as  utility,  and  the  idiom  of  it, 
will  admit.  Now  it  is  o\)vious,  that  in  English,  a  noun 
governed  by  an  active  verb,  or  a  preposition,  is  very  dif- 
ferently circumstanced,  from  a  noun  in  the  nominative,  or 
in  the  possessive  case ;  and  that  a  comprehensive  case, 
correspondent  to  that  difference,  must  be  useful  and 
proper.  The  business  of  parsing,  and  of  showing  the 
connexion  and  dependence  of  words,  will  be  most  con- 


f  If  cases  arc  to  be  dislingtiished  by  the  difTerent  significations  of  tlic  nc.^r,.  %f 
b?  the  dilTereiit  rolaMons  it  in&y  Lear  to  'he  povcrnin!!!  T('ord>  then  we  have  is  out 
language  as  many  cases  almost,  as  there  are  prepositions :  and  above  a  man,  be- 
neath a  man,  beyond  a  man.  round  about  a  man,  within  a  man,  ritliout  a  man,  fce. 
sbiU  be  cases,  as  well  os,  of  a  man,  to  a  man,  and  with  a  man."  Dr.  DftittU 
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ca.e  at  all,  will  be  avoiUeU  ^  '"  ""^ 

creasu.g  demand  for  the  cramni  J  i  ''T  ""^  *"' 
mind  a  full  nersuision  h  f[T'^''  ^'^'  produced  in  his 
entitled  "  '  ^'''"'^'•^"'  "^^^  the  nouns  of  our  language  are 
entitled  to  th,3  comprehensive  objective  case. 

When  the  tliirjg  to  which^other  is  said  fn  hoi 
expressed  by  a  circumlnn,  i-  .  ^''*'^"^^'  ^* 

of  the  posseLvoTn  "' ""'  ^'^  "^^"^  t^''"^^.  "•«  Bign 

wife;"  or,  Any  frienkT?'-    "^"  ^'^^^•' ^^  niy  friend's 
"^   'I lena  s  sister  in  law"     c;^^„ 

"»«9  9ay,  that  in  each  o"  thefolLZ:,    ,  ^''"""''^ 

Ox-kof  ,ny  brother's,"  "A~l?,h    "'''  ^'^^  "^ 

first  phrase  i,„p|vi;/«lr„r«  "™  f  "'"^  cases;  the 

^f  these  sentences    t'voni  and  as  there  are  not,  in  each 
f^vo  genitive  cases.  P'-^P^Vty  say,  that  there  are 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Adjectives. 
P--o»  ,.     Of  „e  nature  ofMJecU.cs,  an,  U,e  *^,„ 

9/  comparison 
AN  Adjective  is  a  wotd  added  to  a  substantive,  to  „. 


8"cl»  a  case  ; 

Bliinea  placed 

to  be  in  any 

propriety  of 
5  case  :  but  a 
an  examina- 
isive  and  in- 
luced  in  hh 
language  are 

0  beJoni^,  h 
ms,  the  sign 
le  last  term  ; 

5  possessive 
e  following 
'•icli  would 
my  friend's 
D  gramma- 
I,  viz.  «  A 
!cn's,"  «  A 
cases ;  the 
y  brother," 
nd  the  last, 
^reposition 
*t,  in  each 
tep  s  com- 
t  there  are 


fi  degrees 
e,  tn  fx 
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press  Its  quality :  as,  "  An  indmtnous  man  j"  «  A  virtuous 
woman;"  "  A  benevolent  mind." 

In  English,  the  adjective  is  not  varied  on  account  of 
j^ender,  number,  or  case.  Thus  we  say,  "  A  earelcfie 
boy;  careless  girls." 

The  only  variation  which  it  admits,  is  that  of  the  de- 
grees of  comparison. 

There  are  commonly  reckoned  three  degrees  of 
comparison;  the  positive,  the  coMPARATivE,°and  the 

SUPERLAO'IVE. 

Grammarians  have  generally  enumerated  these  three  de- 
grees of  comparison ;  but  the  first  of  them  has  been  thought 
by  some  writers,  to  be,  improperly,  termed  a  degree  of 
comparison  ;  as  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  sim- 
ple form  of  Ihe  adjective,  and  not  to  imply  either  compari- 
son or  degree.  This  opinion  may  be  well  founded,  unless 
the  adjective  be  supposed  to  imply  comparison  or  degree, 
by  containing  a  secret  or  general  reference  to  other  things- 
as,  when  we  say,  «  he  is  a  tall  man,"  «  this  is  a  fair  day," 
we  make  some  reference  to  the  ordinary  size  of  men,  and 
to  different  weather. 

The  Positive  State  expresses  the  quality  of  an  ob- 
ject vnih'Aj.  any  increase  or  diminution:  as,  good, 
wise,  great. 

The  Comparative  Degree  increases  or  lessens  the 
positive  in  signification:  as,  wiser,  greater,  less  wise. 

The  Sune.latlve  Degree  increases  or  lessens  the  po- 
sitive to  the  highest  or  lowest  degree :  as,  wisest,  creat- 
<»"%  ieast  wise. 

The  simple  word,  or  positive,  becomes  the  eompa- 
raUve,  by  adding  r  or  er;  and  the  superlative,  by  add- 
mg  St  or  est,  to  the  end  of  it:  as,  wise,  wiser,  wisest: 
grr-^t,  greater,  greatest.     And  the  adverbs  more  and 
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«o.^,  placed  before  the  adjective,  have  the  saine  cflecr 
as,  wise,  more  wise,  moit  wise. 

The  termination  Uh  may  be  accounted  in  some  sort  a 
.Icgree  of  comparison,  by  which  the  significatioTl,  dim, 
«^shcd  below  the  posiUve.  as,  black,  M„cmh.  or  tiding  to 
Wackness ;  ,aU  saltish,  or  having  a  Utile  ta.te  of  saR 

Ihe  word  ratherU  very  properly  used  to  express  a  small 
tiegree  or  excess  of  a  nualifv  •  n=    «  ci     •       » 
In  her  expenses."    """"""y-"''   '&'■«"  ra/ter  profuse 

Monosyllables    for  the  most  part,  are  compared  by  er 
and  e.<;a„.l  dissyllables  by  ,„„„  and  „.<>,<:«,    J,,, 

nute,  as,  able,  ample ;  or  acceiitcd  on  the  last  syllable  as 
discreet,  polite ;  easily  admit  of  er  and  est  ■  /,'"'.'"• 
happiest;  abler,  ablest ;  politer,  polite^.' to^^  Tr: 
^^.ai.  t.,0  ,y,„„,,  hardly  ever  admit  of  those  tenSr 

In  some  words  flie  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  the 
adverb  mos/ to  tie  end  of  thpiii  •  ■,,  „„,u  .  "* 

OMdmost,  undermost,  u^^fZl^ Ltr''  ""^""''^'• 

loss,  least;  much  ;r  X  "m'ore    '  T'' "''"' '  ""'"' 

ing,  and  is  written  as  a  substantive  •  -,«   «  p,„  • 

wards  Ike  goo,,  and  punishes  C^J'"'     '^""""""''*  ™- 

nalrofM"  r   '"'""  "''■''"  °""^'  "'"'-  "-'"•«' '"« 
naiure  oi  adjectives  ;  as.  sea  fid,    ,t  ;^«  ^„,- ., 


le  sajnecflecr 


in  some  sort  a 
cation  is  diini- 
i,  or  tending  to 
ste  of  salt. 
Jxpress  a  small 
ratlier  profuse 

Jmpa'red  by  er 
"ist:  as,  mild, 
frugal.  Dis- 
id  in  le  after  a 
3t  syllable,  as, 
•  as,  happier, 
ords  cf  more 
ose  termina- 

r  adding  the 
5(,  uttermost, 

some  words 
)f  custom  is 
gular  in  this 
vorstj  little, 
2ar,  nearer, 
(J,  older  or 

{he  definite 

and  mean- 

ndence  rc- 

issume  the 
corn  field 
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Numeral  adjectives  are  eithef  cardinal,  or  ordinal :  car- 
dinal, as,  one,  two,  three,  &c. ;  ordinal,  as,  first,  second, 
third,  &LC. 

Section  2.    Rettmrks  on  the  subject  of  Coinjmrhon. 

If  we  consider  the  subject  of  comparison  attentivoly,  we 
fchall  perceive  that  the  degrees  of  it  are  infinite  in  number, 
or  at  least  indefinite. — ^A  mountain  is  larger  than  a  mite  ;•— 
by  how  many  degrees?  How  much  bigger  is  the  earth  than 
a  grain  of  sand?  By  how  many  degrees  was  Socrates  wiser 
Uian  Alciblades  ?  or  by  how  many  is  snow  whiter  than  this 
paper  ?  It  is  plain,  that  to  these  and  the  like  questions,  no 
definiie  answers  can  be  returned. 

In  quantities,  however,  that  may  be  exaclli/  measured, 
the  degrees  of  excess  may  be  exactly  ascertained.  A  foot 
is  just  twelve  times  as  long  as  an  inch  ;  and  an  hour  is  sixty 
times  the  length  of  a  minute.  But,  in  regard  to  qualiUes, 
nnd  to  those  quantities  which  cannot  be  measured  exactly, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  degrees  may  be  compre- 
hended in  the  comparative  excess. 

But  though  these  degrees  are  infinite  or  indefinite  '    fact, 
they  cannot  be  so  in  language;  nor  would  it  be  convenient, 
if  language  were  to  express  many  of  them.    In  regard  to 
unmeasured  quantities  and  qualiUey,  the  degrees  of  more 
arid  less,  (besides  thope  marked  above,)  may  be  expressed 
intelligibl}^,  at  least,  if  r,ot  accurately,  by  certain  adverbs, 
e  r  words  of  like  nnpo/l:  a.s,  "  Socinfes  was  inuch  wiser  than 
ATr.ibiades ;"    «  Snow  is  a  grcai  deal  whiter  than  thisi  pa- 
per ;"  "  Epaminondas  was  by  far  the  moat  accomplislied  of 
the  Thcbans;"  "  Tlie  evening  star  is  a  very  splendid  object, 
but  the  sun  is  incomparabtif  more  splendid;"  "  The  licit v 
is  wfinitely  greater  than  the  greatfest  of  his  creatures " 
The  inaccuracy  of  these,  and  llie  like  expressions,  is  not 
a  material  inconvenience  ;  and,  if  it  were,  it  is  unavol.N 
.able  :  for  human  s^)cech  can  only  express  human  thought  j 
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m„r  ".ought  U„ece«ari.,i„accu™te,  ...gu.ge  «u., 

*e  other  suS  ve  ^vL  rt ■  '"  ."'^"r'^"  "  '«"» 

rf07«en/,  U  termed  the  euperlative^f    ^^i     ^'""•'*'-y 
*y««/,  the  superlative  of  Ipa Zn     ,:'?""''' ', '""' 

The  comparative  may  be  so  emnlovnr?  ,.*  ' 
^  mae  .s  more  valuable  tl,a„  every  o«>cr  acquireln!.- 


CIIArTER  V. 

^Pronouns. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  iiqpH   mcf^o^     r 
.^.^^  the  to„fre,ue„t  roper„;Tri.r': 
Ihe  man  ,s  happy;  Ae  is  benevolent:  he  is  usenj  '^ 

Section!.     Of  the  Personal  Promum. 

— — «    vu.ofcr.  -  vj  --5 
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>  Singular. 
'  Plural. 
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The  persons  of  pronouns  are  three  in 

z. 

/,  is  the  first  person 

ThoH,  is  the  second  person 

J/e,  she,  or  it,  is  the  tliird  person 

We  is  the  first  person 

Ye  or  you,  is  the  second  person 

They,  is  the  tliird  jierson 

This  account  of  persons  will  be  very  intelligible,  when 
we  reflect,  that  there  are  three  persons  who  may  be  the 
subject  of  any  discourse:  first,  the  person  who  speaks,  may 
speak  of  himself ;  secondly,  he  may  speak  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  addresses  hirnsclf;  thirdly,  h*.  may  speak  of 
some  other  person:  and  as  the  speakers,  the  persons  spoken 
to,  and  the  other  persons  spoken  of,  may  be  majiy,  so  each 
of  these  persons  must  have  the  plural  number. 

The  Numbers  of  pronouns,  like  those  of  substantives, 
are  two,  the  singular  and  the  plural:  as,  /,  thou,  he; 
we,  ye  or  you,  they. 

Gender  has  respect  only  to  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  pronouns,  /tc,  she,  it.  He  is  masculine;  she  is 
feminine ]j  %t  i§  neuter. 

The  persons  speaking  and  spoken  to,  being  at  the  same 
time  the  subjects  of  the  discourse,  are  supposed  to  be  pre- 
sent ;  from  which,  and  other  circumstance?,  their  sex  is 
commonly  known,  and  needs  not  to  be  marked  by  a  dis- 
tinction of  gender  in  the  pronouns :  but  the  third  person 
or  thing  spoken  of,  being  absent,  and  in  many  respects 
unknown,  it  Ls  necessary  that  it  should  be  marked  by  a 
distinction  of  gender ;  at  least  when  some  particular  per- 
son or  thing  is  spoken  of,  that  ought  to  be  more  distinctly 
marked :  accordingly  ilie  pronoun  singular  of  the  third  pef 
8on  has  the  three  genders,  he,  she,  it. 
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«^^z";zti$zT"'  ""^ "--«-.  the  pos- 

case.  "'"  noimnative,  or  the  posecssive 


The  personal  pronouns  arc  thus  declined: 

Singular, 
I. 

Milne. 


Person. 

First. 


Second. 


Third. 
Jilas. 

TJiird. 
Fern. 

Third. 
JVcuter. 


Case. 

JVom. 

Poss. 

Ohj. 

JVom. 

Poss. 

Ohj. 

JVom. 
Poss. 
Ohj. 

JVom, 
Poss. 
Ohj. 

JVom. 
Poss. 
Ohj. 


Me. 

Thou. 
Thine. 
Thee. 

He. 
His. 
Him. 

She. 
Hers. 
Her. 

It. 

Its. 
It. 


Plural. 

We. 

Ours. 
Us. 


Ye  or  you. 

Yours. 

You. 

They. 

Theirs. 

Theiij, 

Tiiey, 

'Theirs. 

Them. 

They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 


SECTiON2.     Of  ihe  RelcUive  Pronouns. 

Relative  Pronouns  are  such  a<*  mU,     • 
to  some  word  or  phrase  Jl    f  /  '  '"  ^^"^^•^^.• 

called  the  antecedent  tf^  T  "^^''^  ^^  ^^^^"^^ 
as  «TIi.  ^''r!'''^'  ^^^T  are,  who,  which,  and  thai- 
as,      The  man  ,s  happy  who  hves  virtuoudyf." 

wh^r;.:  ^T:^.  !';?"'?""•  -^^-^  ^^ed  interro^ativel..  r.u,^  ,,  ,  ,      .        . 
K«Ic  of  Synux.  ««'««'««^  lo  the  relative    See  note  un<Jcr  the  V^, 
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fVhai  is  a  kind  of  compound  relative,  including  both 
the  antecedent  and  the  relative,  and  is  mostly  equiva- 
lent to  that  which:  as,  "  This  is  what  I  wanted;"  that 
is  to  say,  "  the  thing  which  I  wanted." 

Who  is  applied  to  persons,  which  to  animals  and 
inanimate  things :  as,  "  He  is  a  friend^  who  is  faithful 
in  adversity;"  "The  bird^  which  sung  so  sweetly,  is 
flown;"  "  This  is  the  trce^  which  produces  no  fruit." 

Thai^  as  a  relative,  is  often  used  to  prevent  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  who  and  which.  It  h  applied  to 
both  persons  and  things:  as,  "  He  that  acts  wisely  dc- 
sen'es  praise;  "  Modesty  is  a  quality  that  highly  adorns 
a  woman." 

Who  is  of  both  numbers,  and  is  thus  declined; 


Singular  and  Plural. 

JSTominative.  Who. 

Possessive.  Whose. 

Objective.  Whom.  . 


Which,  that,  and  7vhat,  are  likewise  of  both  numbers,  but 
ihey  do  not  vary  their  termination;  except  that  rvhose  is 
sometimes  used  as  the  possessive  case  of  which  :  as,  "  Is 
there  any  other  doctrine  whose  followers  are  punished  ?" 

"  And  the  fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death"  mii.ton. 

"  Pure  the  joy  without  allay, 

Whose  very  rapture  is  tranquillity."  young. 

"  The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well  accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  strength  and.  colour  of  our  life."       pope. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  clearest  characteristics  of  its  being  a 
reii^on  whose  origin  is  divine."  uiiAiR. 

By  the  use  of  this  license,  one  word  is  substituted  foi 
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Uircc:  u»,  "  Philosophy,  rvhose  eiul  b  to  inatruct  ua  in  tJie 
Unowlcclge  of  nature,"  for.  "  PiuIo.oi,hy,  Ike  ««a  /y  nVi.c/, 
IS  to  inatruct  us,"  &,c, 

JKAo,  wlUch,  u,ul  ;i,/m/,  have  sonK^tiinoB  the  worda  soever 
nml  cicr  annexe<l   to  them  ;  as,  "  n-hosorver  or  nhoever 
whiclisoevcr  or  ivhichcvcr,  fvhaisoever  or  n/m/c,;cr :"  but  they 
are  sehlom  uaed  in  modern  style. 

The  word  that  is  sometimes  a  relative,  sometimes  a  de- 
inonstrativi!  pronoun,  and  sometimes  a  conjunction.     It  is 
ft  relative,  when  it  may  be  turned  into  who  or  nhich  with- 
out destroying  the  sense:  as,  «  They  ihat  (who)  reprove  us 
may  be  our  best  friends  ;"  Frojn  every  thing  thai  (which) 
you  see,  ,hMive  instruction."    It  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun 
when  It  IS  folhnved  immediately  by  a  substantive,  to  which 
it  18  either  joined,  or  refers,  and  which  it  limits  or  qualifies  • 
as,    "  That  boy  is  industrious ;"    "  That  belongs  to  me  •'' 
meaning,  that  book,  that  desk,  &«..     It  is  a  conjunction 
when  It  joms  sentences  together,  and  cannot  be  turned  into' 
n;/.o  or  7vfuch,  without  destroying  the  sense:  as,  "Take 
care  that  every  day  be  well  employed."     "  I  hope  he  will 
believe  thai  I  have  not  acted  improperly." 

Who,  which,  anti  what,  are  called  Interro^athes,  when 
they  arc   used    in  asking  cpiestions ;    as,    "  Jr/io  is  he  7" 
Which  is  the  book  ?»  "  JVhat  art  thou  doing  ?" 
Whether  svm  formerly  made  use  of  to  signify  interroga- 
tion  :  as,  -  Whether  of  Ihpsp  shall  I  choose  ?"  but  it  is  now 
Bcldom  used,  the  interrogative  7vfnch  being  substituted  for 
It.     Some  Grammarians  think  that  the  use  of  it  should  be 
revived,  as,  like   either  and  veither,  it  points  to  the  duai 
nnmbcr;  .nd  would  contribute  to  render  our  expressions 
concise  and  dormite. 

Some  writers  have  classed  the  interrogati  ves  as  a  separate 
kind  of  pronouns;  but  they  are  too  nearly  related  to  the 
re  ative  pronouns,  both  in  nature  and  form,  to  render  such 
a^div.BU)n  proper.  They  do  not,  in  fact,  lose  the  character 
m  reiatives,  wiien  they  Income  interrogati  ves.     The  only 
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difference  is,  thut  wilhotU  an  inlerrogalion,  the  relatives 
have  reference  to  a  subject  whicli  is  anlecedeut,  ileiinite, 
rnd  known ;  wilk  an  interrogation,  to  a  BuUJect  wliich  is 
8ubae(|Ment,  inilefitiite,  and  unknown,  and  wliich  it  ia  ex- 
pected  tliat  tiie  atutwcr  i^liould  express  and  ascertain. 

Section  3.     Of  the  Adjcciii>c  Pronouns. 

Adjective  Pronouns  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  partici- 
pating the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and  adjectives. 

The  adjective  pronouns  may  be  subdivided  into  four 
sorts,  namely,  the  jiossessivCf  the  distiibutive,  the  rfe- 
m::±'^t!ivt,  and  the  ^definite, 

1.  The  possessive  are  those  wliich  relate  to  posses- 
sion or  property.  There  are  seven  of  theinj  viz.  my, 
ihy^  hisj  her,  our,  your,  their. 

Mine  and  thine,  instead  of  my  and  thy,  were  formerly 
used  before  a  substantive,  or  adjective,  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  or  a  silent  h  :  as,  "  Blot  out  all  mine  iniquities," 

The  pronouns,  his,  mine,  thine,  have  the  same  form, 
whether  tliey  are  possessive  pronouns,  or  the  possessive 
cases  of  their  respective  personal  pronouns.     See  p.  170. 

A  few  examples  will  probably  assist  the  Jrarner,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  possessive  pronouns  from  the  genitive  cases  of 
their  correspondent  personal  pronouns. 

The  following  sentences  exemplify  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns.— "  My  lesson  is  finished  ;  Thy  books  are  defaced  ; 
He  loves  his  studies  ;  She  performs  her  duty ;  We  own 
our  faults;  Your  situation  is  distressing;  I  adrnire  ilieir 
virtues." 

The  following  are  examples  oi  the  possessive  cases  of  the 
personal  pronouns. — "  This  desk  is  mine  ;  the  other  is 
thine  ;  These  trinkets  are  his ;  those  are  Jiers  ;  This  >1iiouse 

Some  grammarians  consider  its  as  a  possessive  pronoun- 
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The  two  words  orvn  and  se/f,  are  used  in  conjunction 
with  pronouns.     Own  is  added  to  possessivcs,  botli  singular 
and  plural :  as,  "My  own  hand,  our  own  house."    It  is  em- 
,phatifcal,  and  implies  a  silent  contrariety  or  opposition:  as,| 
"I  live  in  my  own  house,"  that  is,**not  in  a  hired  house."! 
Self  is  added  to  possessives :  as,  myself  yourselves  ;  and 
sometimes  to  personal  pronouns  :  as,  himself,  itself  tfiem- 
selves.    It  then,  like  own,  expresses  emphasis  and  Of>posi- 
tion :  as,  «  I  did  this  myself,"  (hat  is,  "  not  another ;"  or 
it  forms  a  reciprocal  pronoun  :  as,  "  Wc  hurt  ourselves  by 
Tain  rage." 

Himself  themselves,  are  now  iiswl  in  the  Kominativc  case, 
instead   oi  hisself  thcirsehcs :    as,  "He  came  himself;"  | 
"  He  himself  shall  do  this  ;"  "  They  performed  it  them- 
selves." 

2.  The  distiibuiive  are  those  which  denote  the  per- 
sons or  things  that  make  up  a  number,  as  taken  sepa- 
rately and  singly.  Tliey  are  each,  every,  either:  as, 
"  Each  of  his  brotliers  is  in  a  favourable  situation ;" 
"  Every  man  must  account  for  himself;"  *'  I  have  not 
seen  either  of  them." 

Each  relates  to  two  or  more  persons  or  things,  and  signi- 
fies either  of  tJic  two,  or  every  one  of  any  number  taken 
separately. 

Every  relates  to  several  persons  or  things,  and  sig-iiiies 
each  one  of  them  all  taken  separately.  This  pronoun  was 
formerly  used  apart  from  its  noun,  but  it  is  now  constantly 
annexed  to  it,  except  in  legal  proceedings:  as,  in  the 
phrase  "  all  and  every  of  them." 

Either  relates  to  two  persons  or  things  taken  separately, 
and  signifies  the  one  or  the  other.  To  say,  "  either  of  the 
three,"  is  therefore  improper. 

Neither  imports  «  not  either  ;"  that  is,  not  one  nor  the 
otiier ;  as,  •'•  Neither  of  my  friends  was  there." 

3.  The  demonstrative  are  those  whicli  precisely  point 


one  nor  the 
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out  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  :  ihts  and  that, 
these  and  those,  are  of  this  class :  as,  "  This  is  true  chari- 
ty ;  that  is  only  its  image." 

This  refers  to  the  nearest  person  or  thing,  and  that 
to  the  most  clistant :  as,  "  This  man  is  more  intelligent 
than  that."  This  indicates  the  latter  or  last  mentioned ; 
that,  the  former  or  first  mentioned  :  as,  "  Both  wealth 
and  poverty  are  temptations;  that,  tends  to  excite 
pride,  this,  discontent." 

Perhaps  the  words  former  and  latter  may  be  properly 
ranked  amongst  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  especially  in 
many  of  their  applicadons.  The  following  seiiteuce  may 
serve  as  an  example  :  "  It  was  h.^j^py  for  the  state,  that 
Fabius  continued  in  the  command  with  Minucius  :  theyor- 
mer^s  phlegm  was  a  check  upon  the  tatter's  vivacity." 

4.  The  indefinite  are  those  Avhich  express  tlicir  sub- 
Ijects   in  an  indefinite  or  general    manner.     The  fol- 
lowing are  of  this  kind  :  some,  other,  any,  one,  all,  such, 
Sic. 

Of  these  pronouns,  only  the  words  one  and  other  are  va- 
Iried.  One  has  a  possessive  case,  which  it  forms  in  the  same 
I  manner  as  substantives  :   as,  one,  one's.    This  word  has  a 
general  signification,  meaning  people  at  large  ;  and  some* 
[times  also  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  person  who  is  speak- 
ing :  as,  "  Owe  ought  to  pity  the  distresses  of  mankind." 
I"  One  is  apt  to  love  one's  self."     This  word  is  often  used, 
by  good  writers,  in  the  plural  number :  as,  "  The  great  ones 
of  the  world  ;"  "  The  boy  wounded  the  old  bird,  and  stole 
the  young  ones  •"  "  My  wife  and  the  little  ones  are  in  good 
[health." 

Other  is  declined  in  the  following  manner  : 

Singular.  Plural. 


Poss. 
Obj. 


Other 

Other's 

Other 


others'. 
Others. 


fi 

tl 


If  t 
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The  plural  others  is  only  used  when  apart  from  the  noun 
to  which  it  refers,  whetJier  exi)ressed  or  understood  :  as 
"  When  you  have  perused  these  papers,  I  will  send  you  the' 
others.''  "  He  pleases  some,  but  he  disgusts  others."  When 
tJiis  pronoun  is  joined  to  nouns,  either  singular  or  plural,  itl 
has  no  variation  :  as,  "  the  other  man,"  «  the  other  men."i 

The  following  phrases  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  inde 
finite  pronouns.  «  Some  of  you  are  wise  and  good  ;"  «  A\ 
few  of  them  were  idle,  the  others  industrious  j"  "  NeitherL 
18  there  any  that  is  unexceptionable;"  «  One  ought  to  kno  J 
one's  own  mind  ;"  "  They  were  all  present  f  "  Such  is  the'^ 
state  of  man,  that  he  is  never  at  rest  f  "  Some  arc  happy  \ 
while  oUiers  are  miserable." 

The  word  another  ig  composed  of  the  indefinite  article 
prefixed  to  the  word  other. 

None  is  used  in  both  numbers  :  as,  «  Nme  is  so  deaf  a« 
he  that  will  not  hear ;"  "  None  of  those  are  equal  to  these."  I 
It  seems  originally  to  have  signified,  according  to  its  deri-1 
vation,  not  one,  and  therefore  to  have  had  no  plural  ;  but  ' 
there  is  good  authority  for  the  use  of  it  in  the  plural  num-  « 
ber:  as,  "JVbwethat^o  unto  her  returr,  again."  Prov.  ii.  19, 3 
«  Terms  of  peace  were  none  vouchsafe."  Milton.  «  Norn  \ 
')f  them  are  varied  to  express  the  gender."  '-None  of  them  ! 
have  different  endings  for  the  numbers."  Lowth's  IntroduA 
Hon.    "None  of  their  productions  are  extant."  Blair. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
adjective  pronouns,  and  to  distinguish  and  arrano-e  theiii 
intelligibly :  but  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impracticable,  to 
define  and  divide  them  in  a  manner  perfectly  unexcep 
tionaMe.  Some  of  them,  in  particular,  may  seem  to  re| 
quire  a  different  arrangement.  We  presume,  however  J 
that,  for  every  useful  purpose,  the  present  classification  is 
sufficiently  correct.  All  the  pronouns,  except  the  personal 
and  relative,  may  indeed,  in  a  general  view  of  them,  be  con 

B.-- ^tf,„tt.c  j»iuuuuu3,  uucause  ihey  tienne  orascer 
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which  they  refer,  or  are  joined  ;  but  as  each  class  of  them 
does  this,  more  or  less  exactly,  or  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
itself,  a  division  adapted  to  this  circumstance  appears  to  be 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  tilings,  and  the  understanding  of 
learners. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  respectable  grammarians,  tl:at 
the  words  this,  Ikai,  any,  some,  such,  Ms,  tlieir,  our,  &c.c.  are 
pronouns,  when  they  are  used  separately  from  the  nouns 
to  whidi  they  relate  ;  but  that,  when  they  are  joined  to 
those  nouns,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
this  species  of  words;  because,  in  this  association,  they 
rather  ascertain  a  substantive,  than  supply  the  place  of  one. 
They  assert  that,  in  the  phrases,  "  give  me  Ihat,^^  "  this  is 
John's"  and  "  such  were  some  of  you,"  the  words  in  italics 
are  pronouns  ;  but  that,  in  the  following  phrases,  they  are 
not  pronouns  ;  "  this  book  is  instructive,"  "  some  boys  are 
ingenious,"  "  my  health  ia  declining,"  "  our  hearts  are 
deceitful,"  &,c.  Other  grammarians  think,  that  all  these 
words  are  pure  axljectives ;  and  that  none  of  tiiem  can  pro- 
perly be  called  pronouns ;  as  the  genuine  pronoun  stands 
by  itself,  without  the  aid  of  a  noun  expressed  or  understood. 
They  are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  expressions,  "  Give  me 
that;"  "this  is  John's,"  &,c.  the  noun  ib  always  understood, 
and  must  be  supplied  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  :  as,  "  Give 
me  thai  hook  ;"  "  this  Look  is  John's ;"  "  and  such  persons 
were  sotne  persons  amongst  you." 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  pronouns  should 
be  classed  into  substantive  and  adjective  pronouns.  Under 
the  former,  tliey  include  the  personal  and  the  relative  ; 
under  the  latter,  all  the  others.  But  this  division,  though 
a  neat  one,  docs  not  appeal*  to  be  accurate.  All  the  rela- 
tive [)ronoun3  will  not  range  under  the  substantive  head.— • 

xrr^  1.^. —  -i:.i..:K..i_ ,1    4.1 i._   _/•    ?__  ji_-  j^ 
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which  we  think  most  correct  and  intelligible  :  but,  for  the 

information  of  students,  and  to  direct  their  inquiries  on  the 
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subjecf,  we  state  the  different  opinions  of  several  judicious 
grarar/iarians.      See  the  Octavo  Grammar  on  these  points. 
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Section  1. 


Of  Verbs. 
Of  ihe  nature  of  Verbs  in  general. 


A  VERB  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to 
SUFFER  :  as,  "  I  am,  I  rule,  I  am  ruled." 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds;  active,  passive,  and  neu- 
ter. Theyare  also  divided  into  REGULAR,  irregular, 
and  defective. 

A  Verb  Active  expresses  an  action,  and  necessarily 
implies  an  agent,  and  an  object  acted  upon :  as,  to 
love  ;  "  I  love  Penelope." 

A  Verb  Passive  expresses  a  passion  or  a  suffering,  or 
the  receiving  of  an  action ;  and  necessarily  Implies  an 
object  acted  upon,  and  an  agent  by  which  it  is  acted 
upon  :  as,  to  be  loved ;  "  Penelope  is  loved  by  me." 

A  Verb  Neuter  expresses  neither  action  nor  passion, 
but  being,  or  a  state  of  being :  as,  "  I  am,  I  sleep,  1 
sitf." 

The  verb  active  is  also  called  transitive,  because  the  ac- 
tion passes  over  to  the  object,  or  has  an  effect  upon  some 

t  Verbs  have  been  distinguished  by  some  writers,  into  the  following  Jcinds. 

1st.  Aetive-transitive,  or  those  which  denote  an  action  that  passed  fron\,the  agent 
to  some  object :  as,  Caesar  conquered  Pompey. 

2d.  Active-vuransiiive,  or  those  which  express  that  kind  of  action,  which  has  do 
effect  upon  any  thing  beyond  the  ngent  himself :  as,  Csesar  walked. 

3d.  Passive,  or  those  which  express,  not  action,  but  passion,  whether  pleasing  or 
painful :  as,  Portia  was  loved  ;  Porapey  was. conquered. 

4th.  Neuter,  or  those  which  express  an  attribute  that  consists  neither  in  action  nor 
passion  :  as,  Ceesar  stood. 

This  appears  to  be  an  orderly  arrangement.    But  if  the  class  of  active-intransitive 
T«ba  were  adiiiilted,  il  would  ralher  perpiex  than  assist  the  learner:  for  the  dif- 
ference between  verbs  active  and  neuter,  as  transitive  and  intransitive,  is  easy  and 
obvious ;  but  the  difference  between  verbs  absolutely  neuter  and  intransitively  ac 
live,  is  not  alirays  clear.    It  ia,  indeed,  often  very  difficult  to  bo  Mcertaiacd. 
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other  thing  t  a?,  "  The  tutor  instructs  his  pupils ;"    "  I  es* 
teem  the  man." 

Verbs  neuter  may  properly  be  denominated  inlransi' 
tires,  because  the  effect  is  confined  within  the  subject,  and 
does  not  pass  over  to  any  object :  as,  "  I  sit,  he  lives,  they 

sleep," 

Some  of  the  verbs  that  are  usually  ranked  among  neu- 
ters, make  a  near  approach  to  the  nature  of  a  verb  active  ; 
but  they  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  their  being  in- 
transitive :  as,  to  run,  to  walk,  to  fly,  &.c.  The  rest  are 
more  obviously  neuter,  and  more  clearly  expressive  of  a 
middle  state  between  action  and  passion :  as,  to  stand,  to 
I  lie,  to  sleep,  &c. 

In  English,  many  verbs  are  used  both  in  an  active  and  a 
i  neuter  signification,  the  construction  only  determining  of 
[which  kind  they  are  :  as,  to  flatten,  signifying  to  make  even 
lor  level,  is  a  verb  active ;  but  when  it  signifies  to  grow  dull 
[or  insipid,  it  is  a  verb  neuter. 

A  neuter  verb,  by  the  addition  of  a  preposition,  may 
[become  a  compound  active  verb.  To  smile  is  a  neuter 
verb ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  followed  by  an  objective 
lease,  nor  be  construed  as  a  passive  verb.  We  cannot  say, 
[she  smiled  him,  or,  he  was  smiled.  But  to  smile  o/i  being  a 
[compound  active  verb,  we  properly  say,  she  smiled  on  him  ; 
\he  was  smiled  on  by  fortune  in  every  undertaking. 

Auxiliary  or  helping  Verbs,  are  those  by  the  help  of 
[wliich  the  English  verbs  are  principally  conjugated, 
^liey  are,  do,  be,  have,  shall,  will,  may,  can,  with  their 
rariations  j  and  let  and  must,  which  have  no  variationf . 

In  our  definition  of  the  verb,  as  a  part  of  speech  which 
signifies  lo  be,  to  do,  or  lo  suffer,  &c.  we  have  included 

;vfry  ultng,  ujiuia  uAiircsDij  ui  w/  Hci-cSnaij  i-vrii=vqtiv.ii^--, 
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that  is  essential  to  it«  nature,  and  nothing  that  is  not  essen-" 
tial  to  It.     This  definition  is  warranted  by  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Lowth,  and  of  many  other  respectable  writers  on 
grammar.    There  are,  however,  some  grammarians,  who 
consider  assertion  as  the  essence  of  the  verb.     But,  as  the 
participle  and  the  infinitive,  if  includc<l  in  it,  would  prove 
insuperable  objections  to  their  scheme,  they  have,  without 
hesitation,  denied  the  former  a  place  in  the  verb,  and  de- 
clared the  latter  to  be  merely  an  abstract  noun.     This  ap- 
pears  to  be  going  rather  too  fer  in  support  of  an  hypothesis. 
.  I  seems  to  be  incumbent  on  these  grammarians,  to  reject 
also  the  imperative  mood:    What  part  of  speech  would 
they  make  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentence  ?    «  Depart 
instantly  :  improve  your  time  :  forgive  us  our  sins."     Will 
it  be  said,  that  the  verbs  in  these  phrases  are  assertions  7 

fti  reply  to  these  questions,  it  has  been  said,  that  «  De- 
part instantly,"  is  an  expression  equivalent  to,  « I  desire 
you  to  depart  instantly-  and  that  as  the  latter  phrase  im- 
plies  affirmation  or  assertion,  so  does  Uie  former.  But 
supposing  the  phrases  to  be  exactly  alike  in  sense,  the 
reasoning  IS  not  conclusive.  1st.  In  the  latter  phrase,  the 
only  part  implying  affirmation,  is,  «  I  desire."  The  words  I 
to  depart,"  are  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  contain  no 
assertion  :  they  affirm  nothing.  2d.  The  position  is  not 
tenable,  that  "  Equivalence  in  sense  implies  similarity  in 

nntr      1"''"""     ''  ^"^^"^  ^««  '""^^'  «"^  therefore 
nothing     This  mode  of  reasoning  would  confound  the 

acknowledged  grammatical  distinction  of  words     A  pro- 
noun, on  this  principle,  may  be  proved-  to  be  a  noun  •   a 
noun   a  verb;   an  adverb,  a  noun  and  preposition;  the 
superlative  degree,  the  comparative  ;  the  imperative  mood, 
Oie  indicative;   the  future  ten^e,  the  present ;   and  so  on: 
because  they  may  respectively  be  resolved  into  similar  ■ 
meanings.     Thus,  in  tl.e  sentence.  - 1  desire  von  *n  ,i..  I 
rarn  '  the  words  to  depan^  ,n^j  be  called  a  noun,  bemuse  * 
they  are  equivalent  in  sens,  to  the  noun  departure,  in  the 
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following  scntrncc,  «  I  desire  your  ilcpartarc."  The  words 
"  depart  instanlly,"  may  be  proved  to  be,  not  the  impera- 
tive mood  with  an  adverb,  but  the  indicative  and  infinitive, 
with  a  noun  and  preposition  ;  for  thoy  arc  equivalent  to' 
"  I  desire  you  to  depart  in  an  instant."  The  superlative 
degree  it,  this  sentence,  "  Of  all  acquirements  virtue  is  the 
most  valuable,"  may  pass  for  the  comparative,  because  it 
conveys  the  same  sentiment  as,  «  Virtue  is  more  valuable 
than  every  other  acquirement." 

We  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  any  further,  as  the  reader 
must  be  satisfied,  that  only  the  word*  dmre,  in  the  equiva- 
lent sentence,  implies  afllrmation ;  and  that  one  plirase  may, 
m  sense,  be  equivalent  to  another,  though  its  grammatical 
nature  is  essentially  dilTerent. 

To  verbs  belong  number,  rEiisoN,  mood,  and  tense. 

Section  2.     Of  Number  and  Person. 
Verbs  have  two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural , 
as,  « I  run,  we  run,"  he. 

In  each  number  there  are  three  persons;  as, 


First  Person. 
Second  Person. 
Third  Person. 


b'ingiilar. 
I  love. 

Thou  lorcst. 
He  loves. 


We  love. 

Yc  or  yon  love. 

They  love. 


Ihus  the  verb,  in  some  parts  of  it,  varies  its  endings,  to 
express,  or  agree  with,  different  persons  of  the  same  number- 
ns,  «  I  love,  thou  lovest;  he  loveih,  or  loves ;"  and  also  to  ex- 
press different  numbers  oflhe  same  person :  as,  "  (hou  lovest 
ye  love  ;  he  lovclh,  they  love."    In  the  plural  number  of  the 
verb,  there  is  no  variation  of  ending  to  express  the  dilTer 
ent  persons;  and  the  verb,  in  the  three  persons  plural,  is 
"le  same  as  it  is  in  the  first  person  singular.     Yet  this 
Bcaniy  provision  of  terminations  is   sufficient  for  all  the 
purposes  of  dlscour.io,  and  no  ambiguity  arises  from  it  •  tlw 
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Verb  being  always  attended,  either  with  the  noun  expresi- 
ing  the  subject  acting  or  acted  upon,  or  with  the  pronoun 
representing  it.  For  this  reason,  the  plural  termination  in 
en,  they  loveii,  they  rvcren,  formerly  in  use,  was  laid  aside 
as  unnecessary,  and  has  long  been  obsolete. 

^^  Section  3.     Of  Moods  and  Participles. 

f^  Mood   or  Mode  is  a   particular   form   of  the  verb, 

j  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  hcing,    action,   or 

Ij  passion,  is  represented. 

I  The  nature  of  a  mood  may  be  more  intelligibly  explained 

j  j  to  the  scholar,  by  observing,  that  it  consists  in  the  change 

\Yhich  the  verb  undergoes,  to  signify  various  intentions  of 
the  mind,  and  various  modifications  and  circumstances  of 
action  :  which  explanation,  if  compared  with  the  following 
account  and  uses  of  the  different  moods,  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  and  illustrate  them. 

There  are  five  moods  of  verbs,  the  indicative, 
the  imperative,  the  potential,  the  subjunctive,  and 
the  infinitive. 

The  indicative  Mood  simply  indicates  or  declares  a 
thing  :  as,  "  He  loves,  he  is  loved  :"  or  it  asks  a  ques- 
tion :    as,  "  Does  he  love  .?"  "  Is  he  loved  .?" 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  used  for  commanding,  ex- 
horting, entreating,  or  permitting  :  as,  "  Depart  thou  ; 
mi«d  ye  ;   let  us  stay  ;   go  in  peace." 

Though  this  mood  derives  its  name  from  its  intimation 

of  command,  it  is  used  on  occasions  of  a  very  opposite  na- 

.   ture,  even  in  the  humblest  supplications  of  an  inferior  being 

to  one  who  is  infinitely  his  superior :   as,  "  Give  us  this  day 

our  daily  bread  ;   and  forgive  us  our  trespasses." 

The  potential  Mood  impHes  possibility  or  liberty, 
power,  Avill,  or  obligation  :  as,  "It  may  rain;  he  may 
go  or  stay,  I  can  ride ;  he  w^ould  walk ;  they  should 
leam.'^ 
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The  Subjunclive  Mood  represents  a  ll,i„,r  under  a 
condition,  „,„iive,  wish,  supp..iiion,  &,:. ;  a.,,!  i^  p,e. 
ceded  by  a  eonjunction,  cxjiressed  or  unden^tood,  and 
attended  by  another  verb:   as,  "  I  will  respect  him, 
though  h.  ehideme;"  "  Were  he  good,  he  would  To 
happy;"  thatis,  "./lie  were  good."_.V,,;„^,,, 202,203 
The  Infmitive  Mood  expresses  a  thing  i„  a  Reneral 
and  „„hn„ted  manner,  without  any  distinction  o!„u^ 
ber  or  person;  as,  "  to  act,  to  speak,  to  be  feared." 

The  participle  is  a  certain  for.n  of  the  verb,  and 
derives  .ts  name  fiom  its  participating,  not  only  ofZ 
properties  of  a  verb,  hnt  also  of'those'of  an  ^mive! 

!w  Vr  f'T"  "^  '""'^•'"g  I'm  ;'•  "  admired  and 
apphudcd,   he   became  vain ;"   "  //„„,•„„   /;„,-,/„^  ^■ 
work,  he  submitted  it,"  &c.  "^ 

There  are  three  participles,  the  Present  or  Active 
Uie  Perfect  or  Passive,  and  the  Compound  Perftet 
a*,     loving,  loved,  having  Ioved."_&6.^.  102. 

Agreeably  to  the  general  practice  of  granmmrian«  wo 
have  represented  the  present  participle,  a'active;  and  Z 
past,  as  passive:  butthcy  are  not  „„ifop„„y  so:  llepresen' 
IS  sometimes  nassivo  •  anrl  ii,.,  „»  .  •    /  present 

Thus   "  TI,P  r    .     '  ^       '^  frcquenlly  active. 

Ihns      liie  youh  „«»  ccsuming  by  „  b|„,v  mala.ly" 
The  Indiaa  «a.  hurmng  by  ,be  cruelly  of  bis  enemies  » 
^fs-::  ;  ^r,t--.<'V"»  r..ese„t  pa^.,ieip,e  ^^^^^ 
passively.        He  has  instructed  mcf    "I  f,nvr  a-rif^fnii,, 
repaid  his  ki„.,„ess ;.  are  examples 'of  the^    'p^^ 
being  applied  in  an  active  sense.    AVe  may  al.o  obse  ve      • 
*at    he  present  participle  is  sometimes  al„ei„tru  w  .h 
U.e  past  and  future  tenses  of  the  verb;  and  the  past  p.2 
ciple  connected  with  the  present  and  f„lure  .e...e      '^'~- 
most  unexceptionable  distinction  whichgrammarian's";:;: 

.  ro:  !;;t':''™!'.'^^' '"'  "•"'  "-""«p»'ntsto,becon! 

imuation  of  the  action,  passion,  or  slate,  denoted  by  the 


hi 
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Terb  ;  antl  the  other,  to  the  coiripletion  of  it.  Tims,  the 
prcsrnt  participle  signifies  impcrfext  action,  or  action  begin 
noJ  :*.>t  en.  led  :  as,  "  I  am  nriting  a  letter.*'  The  past  par 
acipie  bignihes  action  perfected,  or  finished :  as,  "  I  have 
rv7'if!m  a  letter;"  "  The  letter  is  nrittcji:'* 

Tlic  participle  is  distingiiishcd  from  the  adjective,  by  ll.c 
former's  expressing  the  idea  of  time,  and  the  latter's  de- 
noting only  I  quaiily.  The  phrases,  •'  loving  to  give  as 
well  as  to  receive,"  "  moving  in  haste,"  "  hcafcd  with  li- 
quor," contain  participles  giving  the  idea  of  time  ;  but  the 
epitlicts  ccniained  in  the  expressions,  "  a  loving  child," 
"  a  7noving  spectacle,"  "  a  heeded  imagination,"  mark  sim- 
ply the  qualities  referred  to,  without  any  regard  to  time ; 
and  may  properly  be  called  participial  adjectives. 

Particijjles  not  only  convey  the  notion  of  time ;  but  they 
also  signify  actions,  and  govern  the  cases  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, in  the  same  manner  as  verbs  do;  and  therefore  should 
be  comprehended  in  the  general  name  of  verbs.  That  they 
are  mere  modes  of  the  verb,  is  manifest,  if  our  definition  of 
a  verb  be  admitted  :  for  they  signify  being,  doing,  or  sulfer- 
ing,  with  the  designation  of  time  superadded.  But  if  the 
essence  of  the  verb  be  made  to  consist  in  affirmation  or 
assertion,  not  only  the  participle  will  be  excluded  from  its 
place  in  the  verb,  but  the  infinitive  itself  also;  which  cer- 
tain ancient  grammarians  of  great  authority  held  to  be  alone 
tlie  genuine  verb,  simple  and  unconnected  with  persons  ^ 
and  circumstances. 

The  following  phrases,  even  when  considered  in  them 
selves,  show  tliivl  participles  include  the  idea  of  time: 
"  The  letter  being  nritlcn,  or  having  been  rvrillen;"  "  Charles 
being  mriling,  havitig  rcrillen,  or  having  been  writing:' 
But  when  arranged  in  an  entire  sentence,  which  they  must 
be  to  make  a  complete  sense,  they  show  it  still  more  evi- 
.  dcntly  :  as,   "  Charles  kdving  rvriUen  the  letter,  sealed  and 

■  *   «■  When  this  participle  is  joined  to  the  verb  to  have,  it  is  called  perfect;  when  it 
ta  joineiJ  to  the  verb  to  be,  or  undeislood  ivith  it,  it  is  denoininitcd  passive.. 
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despatched  U." — The  pardciple  does  indeed  associate  with 
dififerent  tenses  of  the  verb  :  as,  "  1  am  writing,"  "  I  was 
writing,"  "  I  shall  be  writing :"  but  this  forms  no  just  ob- 
jection to  its  denoting  time.  If  the  time  of  it  is  often  rela- 
tive time,  this  circumstance,  far  from  disproving,  supports 
our  posit ionf.     Six  ohsr.rvalions  under  Hide  13  of  Syniux. 

Participles  sometimes  perform  the  office  of  substantives, 
and  are  used  as  such  ;  as  in  the  following  instances  :  "  The 
he.gmuins: ;"  "  a  good  unikrstamUv.s; ;"  excellent  rvrilinn' ;" 
"  The  chancellor's  /jciiis;  altnched  to  the  king  secured  his 
crown:"  "The  general's  liaviti(r  Jht/ed  in  this  enterprise 
occasioned  his  disgrace  ;"  "  John'^  having  bam  rvriliiig  a 
long  time  had  wearied  him." 

That  tiie  wonis  in  italics  of  the  three  latter  examples, 
perform  tlie  oHice  of  substantives,  and  may  be  (-onsidercd 
as  such,  will  be  evident,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  first  of  them 
has  exactly  the  same  mearslng  and  construction  as,  "  The 
chancellor's  attachment  to  the  king  secured  his  crown  j" 
and  that  the  other  examples  will  bear  a  simi'pr  construction. 
Tlie  wordo,  heuifr  allncJtcd,  govern  the  word  clianccllor^s  in 
tlie  possessive  case,  in  the  one  instance,  as  cleaily  as  allach- 
menl  governs  it  in  that  catc,  in  the  other  :  and  it  is  only 
substantives,  or  words  and  phrases  wliich  ojiorate  as  sub- 
stantives, that  govern  the  genitive  or  pos^nssive  case. 

The  following  sentence  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  ihe 
above,  either  in  sense  or  construction,  tiiough,  except  the 
genitive  case,  the  words  are  the  same  ;  "  Thf  chancellor, 
being  attached  to  the  king,  secured  his  crown."  In  the 
fo  mer,  the. words,  being  utlached,  form  t!ie  nominative 
case  to  the  verb,  and  are  stated  as  the  cause  of  the  effect ; 
in  the  latter,  they  are  not  the  nominative  case,  and  make 
only  a  circumstance  to  chancellor,  which  is  the  j)roper  no- 
minative.    It  maj  not  be  improper  to  add  anoiiier  form  of 

t  From  the  very  nat'jre  of  time,  an  action  may  he  prestnt  7toii>,  it  may  have  ben 
frcteiU  /crmerlif,  or  it  may  he  present  at  some  fuiurt  period— yet  who  ever  su[ipai' 


0iJ,  that  the  |>reseut  of  the  indicative  denotes  uo  linie  ? 
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this  scntonco,  by  which  tlie  Icaruer  may  beitcr  understaml 
the  peculiar  iiaUiro  luid  iorm  of  eacli  of  these  inothis  of  ex- 
prcbBion  :  "  The  chancellor  being  atlache(l  to  the  kinfr,  his 
crown  was  scciireil."  This  conalilutea  what  is  properly 
called,  the  Case  Absolute. 

Section  4.     Rrmarks  on  the  Potenlial  Mood. 

TiTAT  the  Potential  Mood  should  be  separated  from  the 
iuhjunctive,  is  evident,  from  the  intricacy  and  confusion 
.  which  are  produced  by  their  being  blended  together,  and 
from  the  distinct  nature  of  the  two  moods  ;  the  former  of 
which  may  be  expressed  without  any  condition,  supposi- 
tion, &.C.  as  will  «p|)ear  from  the  following  instances  : 
"  They  m{a;ht  have  doiie  belter  ;"  "  M'e  may  always  act 
uprightly  ;"  «  He  was  generous,  and  nould  not  take  re- 
venge ;"  «  We  should  resist  the  Hllurements  of  vice  ;"  "  I 
coidd  formerly  indulge  myself  in  things,  of  which  I  cunnol 
now  think  but  with  pain." 

Some  grammarians  have  supposed  that  the  Potential 
Mood,  as  di.stinlrui^.hed  above  from  the  Subjunctive,  coin- 
cides with  tiio  Indicative.  But  as  the  latter  "  simply  in- 
dicates or  declares  a  thing,"  it  is  manifest  that  the  former, 
which  modifies  the  declaration,  and  introduces  an  idea 
materially  distinct  from  it,  must  be  considerably  different. 
"  I  can  walk,"  '•  I  shoidd  walk,"  appear  to  be  so  essentially 
distinct  from  the  simplicity  of,  "  I  walk,"  «  I  walked,"  as 
to  warrant  a  correppondcnt  distinction  of  moods.  The  Im- 
perative and  Infinitive  Moods,  which  are  allowed  to  retain 
their  rank,  do  not  ai)pear  to  contain  such  strong  marks  of 
discrimination  from  the  Indicative,  as  are  found  in  the  Po- 
tential Mood. 

There  are  other  writers  on  this  subject,  who  exclude  the 
Potential  Mood  from  their  division,  because  it  is  formed, 
not  by  varying  the  principal  verb,  but  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  verbs  man.  can.  mifrht.  r.mifd.  mmi/rJ  km  .  k.,* 
if  we  recollect,  that  moods  are  used  "  to  signify  various 
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intentions  of  the  mind,  and  various  inodincations  and  cir- 
cumstances of  action,"  wc  shall  perceive  that  those  auxi 
linrios,  far  from  interfering  with  tliib  <le»ign,  do,  in  tho 
clearest  manner,  support  and  exemplify  it.  On'  the  reason 
allege«l  by  these  writers,  the  greater  part  of  the  Indicative 
Mood  must  also  be  excluded  ;  as  but  a  small  part  of  it  is 
conjugated  without  auxiliariea.  The  Suhjunclive  too  wJU 
fare  no  better  ;  since  it  ho  nearly  resembles  U»e  Indicative, 
and  is  formed  by  means  of  conjunctions,  expressed  cr  un- 
derstood, which  do  not  more  etTectually  show  the  varied 
intentions  of  the  mind,  than  the  auxiliaries  do  which  are 
used  to  form  the  Potential  Mood. 

Some  writers  have  given  our  moods  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  have  assigned  to  them.  They  assert  that  the 
English  language  may  be  said,  without  any  great  impro^ 
priety,  to  have  as  many  moods  as  it  has  auxiliary  verbs; 
and  they  allege,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  <hat  the  com^ 
pound  expression  whicii  they  help  to  form,  point  out  those 
various  dispositions  and  actions,  which,  m  other  languages, 
are  expressed  by  moods.  This  would  be  to  multiply  the' 
moods  without  advantage.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the 
conjugation  or  variation  of  verbs,  in  the  English  language, 
is  effected,  almost  entirely,  by  the  means  of  auxiliaries! 
We  must,  therefore,  accommodate  ourselves  to  this  cir- 
cumstance; and  do  that  by  their  assistance,  which  has  been 
done  in  the  learned  languages,  (a  few  instances  to  the  con- 
trary excepted,)  in  another  manner,  namely,  by  varying 
the  form  of  the  verb  itself.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  set  proper  bounds  to  this  business,  so  as  not  to  oc- 
casion obscurity  and  perplexity,  when  we  mean  to  be  sim- 
ple and  perspicuous.  Instead,  therefore,  of  making  a  sepa- 
rate mood  for  every  auxiliary  verb,  and  introducing  moods 
Inlerrorralivc.Oplnlivp.PrnmrMnivp   TTnyir,/;.,^   n /;,..  c- 

.         /  ,.  -    . ,    ..•-.»  vft  etc,  J.  /  r.utitttt;,  OwC. 

we  have  exhibited  such  only  as  are  obviously  distinct ;  ami 
which,  whilst  they  are  calculated  to  unfold  and  display  the 
Bubject  intelligibly  to  the  learner,  seem  to  be  sulTicient,  and 
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not  more  than  sufficient,  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for 
which  moods  were  introduced. 

From  Grammarians  who  form  their  ideas,  and  make 
Oieir  decisions,  respecting  this  part  of  English  Grammar, 
on  the  principles  and  construction  of  languages,  which,  in 
these  points,  do  not  suit  tlie  peculiar  nature  of  our  own, 
but  differ  considerably  from  it,  we  may  naturally  expect 
grammatical  schemes  that  are  not  very  perspicuous  nor 
perfectly  consistent,  and  which  will  tend  more  to  perplex 
than  inform  the  learner.  See  ])agcs  84 — 86.  102 — 104. 
108—111.201—203. 

,  Section  5.  Of  the  Tenses. 
Tense,  being  the  distinction  of  time,  might  seem  to 
admi't  only  of  the  present,  past,  and  future  ;  but  to  mark 
it  more  accurately,  it  is  made  to  consist  of  six  varia- 
tions, viz.  tlie  PRESENT,  the  impeuivect,  the  perfect, 
the  pluperfect,  and  the  first  and  second  futuiie 

TENSES. 

The  Present  Tense  represents  an  action  or  event,  as 
passing  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  mentioned :  as,  "  I 
rule  ;  J  am  ruled  ;  I  tliink  ;  I  fear." 

The  prccent  tense  likewise  expresses  a  character,  quality, 
&tc.  at  preaent  existing  :  as,  "  He  is  an  able  man  ;"  "  She 
is  an  aiiiiable  woman."  It  is  also  used  in  speaking  of 
action:;  conliuued,  with  occasional  intermis-iious,  to  the 
present  time  :  as,  "  Fie  frequently  rides ;"  "  He  walks  out 
fivcry  morning ;"  "  He  goes  into  the  country  every  sum- 
mer." We  sometimes  apply  this  tense  even  to  persons 
long  since  dead :  as,  "  Seneca  reasons  and  morali/ies  well;" 
"  Job  sj)eaks  feelingly  of  his  afflictJoti^." 

The  present  tense,  preceded  by  the  words,  whcn^  before^ 
afkr,  as  soon  as,  tec.  is  sometimes  used  to  point  out  the 
relative  lime  of  a  Aiture  action :  as,  "  JFhen  ho  arrives  he 
ir  the  news ;"  "  Ho  v.ill  hear  the  news  Liforc  he 
or  as  soon  as  ho  arrives,  or,  at  fartliest,  soon  nf/ni 
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lie  arrives  ;"  "  Tlie  more  she  improves,  (he  more  ainiabre 
she  will  !>e." 

In  animated  Iiistorical  iiarralions,  Ihis  tense  is  somcflmca 
siibstitutcMl  for  the  i;nperft;ct  tense:  as,  "He  enters  the  ter- 
ritory of  tlie  peaceal)le  iiihabitanls  ;  hcfirhls  and  conr^nrrs, 
lakes  an  immense  booty,  whiclj  ho  divides  amon-st  \iU  sol- 
diers, and  returns  home  to  enjoy  an  empty  triumph." 

The  liupcifect  Tense  represents  the  actioji  or  event, 
either  as  past  and  nni.ihod,  or  as  remaining  unfinisheJ 
at  a  certain  time  past :  as,  "1  loved  her  for  her  modesty 
and  virtue^"  "Tlioy  uerc  travelling  post  when  he  met 
them." 

Tile  Perfect  Tense  not  only  refers  to  what  is  past, 
but  also  conv<^ys  an  aiiu.^i„n  to  the  present  time  :  as, 
"  I  have  finished  my  letter^"  "  I  have  seen  the  person 
that  was  reccmmoiided  to  me." 

In  the  former  example,  it  is  si-nified  Ihat  the  nnishing 
of  tiK)  IcKer,  thougli  past,  wag  at  a  period  hnmcMliaiely,  or 
very  nearly,  preceding  *ho  present  Hme.     In  (Ik^  hitler' in- 
stance, it  is  uncertain  wlielher  tli<,.  person  m(;n(ioned  was 
seen   by  tlie  sj.ealvcr  a   lo:- >;  cr  rliort  b'me   before      The 
meanmo;  i,,  «*  l  |k»vc  ..en  him  .ome  lime  in  the  course  of  a 
period  which   include.,  uv  (x.mes  to,  (he  present  time." 
^^  hen  the  paiiicular  ti.Mie  ,of  any  occurrence  is  specified 
^^  I»'Or  to  (ho  present  lime,  <his  t,mse  is  not  used  :  i<n'  it 
^vonhl  be  improper  to  say,  -  I  /,.„•.  seen  him  yesfenl.y  •"  or 
;'  I  have  Jhushcd  my  work  la.f  wcc>h."     In  (hese  easel  ihJ 
miporfect  is  nece.;.uy  :  a.,  - 1  ,,,,  ,,i,„  yesterday;"  «i 
Mshcdinv  worl;  last  wcHc."     But  wlien  we  speak  in(h>fi. 
Jl'tely  cf  ar;y  (fun;^  pa.,t,  as  happening,  or  not  happenlo'^  in 
l.ic  (lay,  y<.a!-,  or  a-o,   in  whirh  we  mention  it,  (ho  rurfcct 
niUBt  be  employed  :  as,  "  I  hare  been  there  this  morning  :" 
"I  have  travelled  mnclr  lb" 
dar.-rers  throusli  life."     In  n^Sv 
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we  use  Ihe  imperfect :  as,  "  They  came  home  early  this  morn 
ing;"  "  He  7vas  with  them  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon.' 

The  perfect  tense,  and  the  imperfect  tense,  both  denote  a 
thing  that  is  past;  but  the  former  denotes  it  in  such  a  man 
ner,  that  there  is  still  actually  remaining  some  part  of  the 
time  to  slide  away,  wherein  we  declare  the  thing  has  been 
done;  whereas  the  imperfect  denotes  tiie  thing  c  action 
past,  in  sur'h  a  manner,  that  nothing  remains  of  that  time  in 
which  it  was  done.  If  we  speak  of  the  present  century,  we 
say,  "  Philosophers  have  made  great  discoveries  in  the  pre- 
sent century  :"  but  if  we  f-peak  of  the  last  century,  we  say, 
*'  Philosophers  made  great  discoveries  in  the  last  century." 
"  He  has  been  much  afllicted  this  year;"  "I  have  this  week 
read  the  king's  proclamation  ;"  "  I  have  heard  great  news 
this  morning:"  in  these  instances,  '' l\c  has  been,''  ''1  have 
read,''  and  "  heard,"  denote  things  Ihat  are  past ;  but  they 
occurred  in  this  year,  in  this  week,  and  to-day;  and  still  there 
remains  a  part  of  (his  year,  week,  and  day,  whereof  I  speak. 

In  general,  tlie  perfect  tense  may  be  applied  wherever 
the  action  is  connected  with  the  present  lime,  by  the  actual 
existence,  cither  of  the  author,  or  of  the  work,  thouah  it 
may  have  been  performed  many  centuries  ago;  but  if 
neither  the  author  nor  the  work  now  remains,  it  cannot  be 
used.  We  may  say,  "  Cicero  has  nritten  oralions  ;"  but  we 
cannot  say,  "Cicero  has  written  poems;"  bccau?e  (he  ora- 
tions are  in  being,  but  (he  poems  are  lost.  Speaking  of 
priests  in  general,  we  may  say,  "  They  have  in  all  ages 
daimcd  great  powers ;"  because  the  general  order  of  the 
prieslhood  still  exists :  but  if  we  speak  of  (he  Druids,  as  any 
particular  order  of  priests,  which  does  not  now  exist,  we 
cannot  use  this  tense.  We  cannot  say,  "  The  Druid  priests 
Imve  claimed  great  powers  ;"  but  must  say,  "  The  Druid 
priests  claimed  great  powers  ;"  because  that  order  is  now 
totally  extinct.     See  PiciiBouRN  on  the  English  verb. 

The  Pluperfect  Tense  represents  a  tiling,  not  only 
as  past,  but  also  as  prior  to  some  other  point  of  time 
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specified  in  the  sentence :  as.  "  I  h^^d  finished  „,y  letter 
befoic  he  arrived."  •' 

Tlic  First  Future  Tense  represents  the  action  as  yH 
to  come,  either  with  or  without  respect  to  the  .,rrci=.c 
.me:  as    "The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ;"  "I  shall  see 
tlien)  again." 

The  Second  Future  intimates  that  the  action  will 
>e  fully  accomplished,  at  or  before  the  time  of  another 

0  tlotk ,       The  two  houses  will  have  finished  the.r 
b>.smess,  when  the  king  eomes  to  prorogue  them."+ 

It  IS  to  be  observed,  (hat  in  the  subjunctive  moo<l  '(be 
event  be.ng  spoken  of  under  a  condiUon  or  supposido^  or 
jn  .be  form  of  a  wish,  and  (berofore  as  d„ub(f  ,  an^eon 
t-gont,  the  verb  Kscif  in  („e  present,  and  the  auxiliary  bl 
"f  the  present  and  past  imperfect  times,  often  carry  w  lib 
tbem  somcvbat  of  a  f„(ure  sense  :  as,  "  If  he  coL  („- 
morrow,  I  may  speak  to  bhn  ;"  "  If  I,e  should,  or  xvoubl 

1    /         Observe  also,  that  the  auxiliaries  .Md  and 
noud,  ,„  the  .mperfeet  times,  are  used  to  express  (be  pre- 
Rent  and  future  as  well  as  the  past :  as,  "  It  is  my  de  i,e 
>bal  be  should,  or  would,  come  now-,  or  (o-morrow  •"  ^ 
well  as    "  It  was  my  desire,  that  be  should  or  would  come 
yesterday."    So  that  in  tbis  mood  (he  precise  (iml  of   h 

ZZ::"'  ""'"'"'""'•'  ''  ""=  ™"'-  »■»•  """  of 
The  present,  pasi,  and  future  tenses,  may  be  used  either 

2"  wb"  'f^T"- ""'" '-''"  -^'-'  *"  "•-  ™^  " 

VHlual  acts  they  are  applied  i„dcfi„i(ely  :  as,  "  Virtue  pro- 
.«ofe»  happiness  ;"  "The  old  Romans „rf  by  ben'fi's 
more  than  by  fear;"  "I  ^A„«  i,„,„,r,:.  ,.„..,..L_".. 
more  usefully."     fn  the.e  examples,  the  wo;ds^,;.o/lv 

t  Sec  ar.  acount  of  the  Ump'e  apd  compou,idi  tenses,  at  ,>»£e  Uio. 
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governed,  and  shall  employ,  arc  used  indcfinilcly,  boIJi  in 
regard  io  action  and  time  ;  for  tliej'  are  not  confined  to  in- 
dividual actions,  nor  to  any  precise  points  of  present,  past, 
or  future  time.  When  they  are  ap])licd  to  signify  particu- 
lar actions,  and  lo  ascertain  the  j)rccise  poinis  of  time  to 
wliich  they  are  confined,  they  are  used  dotinitely;  as  in  tlie 
following  instances.  "  My  brotlier  w  nriling  ;'^  "  He  lyuill 
the  liouse  last  summer,  but  did  not  inhahit  it  till  yesterday 
"  lie  ivill  rvrile  another  letter  to-morrow." 

The  diderent  tenses  also  represent  an  action  as  comphle 
or  perfed,  or  as  inconipldo.  or  imperfed.     In  the  pln-ases, 
''■  I  am  writing,"  "  I  was  writing,"  "  I  shall  be  wilting;," 
imperfect,  unfinished  actions  arc  sigrjfied.    But  liic  foilmv- 
ing  examples,  "I  wrote,"  "I  jiave  written,"  "I  liad  written," 
"  I  siial!  have  written,"  all  denofo  compleie  perfect  action. 
From  the  preceding  representation  of  tlie  difTereni  tenses, 
it  appears,  that  each  of  tjiem  has  its  distinct  and  peculiar 
province  ;  and  that  though  some  of  tliom  may  sometimos 
be  used  promiscuously,   or  substituted  one  for  another,  in 
cases  wiiere  great  accuracy  is  not  required,  yd  tiierc  is  a 
real  and  essential  dirforence  in  their  mending. — It  is  al^o 
evident,  tliat  the  English  language  contains  the  six  tenses 
which  we  have  enumerated.     Giamina.'ians  v.ho  limit  ti.c 
number  to  two,  or  at  most  lo  tiiree,   namely,  the  f»rcL-enf, 
i\\e  imperfect,  and  the  future,  do  not  rellect  that  the  Ei;glish 
Aorb  is  mostly  com})03ed  of  princijjal  and  anxiiiary  ;  and 
"hat  these  several  parts  conslitnle  cue  verb.     Eiliier  the 
'nglisli  language  has  no  regular  future  tense,  or  its  future  is 
omposcd  of  tlic  auxiliary  and  the  principal  verb.     If  the 
.alter  be  admitted,  then  the  auxiliary  and  principal  united, 
constifute  a  !cnse,  in  one  instance  ;  ajid,  from  reason  iind 
analogy,  may  doubtless  do  so,  in  ethers,  in  which  minuter 
divisions  of  time  are  necessary,  or  useful.     What  reason 

.5  oih.-. 
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in  wliich  a  v.'holc  is  regarded  as  composed  of  Bcvernl  paH>, 
^i  of  principal  and  adjimcts  ?  There  is  nothing  heterog-rinc 
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ous  in  the  parts  :  and  precedent,  analogy,  utility,  and  even 
necessity,  authorize  the  union. 

In  support  of  tiiis  opinion,  we  have  the  authority  of 
eminent  grammarians ;  in  particular,  that  of  Dr.  Bcatlic. 
"  Some  writers,"  says  the  doctor,  "  will  not  allow  any 
tiling  to  be  a  tense,  but  what  in  one  inllected  Avord,  ex- 
presses an  affirmation  with  time;  for  liiat  those  pa»'ta  of  the 
verb  are  not  properly  called  tenses,  which  assume  tiiat 
appearance,  by  means  of  auxiliary  words.  At  this  rate, 
we  should  have,  in  English,  two  tenses  only,  the  present 
and  the  past  in  the  active  verb,  and  in  the  passive  no  tenses 
at  all.  But  this  is  a  needless  nicety;  and,  if  adopted, 
would  introduce  confusion  into  tlso  grammatical  art.  If 
amaveram  be  a  tense,  why  should  not  ainalus  fucram  ?  If 
/  heard  be  a  tense,  /  did  hear,  I  have,  heard,  and  /  shall 
hear,  must  be  equally  entitled  to  that  appellation." 

The  proper  form  of  a  tense,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  ' 
lOiigues,  is  certainly  that  which  it  has  in  the  grammars  of 
tlioso  languages.  But  in  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  grammars, 
we  uniformly  find,  that  some  of  the  tenses  are  formed  by 
variati()n3  of  the  principal  verb  ;  and  others,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  hcl[)ing  veib.  II  is,  therefore,  indisputable,  that 
the  piiiicipai  verb,  or  ratjjcr  its  participle,  and  an  auxiliary, 
coasliiuie  a  regular  tcjise  in  the  Greelc  and  Latin  languages. 
This  point  being  established,  w^e  may,  doubtless,  apply  it 
to  English  verbs;  and  e-xtend  the  principle  as  far  as  con- 
venience, and  the  idiom  of  our  language  require. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that,  on  the  same  ground  that  a  par- 
ticij.Ie  &nd  auxiliary  are  allowed  to  form  a  tense,  and  the 
vei'b  1=-  to  be  conjugaied  accordiiigly,  liie  English  noun  and 
proiioun  ought  to  be  declined  at  large,  with  articles  and 
preposilions ;  W'c  must  object  to  the  inference.  Such  a 
mode  of  declension  is  not  adapted  to  our  language.  This 
we  think  has  been  already  provedf.  It  is  also  confcg^cdly 
inappficabie  to  the  learned  languages.     Where  then  is  th^      ij| 

+  Sec  paso5-4. 
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grammatical  inconsistency,  or  the  want  of  conformity  fa 
the  principles  of  analogy,  i„  making  some  tenses  of  (J,o 
English  verb  to  consist  of  principal  and  auxiliary;  and  the 
cases  of  English  nouns,  chiefly  in  their  termination  ?  The 
argument  from  analogy,  instead  of  militating  against  us,  ap- 
pears to  confirm  and  establish  our  position.  See  pa^-es 
78— 80.— 102— 104.  108— 111.  201—203. 

We  shall  close  these  remarks  on  the  tenses,  with  a  few 
observalions  extracted  from  the  Encyc^opaedu  Britan- 
NiCA.     They  are  worth  the  sludcnt's  attention,  as  a  part  of 
them  apphes,  not  only  to  our  views  of  the  lenses,  but  to 
many  other  parts  of  the  work.-<'  Harris  (by  way  of  hypo- 
hesis)  has  enumerated  no  fewer  than  twelve  tenses.     Of 
th.3  enumeration  we  can  by  no  means  approve  :  for,  without 
entenng  mlo  a  minute  examination  of  it,  nothing  can  be 
more  obv.ous,  than  that  his  inceplWeprescul,  »  I  am  goin? 
o  write,    IS  a  future  tense  ;  and  his  completive  presenL  -  1 
have  wntten,"  a  past  tense.    But,  as  was  before  observed 
of  the  classification  of  words,  we  cannot  help  being  of  opini- 
on  Uiat,  to  take  the  tenses  as  tiiey  are  commonly  received 
and  cmleavour  to  ascertain  their  nature  and  (heir  dilTor- 
ences,  ,s  a  m.^ch  more  useful  exercise,  as  well  as  more 
proper  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  than  to  raise,  as  might  easily 
be  raised,  new  theories  on  I  he  subjecl."f 

Section  G.     Th,  Cor^J^gaUon  of  the  auxilmry  verb, 
TO  HAVE  and  to  be. 

The  Conjugation  of  a  verb,  is  the  regular  combina- 
lion  and  arrangement  of  its  several  numbers,  persons 
moods,  and  tenses.  ' 

The  Conjugation  of  an  active  verb  is  styled  the  active 
voice;  and  that  of  a  passive  verb,  the  passive  voice 

.he\^el;:erLT'"'""'"^'"^''"'^  '"^^'''"''"^'  support  to  .he  author,  syste.  of 
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riie  auxiliary  and  active  verb  to  have,  is  conjugat- 
ed in  the  following  manner. 

TO  lUVE 

Indicative  Mood. 


SIlTflUT.An. 

1 .  Pers.  I  have. 
■  2.  Pers.  Thou  hasf. 
3.  Pers.  He,  she 
hath  or  has. 

filNOUIiAR. 

1.  Ihml. 

2.  Thouhadst. 

3.  He,  &.C.  had. 

SINGULAR. 

1.  I  have  had. 

2.  Thou  haBt  had. 

3.  He  has  had. 


PRESENT  TENSE, 

ri.URAI.. 

1.  We  have. 


,  or  it  ) 


2.  Ye  or  you  have. 

3.  Tliey  liave 


IMPERFECT  TENSEf. 

PMTRAI.. 

1.  We  had. 


2.  Ye  or  you  had. 

3.  They  had. 


PERFECT  TENPEf. 

pi.rnAii. 

1 .  We  have  had. 


2.  Ye  or  you  have  had. 

3.  They  have  hjjd. 


PiNnri.An. 

1 .  I  had  had. 


PLUPERFECT  TRNSEf- 

PM'RAI,. 

1.  We  had  had. 


2.  Thou  hadst  liad.  2.  Ye  or  you  had  had, 

3.  He  had  had.  6.  They  had  had. 

FIRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 


si.noi;lar. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  have. 


PI. URAL. 

I .  AVe  shall  or  will  have 


2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  have.    2,  Yeoryou  shall  or  will  have 

3.  He  shall  or  will  have.         3.  They  shall  or  will  have. 

t  The  terms  which  wc  have  udoptcd,  to  de«i?niUe  the  three  past  tenses,  may  not 
be  exactly  signilicwit  of  their  nature  and  distinction'?.  But  as  they  are  used  hy 
grammariaiLs  in  general,  and  have  an  established  authority  ;  and,  especially,  as  the 
meaning  attached  to  each  of  ihem,  and  their  different  significations,  have  been 
carefully  explained  ;  -vvc  presume  that  no  solid  objection  can  be  made  to  the  use  of 
lerms  so  generally  approved,  and  so  explicitly  definc(i.  See  page  86  and  80.  W« 
•re  supported  in  these  sentiments,  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  .^ce  the  first 
note  in  his  "Grammar  of  the  English  Tongiic,"  prefixed  to  his  dictionary<  If, 
however,  any  teachers  should  think  it  warrantable  to  change  the  established  names, 
they  cannot  perhaps  find  any  moi-c  ;ipproprialc,  than  the  terms //-ft  pTclerit,  ictoiu< 
priUrit,  and  tjiird  pTclerit  —See  the  Octavo  Grammar. 
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1.  I  shall  have  had.  1.  We  ahall  have  had. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  had.  2.  y^  ^r  you  Avill  have  had. 

3.  He  Will  have  had.  3.  They  will  have  had. 

Impcrulive  Mood. 

"'■"'"■*«•  PLURAL. 

1.  Let  me  have.  ].  Let  us  have. 

2.  Have,  or  have  Ihou,  or  2.  Have,  or  have  ye,  or  do  ye 
do  thou  have.  o;- you  have. 

3.  Let  him  have.  3.  Lei  them  havef. 

The  imperative  mood  is  not  strictly  entitled  to  three  per- 
Eons.     The  cgmmaud  is  always  adihessed  to  iha  second 
person,  not  to  the  firot  or  third.     For  when  we  say,  "  Let 
me  liave,"  "  Let  him,  or  let  them  luae,"  the  meaning  and 
construction  are,  do  thou,  or  do  ye,  let  mo,   him,  or  them 
have.     Ill  pliilosophical  strictness,  both  number  and  person 
might  be  entirely  excluded  from  every  verb.     They  arc 
in  fact,  the  properties  of  substantives,  not  a  part  of  the 
essence  of  a  verb.    Even  tiie  name  of  the  hapcrative  mood, 
does  not  always  correspond  to  its  nature  :  for  \i  sometimes 
petitions  as  well  as  commands.     But,  with  respect  to  all 
these  points,  the  practice  of  our  gijurmiarians  is  so  uniform- 
ly  fixed,  and  so  analogous  to  the  languages,  ancient  and 
modern,  which  our  youth  hav*-  to  study,  that  it  Avould  bo 
an  unwarrantable  degree  of  innovation,  to  deviate  from  the 
established  terms  and  arrangements,     fiee   the  advciiise 
mcnt  at  \hQ  end  of  the  Introduction,  page  8  ;  and  \he  quo 
tation  from  tlje  Encyclopa}(iia  Brita:inica,  page  86. 

Potential  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sr.N'OrLAR.  PT.rr.  .\I, 

1.  I  may  or  can  have.  1.  We  may  or  can  Jiave. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have.2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 

3.  He  may  or  can  have.         3.  Tiiey  may  or  can  have. 

t  If.wrhscnlcnccs  should  be  rigorousTy  examine.!,  the  Imperative  ,vill  appear 
Wtoiiiist  merely  in  (he  won! /t/.    £ec  Pa.-j ;«;'•,  j,.  023. 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

rixarLAi.  pluiial. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would^ 
should  have.  or  should  liavc. 

2.  Thou    mightst)    couUUt,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
wouldst  or  shouldst  have.  would,  or  should  iiave. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They 'might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have.  or  should  have. 


PERFECT  TENSE. 

SIJfOULAn.  PUIRAL. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  had.  1.  We  may  or  can  have  had. 

2.  Thou  maystor  canst  have  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 
had.  have  had. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  liad.  3.  They  may  or  can  have  had. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SlSrOULAR.  PLUkAIi. 

1.  1  mi^ht,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would, 
should  have  had.  or  should  have  had. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  coidd, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have  would,  or  should  have 
had.  had. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  Avould, 
or  should  have  had.  or  should  have  hadjj. 

Subjunctive  Blood. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 


SIXatTLAR. 

I    If  I  have. 

2.  If  thou  havef. 

3.  If  he  havef. 


PU'RAI.. 

1 .  If  we  have. 

2.  If  3'^e  or  you  have. 

3.  If  they  have. 


II  Shall  and  will,  wlipn  they  denote  inclination,  resolution,  promise,  may  be  con- 
sidered, as  ivcU  as  their  relations  thovld  and  mould,  a?  belonging  to  the  poteiiti.0 
mood.  Rut  as  they  gonerally  signify  futurity,  they  have  been  ajiproprialed,  M 
bt'lping  verbs,  to  Che  forniation  of  the  future  tenses  of  the  indicntive  and  subjunc- 
tive moods. 

t  Grammarians,  in  grnersi,  conjugate  the  present  of  the  anxiliarj',  in  this  man- 
nor.  Hut  wc  presume  that  this  is  the  form  of  the  verb,  considered  as  a  priiii:lpal., 
not  as  an  ataiUarif  verb.    See  page  200.  A'ote  5 
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The  remaining  tenees  of  tiie  subjunctive  mood,  are,  in 
every  respect,  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  'the 
indicative  moodf;  with  the  addiUon  to  the  verb,  of  a  con- 
junction, expressed  or  implied,  denoting  a  condition,  mo- 
tive, wish,  supposition,  &.c.  It  will  be  proper  to  direct  the 
learner  to  ro[)eat  all  the  tenses  of  this  mood,  with  a  con- 
junction prefixed  to  each  of  them.  See,  on  this  subject, 
the  observations  at  page  103;  and  the  notes  on  the  nine- 
teenth rule  of  syntax. 

Infinitive  Mood. 


PftESKNT.  To  have. 


PERFECT.  To  have  had. 


PARTICIPLES. 

PUESENT  OR  ACTIVE.     Having. 

PERFECT.  Had. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.       Having  had. 
As  the  subjunctive  mood,  in  English,  has  no  variation 
in  the  form  of  the  verb,  from  the  indicative,  (except  in  the' 
present  tense,  and  the  second  future  tense,  of  verbs  general- 
ly, and  the  present  and  imp(>rfect  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be,) 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  conjugate  it  in  (hiswork,  through 
every  tense.     But  all   the  other  moods  and  tenses  of  the 
verbs,  both  in  the  active  and  passive  voices,  are  conjugated 
at  large,  that  the  learners  may  have  no  doubts  or  misap- 
prehensions respecting  tlieir  particular  forms.     They  to 
whom  the  subject  of  grammar  is  entirely  new,  an«l  young 
persons  especially,  are  much  more  readily  and  effectually 
instructed,  by  seeing  the  parts  of  a  subject  so  essential  as 
the  verb,  unfolded  and  si)read  before  (hem,  in  all  their  varie- 
ties, than  by  being  generally  and  cursorily  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  exhibited.     The  time  em- 
ployed by  the  scholars,  rn  consequence  of  this  display  of 
the  verbs,  is  of  small  moment,  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages which  they  will  probably  derive  from  the  plan. 

1  Except  that  the  second  an.l  third  persons,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  second 
ruture  tense,  require  the  auxiliary  shall,  shall,  ins^tead  of  wilt,  will.  Thu*  "  He 
tUl  have  completed  the  work  by  midsummer,"  is  the  indicative  form  •  but  t'- 
lulyunctive  is,  "  If  he  shall  have  completed  the  ^^■ork  by  midsummer  » 
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It  may  not,  however,  be  generally  proper  for  youne 
persons  beginning  the  study  of  grammar,  to  commit  to 
memory  all  the  tenses  of  the  verbs.  If  the  simple  tenses, 
namely  the  present  and  the  imperfect,  together  with  U.e 
firdfulure  tense,  shouhl,  in  the  first  instance,  be  con.mitted 
to  me,„ory,  and  the  rest  carefully  perused  and  explained. 
the  busme.,  wdl  not  be  tedious  to  the  scholars,  and  theiV 
pn  ess  wdl  be  rendered  more  obvious  and  pleasing.  The 
general  view  of  the  subject,  thus  acquired  and  impressed, 
may  afterwards  be  extended  with  ease  and  advantao-e 

It  appears  to  be  proper,  for  the  informalion  of  the  learn- 
ers,  to  make  a  few  observations  in  this  place,  on  some  of 
the  tenses,  &c.     The  first  is,  that,  in  the  potential  mood. 
some  grammarians  confound  the  present  with  the  imper- 
fect ten»e ;  and  the  perfect  with  the  pluperfect.     But  Uiat 
they  are  really  distinct,  and  have  an  appropriate  reference 
to  tune,  corrcspomlent  to  the  definitions  of  those  ten«es 
Will  appear  from  a  few  examples  :  "  I  wished  him  to  stay' 
l>u   he  nould  not  -     "  I  could  not  accomplish  the  business' 
•"time  ;       "  It  was  my  (firection  that  he  should  submit  ;" 
He  was  dl,  but  I  thought  he  might  live  :"  «  I  „,ay  have 
mmmderslood  hi,n  ;»  "  He  cannot  have  deceived  me  •"  «  H« 
m^ghl  have  finished  the  work  sooner,  but  he  could  not  have 
done  It  better."--It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  tivat,  on 

ZuUlTr'T'!''"  '"'""'^^  "••^^•^'  could,  would,  and 
should,  refer  also  to  present  and  to  future  time.  See  page  85. 

Ihenext  remark  is,  that  the  auxiliary  ,t,7/,  in  the  first 

person  singular  and  plural  of  the  second  future  tense  ;  and 

he  auxiliary  shall,  i„  the  second  ami  third  persons  of  that 

|lense,  in  the  indicative  mood,  appear  to  be  incorrectly  ap- 

Inhed      The  impropriety  of  such  associations  may  be  in- 

'^n-ed  from  a  few  examples  :     "  I  n.V/  have  had  previous 

mtice  whenever  the  event  happens  ;"     «  Thou  shall  have 

ierved  thy  apprenticeship  before  the  end  of  the  year  •'» 

He  shall  have  completed  his  business  when  the  messenger 


^1 


rives  "     «  I  shall  have  had  :  tl 
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will  have  completed,"  &.c.  would  have  been  correct  and 
applicable.  The  peculiar  import  of  these  auxiliaries,  as 
explained  in  page  98,  under  section  7,  seems  to  account  fo; 
their  impropriety  in  the  applicationsr  just  mentioned. 

Some  writers  on  Grammar  object  to  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting the  second  future,  in  both  the  indicative  and  sub- 
junctive moods :  but  that  this  tense  is  applicable  to  botli 
moods,  will  be  njanifcst  from  the  following  examples. 
"  John  will  have  earned  his  wages  the  next  new-year's  day," 
13  a  simple  declaration,  and  therefore  in  the  indicative  mood  : 
"  If  Re  shall  have  finished  his  work  when  the  bell  rings,  he 
will  be  entitled  to  the  reward,"  is  conditional  and  coutin 
gent,  and  is  therefore  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

We  shall  conclude  these  detached  observations,  with  one 
remark  which  mr.y  be  useful  to  the  young  scholar,  namely, 
that  as  the  indicative  mood  is  converted  into  the  subjuncfive, 
by  the  expression  of  a  condition,  tnctive,  wish,  supposition, 
&-C.  being  superadded  to  it ;  so  the  potential  mood  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  turned  into  the  subjunctive  ;  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  examples :  "  If  I  could  deceive  him,  I 
should  abhor  it  j"  "  Though  he  should  increase  in  wealth,  he 
would  not  be  charitable  ;"  "  Even  in  prosperity  he  would 
gain  no  esteem,  unless  he  should  conduct  himself  better." 

The  auxiliary  and  neuter  verb  To  be,  is  conjugated 

as  follows ; 

TO  BE. 

INDICATIVE  MOOD. 


SIXGCLAB. 

1.  I  am. 

2.  Thou  art. 

3.  He,  she,  or  it  is. 

SINGULAR, 

1.  I  was. 

2.  Thou  wast. 

3.  He  was. 


rUESENT  TENSE. 

PtUIilTi. 

1.  We  are 

2.  Ye  or  you  are. 

3.  They  are. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

PLtTRAIi. 

1.  We  were. 

2.  Ye  or  you  were. 

3.  They  were. 
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s  conjugated 


aisovhiK. 


PERFECT  TKNSE. 


1.  I  have  been. 

2.  Thou  hast  been. 

S.  He  hall?  or  has  been. 


1 .  We  have  been. 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  been* 

3.  They  have  been. 


eiNOUT.AR. 


PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

PnURAIit 


1 .  I  had  been. 

2.  lliou  hadst  been. 

3.  He  had  been. 


1.  We  had  been.    • 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  been. 

3.  They  had  been. 


{■IXOrLAR.* 


FIRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 

PLURAL. 


1.  I  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  be. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be. 


1.  We  shall  or  will  be. 

2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be . 

3.  They  shall  or  will  be. 


SINOrtAR. 


SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE. 

PLURAL. 


1 .  I  shall  have  been. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been. 

3.  He  will  have  been. 


1 .  We  shall  have  been. 

» 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been. 

3.  They  will  have  been. 


Imperative  Mood. 


ShVOrLAR. 


PLURAL. 


1    Let  me  be. 

2.  Be  thou  or  do  thou  be. 

3.  Let  him  be. 


1.  Let  us  be. 

2.  Be  yc  or  yon,  or  do  ye  be. 

3.  Lot  them  be. 


e. 


ere. 


Potential    Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE 

SIHOUI.AR.  '  PLURAL. 

1 .  I  may  or  can  be.  1 .  We  may  or  can  be. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be.   2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  bo. 

3.  He  may  or  can  be.  3.  They  may  or  can  be. 
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IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

PLURAL. 


SlMbULAR. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  miglit,  could,  would, 
should  be.  or  should  be. 

2.  Thou    mightst,    couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  be.  would,  or  should  be. 

8.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  be.  or  should  be. 

•  PERFECT  TENSE. 

SIMGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been.   1.  We  may  or  can  have  been. 

2.  Thou  may  st  or  canst  have  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can 
"^^"'  have  been. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  3.  They  may  or  can  have 
been.  been. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would, 
should  have  been.  or  should  have  been. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have  would,  or  shouh  have 
been.  been. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  S.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  have  been.  or  should  have  been. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 


filNOULAR. 

1.  If  I  be. 

2.  If  thou  be. 

3.  If  he  be. 

IINQCLAR. 

1.  If  I  were. 
*.  If  thou  wert. 
3.  If  he  were. 


PLURAL. 

1.  If  we  be. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  be. 

3.  If  they  be. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

PLURAL. 

1.  If  we  were. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  were. 

3.  If  they  were= 


ould,  would, 

light,  could, 
uld  be. 
;ouId,  would, 


n  have  been, 
may  or  can 

)r  can  have 


)uld  would, 
J  been, 
light,  could, 
tiouh     have 

ould,  would, 
3  been. 
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The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in  general,  simi- 
lar to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  mood 
See  pages  90,  102,  103,  and  the  notes  under  the  nineteenth 
rule  of  syntax. 

Infinitive  Mood. 


PERFECT.    To  have  been. 


^•RESENT    TENSE.      To  bc. 

Participles. 

PRESENT.    Being.  PERFECT.    Been. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.         Having  been. 
SEcrnoN  7.     The  .Mliary  Verbs  conjugated  in  their  shru 
pfejorm;  with  observatiom  on  ilieir  peculiar  natme  and 
force. 

The  learner  will  perceive  that  the  preceding  auxilianr 
verbs,  to  have  and  to  be,  could  not  be  conjugated  through 
all  the  moods  and  tenses,  without  the  help  of  other  auxiliary 
verbs  ;  namely,  may,  can,  mil,  shall,  and  their  variations 
Tha   auxdiary  verbs,  i„  their  simple  state,  and  unassisted 
by  others,  are  of  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  that  they  are 
chiefly  useful,  in  the  aid  which  they  afford  in  conjugating 
the  prmc.pal  verbs  ;  will  clearly  appear  to  the  scholar,  by 
a  chstinct  conjugation  of  each  of  them,  uncombined  with 
any  other.    They  are  exhibited  for  his  inspection ;  not  to 
be  committed  to  memory. 

TO  HAVE. 

present  tevse 
2.  Thou  hast 
2.  Ye  or  you  have. 

lAIPRRKECT  TENSE. 

2.  Thou  hadst. 
2.  Ye  or  you  had. 


Sing.  1 .  I  hare. 
Plur.  1.  We  have. 

^ing.  1.  I  had. 
Phcr.  1.  We  had. 


3.  He  hath  or  hat. 
3.  They  have. 


;re. 


pkufect.     I  have  had  &c.    pluperfect. 

participles. 
PRESENT.     Havhiff 


3.  He  had. 
3.  Tiiey  had. 

I  had  had  &c. 


PERFECT, 


Fad. 


\)6 
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TO  BE. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  1  am.  2   Thou  art.  3.  He  is. 

Plur.  1.  We  are.      2.  Ye  or  you  are.      3.  Tuev  arc. 

liMPEUFECT    TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  was.  2.  Thou  wast.  3.  He  was. 

Plur.  1.  We  were.  2.  Ye  or  you  were.    3.  They  we.-a. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pr.,ESENT.    Being.  perfect.    Been. 

SHALL. 

present  tense. 
Sxng.  1 .  I  shallf.       2.  Tlion  shall.  3.  He  shall, 

pat.  1.  We  shall.    2.  Ye  or  you  shall.    3.  They  shall. 

imperfect  tense. 
Sing.  1.  I  should.      2.  Thou  shouldst.      3.  He  should. 
Plur.  1.  We  should.  2.  Ye  or  you  should.3.  They  should 

WILL. 

PRESENT   TENSE. 

Sm...  1.1  Will.         2.  Thou  wilt.  ^.  He  will. 

Plur.  1.  We  will.     2.  Ye  or  you  will.      3.  They  will. 

IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  would.      2.  Thou  wouldst.      3.  He  would. 
Plur.  1.  We  would.  2.  Ye  or  you  would.  3.  They  would. 

MAY. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  may.         2.  Thou  raayst.  3.  He  may. 

Plur.  1.  We  may.    2.  Ye  or  you  may.     3.  They  may. 

IMPERt'ECT    TENSE. 

Sing.  1.  I  mi-ht.      2.  Thou  mlghtst.       3.  He  mig/it. 
Plur.  1.  Wc  might.  2.  Ye  or  you  might.  3.  They  might. 

t  Skall  Is  here  prorer'.y  u.e.1  in  the  pre.e-  tense,  having  the  same  an.x|,  l« 
iftowtd  that  con  has  to  fo«W,  Bi«J/ to  wn>/i«,  andnill  to  noww. 


m 


Sing.  1.  I  can. 
Plur.  1.  We  can. 

Sin0.  1.  Iconld. 


Si?ig.  1.  I  do. 
Plnr.  1.  We  do. 

Sing.  1.  I  did. 
Plur.  1.  We  did. 


3.  He  doth  or  doei 
3.  They  do. 

3.  He  did. 
3.  They  did. 


same  aniL>c|y  t« 
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PRESENT   TENSE. 

2.  Thou  canst.  3.  He  can. 

2.  Ye  or  you  can.     3.  They  can. 

IMPERFECT    TENSE. 

ne  could.  2.  Ye  or  you  couhl.   3.  Tliey  could. 
TO  DO. 

PRESENT    TENSE. 

2.  Thou  dost. 
2.  Ye  or  you  do. 

IMPERFECT    TENSE 

2.  Tliou  didst. 
2.  Ye  or  you  did. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Th.      TT'"-    ""'"«•  ''=''™^-    Done- 

not  aux,hanes  bu  principal  verbs :  as,  "  We  have  enough  » 

I  am  grateful ;"  "  He  mill,  it  to  be  so  ■"  "  Th.w 
•hey  please."    I„  this  view,  they  also  ha;e  Jfr  Ll  „r 
«es  :  as,  "  I  „^,  fe„,  enough  ,"  "  I  «„  *,  g™  ;,r^°- 

from  brftn'"  "■'"  "'  *'  "^"'"  "-'"""-  -»    PP- 
irom  the  following  account  of  them 

«o  and  did  mark  the  action  itself  or  the  time  of  it  with 

Cw   '"'TJ"'  P"''"-"*'-  -.  "Irfospeak    aft  » 
I  *rf  respect  him ;"  "  Here  am  I,  for  thou  «/  ca    me'" 

lear,     «I  did  not  write."     Thevare   alm^of       • 
employed  in  asking  ,„esti„„s  .  Z  Z^ZV^Z^^ 
he  not  write  V    They  sometimes  also  suppl^I"  placf^f 
another  verb,  and  make  the  repetition  of  i'.  i^  he  same  or 
a  subsequent  sentence,  u„necessa,y :  as,  «  You  atte^  no 
.your  s.„,Hes  as  he  does.^'  (i.  e.  as  he  attends,  let  "I 
all  come  .f  I  can ;  but  if  ,  *,  «„,,  ,,,^  ,„  ,,;„^^  ^  ,! 
'J.  e.  in  come  not.)  ' 

Let  not  onlv  *»v«i.oon«^  ^^ •    •        ,    ^ 

-  .,  ^..i..v.=^=  pc-ruiission,  but  entreating,  ex- 
It 


!il 


I 
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horting,  cominanaing  :  as,  "  Let  us  know  the  hutn  ;"  «L^ 
„,e  dirthe  death  of  the  righteous  -  "  Let  not  thy  heart  be 
too  much  elated  with  success  ;»    "  Let  th>  inchnation  sub- 

"I^^S^t  express  the  possibility  or  liberty  of  doing 
a  thing ;  can  and  conld,  the  power :  as,  »  It  may  ram  ;  1 
may  write  or  read  ;»  "He  might  have  improved  more  than 
he  has  ;"  «  lie  can  write  much  better  than  he  could  last 

^"^Must  is  sometimes  called  in  for  a  helper,  and  denotes 
necessity  :  as,  «  We  must  speak  the  truth,  whenever  we  do 
speak,  and  we  must  not  prevaricate."  ,    .  ,.      , 

Will  in  the  first  person  singular  and  plural,  mtimates 
resolution  and  promising  ;  in  the  second  and  third  person 
only  foretels  :  as,  "  I  will  rewar<l  the  good,  and  w.H  punish 
the  wicked  ;"  "  We  will  remember  benefits,  and  be  grate- 
ful ;"  "  Thou  wilt,  or  he  will,  repent  of  that  folly  ;  ^  ou 
or  thev  will  have  a  pleasant  walk." 

SkZon  U.C  eon  Jary,  in  the  fnst  person,  .imply  foretels; 
in  tl,e  second  and  tlmd  persons,  promises  coramamls,  o 
leatens:  as.  "  I  sha,.  go  abroa.l  r  M  o  ^ha"     ■■'    ^^^ 
nomc  :"    "  Tliou  slialt,  or  you  sliall,  uiher.t  ll.e  land  . 
"  Ye  4all  do  judico,  and  love  mercy ;"  "  They  shall  ac- 
count for  (heir  misco,uluct."    The  following  passage  ,s  not 
Tans lated  according  (o  the  distinct  and  proper  meamngs  of 
,c  tords  shall  and  .ill:  "  Surely  goodness  and  mercy 
^fal.  follow  me  aU  the  days  of  my  life  ;  -^  J'^'/?    '» 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever  ;"  U  ought  to  be,     W  M 
Iw  me,"  and  "  I  .kail  dwe.I."-The  o-.-r  ,vJ,o,  a 
it  is  said,  fell  into  the  Thames,  and  cned  out       I  «>«  be 
drowned,  no  body  shall  help  me  ;"  made  a  sad  m.sappl.ca- 
lion  of  these  auxiliaries. 

TiLe  observations  respecting  the  import  of  tl.e  verbs 
ndU  and  Ml,  must  be  understood  of  eKplicat.ve  sentences ; 
;"  when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  the  reverse,  for 
Z  most  part,  takes  place :  thus,  "  I  shall  go  j  you  «« 
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go  ;"  expr«.'8a  event  only :  but,  «  wilt  you  go  ?"  imports 
intention  ;  and,  «  slialllgo  ?"  refers  to  Uie  will  of  another. 
But,  "  lie  shall  go,"  and  «  shall  he  go  ?»  both  imply  will ; 
exj»re83ing  or  referring  to  a  command. 

When  the  verb  is  put  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  mean- 
ing of  these  auxiliaries  likewise  undergoes  some  alteration; 
as  the  learners  will  readily  perceive  by  a  few  examples  : 
«'  He  shall  proceed,"  "  If  he  shall  proceed  ;"  "  You  shall 
consent,"  "  If  you  shall  consent."  These  auxiliaries  are 
sometimes  interchanged,  iu  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods,  to  convey  the  same  meaning  of  the  auxiliary  :  as, 
«  He  tvill  not  return,"  "If  he  shall  not  return  ;"  «  He  shall 
not  return,"  "  If  he  will  not  return." 

fVould,  primarily  denotes  inclination  of  will ;  and  should, 
obligation :  but  they  both  vary  their  import,  and  are  often 
used  to  express  simple  event. 

Sectiov  8.     The  Conjugation  of  regular  Verbs 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs  Active  are  called  Regular,  when  they  form 
their  imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  an^  their 
perfect  participle,  by  adding  to  the  verb  cd,  or  d  only 
when  tiie  verb  ends  in  e :  as, 


Present. 

I  favour. 


Imperfect. 

I  favoured. 


Pcrf.  Partieip. 

Favoured. 


I  love.  I  loved.  Loved. 

A  Regular  Active  Verb  is  conjugated  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

TO  LOVE. 
ndicative  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 


PIiURAl.. 

1.  We  love. 


SlXOUIiAR. 

1.  I  lovef. 

2.  Thou  lovest. ' 

3.  He,  she,  or  it,  loveth  ) 
or  loves.  j 

t  la  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses,  we  use  a  dilTerent  form  of  the  verb,  wheo 
re  mean  to  rxju  ess  energy  and  positiveness  :  as,  "  1  do  love  ;  thou  dost  love ;  M 
<<oa  love  ;  I  di(i  love  •,  thou  dwfjt  love;  he  dW  love." 


2.  Ye  or  you  love. 

3.  They  love. 
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IINODLAR. 


1.  I  loved. 

8.  Thou  lovedst. 

3.   He  loved. 


IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

rhVKAU. 

1.  We  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  loved 

3.  They  loved. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 


SIWOULAR. 


1.  I  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  hast  lov»ul. 

3.  He  hath  or  has  loved. 


VLURAIi. 

1.  We  have  loved, 

2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved. 

3.  They  have  loved. 


BINOULAR. 


ri-UPERFECT  TENSE 

PM'RAL. 


1.  I  had  loved. 

2.  Thou  hadst  loved. 

3.  He  had  loved. 


1.  We  had  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  had  loved. 

3.  They  had  loved. 


FIRST  FUTURE  TENSE. 

IIXOULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  love.  1.  We  shall  or  will  love. 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love.     2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  love 

3.  He  shall  or  will  love.         3.  They  shall  or  will  love. 


SINOULAR. 


SECOND  FUTURE  TENSE 

PLURAL. 


1.  I  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  loved. 

3.  He  will  have  loved. 


1 .  We  shall  have  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  loved. 

3.  They  will  have  loved* 


Those  tenses  are  called  simple  tenses,  which  are  formed 
of  the  principal,  without  an  auxiliary  verb :  as,  "  I  love, 
I  loved."  The  compound  tenses  are  such  as  cannot  be 
formed  without  an  auxiliary  verb :  as,  "I  have  loved;  I 
had  loved  ;  I  shall  or  will  love  ;  I  may  love  ;  I  may  be 
loved  ;  I  may  have  been  loved  ;"  &,c.  These  Compounds 
are,  however,  to  be  considered  as  only  different  forms  of 
the  same  verb. 
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Impeiative  Mood. 
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■  INOriiAR. 


PI.IRAI.. 


1.  Let  me  love.  i.  Let  us  love. 

2.  Love,  or  love  thou,  or  do  2.  Love,  or  love  ye  or  you, 
tlH)u  love.  or  do  ye  love. 

3.  Let  him  love.  3.  Let  them  love. 

Potential    Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 

1.  I  may  or  ckh  love.  1.  We  may  or  can  love. 

2.  Thoumaystor  canst  love.  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  canlove 
8.  He  may  or  can  love.  3.  They  may  or  can  love. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

aiNOULAR.  .,  _ 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would, 
Bhouldlove.  or  should  love. 

2.  Thou    mightst,    couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  love.      would,  or  should  love 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 
or  should  love.  or  should  love. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 

SINGULAR.  „,   , 

_  PI'CBAl,. 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  loved.  1.  Wemay  or  can  have  loved. 

2.  Ihoumayst  or  canst  have  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  can  have 
'<^^«d-  loved. 

3.  He  may  or  can  have  lov-  3.  They  may  or  can  have  lov- 
«*J-  ed. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE 

SINGULAR  „,,.„.. 

_  .  PLLRAL. 

1.  I  inight,could,'would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would, 
should  have  loved.  or  should  have  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have  would,  or  should  have  lov 
loved.  gj 

3.  He  might  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would. 
or  should  have  loved  or  should  have  loved 
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KI.Vnt'l.AR. 

1.  Iflluvc. 

2.  If  thou  love. 

3.  If  lie  love. 


ENCiLIBH    GRAMMAR. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

PUKSEXT   TK.VSK. 

VMIIAL. 

1.  If  WO  love. 


2.  If  ye  or  you  love. 
8.  If  llioy  love. 
The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood,  are,  in  geneiul,  simi- 
lar to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  tlie  indicative  mood. 
See  page  90,  and  |»aii;e  103. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  the  scholar,  to  remark,  in  this  place, 
Uiat  though  only  the  conjunction  if  is  aflixed  to  the  verb, 
any  other  conjunction  |)roi)er  for  the  subjunctive  inood, 
may,  with  ecjual  |)ropriety,  be  occasionally  annexed.  The 
instance  given  is  sullicient  to  explain  the  subject :  more 
would  be  tedious,  and  tend  to  embarrass  the  learner. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
PRESENT.    To  love.  rKRKKCT.     To  have  loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT.      Loving.  PERKKCT.      LoVcd. 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.  Havlug  loVCd. 

The  active  verb  may  be  conjugated  diUcrenlly,  by  adding 
its  present  or  active  parlicii»le  to  the  auKiliary  verb  lo  he, 
through  all  its  moods  and  tenses  ;  as,  instead  of  "  I  teach, 
thou  teachest,  he  teaches,"  &.C.;  we  may  say,  "I  am  teach- 
ing, thou  art  teaching,  he  is  teaching,"  kc. :  and  instead  of 
«  I  taught,"  &.C.  "  I  was  teaching,"  &cc.  and  so  on,  through 
all  the  variations  of  the  auxiliary.  This  mode  of  conju- 
gation has,  on  particular  occasions,  a  peculiar  propriety  ; 
and  contributes  to  the  harmony  and  precision  of  the  lan- 
guage. These  forms  of  expression  are  adapted  to  parti- 
cular acts,  not  to  general  habits,  or  affections  of  the  mind. 
They  are  very  frequently  applied  to  neuter  verbs  j  as,  **  I 
am  musing ;  he  is  sleepingf." 

t  As  the  piirticiple,  in  this  mode  of  conjugation,  performs  the  oflTicc  of  n  verb, 
tbrouglj  all  the  moods  and  tenses  ;  and  as  it  implies  the  idea  of  Ume,  and  governs 
the  objective  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  in  the  same  manner  as  verba  do ;  is  it  not 
manifest,  that  it  is  a  species  or  form  of  Uie  verb,  and  that  it  cannot  be  properly 
coBsidered  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech  ] 


)VC. 
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Some  grammari.'ina  apply,  what  is  called  the  cofijundive 
Immnalioriy  to  the  persons  of  the  principal  verb,  and  to  its 
auxiliaries,  through  all  the  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 
But  this  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  practice  of  good  wri- 
ters. Johnson  applies  this  termination  to  the  present  and 
perfect  tenses  only.  Lowth  restricts  it  entirely  to  the  pre- 
sent tense ;  and  Priestly  confines  it  to  the  present  and  im- 
perfect lenses.  This  difference  of  opinion  amongst  gram- 
marians of  such  eminence,  may  have  contributed  to  that 
diversity  of  practice,  so  observable  in  the  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  Uniformity  in  this  point  is  highly  desirable. 
It  would  materially  assist  both  teachers  and  learners;  and 
would  constitute  a  considerable  improvement  in  our  lan- 
guage. On  this  subject,  wo  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Lowth ;  and  conceive  we  are  fully  warranted  by  hie  au- 
thority, and  that  of  Uie  most  correct  and  elegant  writers,  in 
limiting  the  conjunctive  termination  of  the  principal  verb, 
to  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  tlie  jrreseiit  tense. 

Grammarians  have  not  only  differed  in  opinion,  respect- 
ing the  extent  and  variations  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  but 
a  few  of  them  have  even  doubted  the  existence  of  such  a 
mood  in  the  English  language.  These  writers  assert,  that 
Ihe  verb  has  no  variation  from  the  indicative ;  and  that  a 
conjunction  added  to  the  verb,  gives  it  no  title  to  become 
a  distinct  mood ;  or,  at  most,  no  better  than  it  wouhl  have, 
if  any  other  particle  were  joined  to  it.  To  these  observa- 
tions it  may  be  replied  ;  let.  It  is  evident,  on' inspection, 
that,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  present  tense  of  the 
principal  verbs,  the  present  and  imperfect  tenses  of  the 
verb  to  be,  and  the  second  and  third  persons,  in  both  num- 
bers, of  the  second  future  tense  of  all  verbsf ;  require  a 
variation  from  the  forms  which  those  tenses  have  in  the 
indicative  mood.  So  much  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
verb,  would  warrant  a  correspondent  distinction  of  mood, 

t  We  think  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  auxiliary  Is  a  constituent  part  of  (he  vcrh 
to  which  it  relates  •  that  the  principal  and  its  auxiliary  form  but  one  verb. 
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though  the  remaining  parts  of  the  subjunctive  were,  in  all 
respects,  similar  to  thoie  of  the  indicative.    In  other  lan- 
guages, a  principle  of  this  nature  has  been  admitted,  both 
m  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  the  declension  of  nouns. 
2d.  There  appears  to  be  as  much  propriety,  in  giving  a 
conjunction  the  power  of  assisting  to  form  the  subjuncUve 
mood,  as  there  is  in  allowing  the  particle  to  to  have  Pn  ef- 
fect in  the  formatiop  of  the  infiniUve  moodf.  3d.  A  con- 
junction  added  to  tl:e  verb,  shows  the  manner  of  being, 
domg,  or  suffering,  which  other  particles  cannot  show  • 
they  do  not  coalesce  with  the  verb,  and  modify  it,  as  con- 
junctions do.  4th.  It  may  be  said,  « If  contingency  consti- 
tutes the  subjunctive  mood,  then  it  is  the  sense  of  a^  phrase, 
and  not  a  conjunction,  that  determines  this  mood."    But  a 
little  reflection  will  show,  that  the  contingent  sense  Ues  in 
the  meaning  and  force  of  the  conjunction,  expressed  or 
understood. 

This  subject  may  be  farther  illustrated,  by  the  following 
observations—Moods  have  a  foundation  in  nature.  They 
show  what  is  certain ;  what  is  possible ;  what  is  conditional  • 
what  IS  commanded.  They  express  also  other  conceptions 
anr!  voUtions  ;  all  signifying  the  manner  of  being,  doW  or 
suffeiing.  Bi't  as  it  would  tend  to  obscure,  rather  than 
elucidate  the  subject,  if  the  moods  were  particularly  enu- 
merated, grammarians  have  very  properly  given  them  such 
combinations  and  arrangements,  as  serve  to  explain  the 
nature  of  this  pait  of  laL?uage,  and  to  render  the  know- 
ledge of  it  easily  attainable. 

The  grammars  of  some  languages  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  moods,  than  otht  rs,  and  exhibit  them  in  differ- 
ent forms.    The  Greek  and  Roman  tongues  denote  them 
by  particular  variations  in  the  verb  itself.    This  form 
however,  was  the  effect  of  ingenuity  and  improvement  •  it 
15  not  essential  to  the  naiure  of  the  subject.    The  moods 

T  Conjunctional  have  an  Influence  on  the  nioci  of  the  following  verb.      Dr  HeaW, 
CopjuucUons  have  sometimes  a  goverpment  of  moods.  ir  IZL 
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may  be  as  efTucluiilly  designated  by  n  plurality  of  words,  as 
by  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  a  single  word  ;  because 
the  same  ideas  are  denoted,  and  the  same  ends  accomplish- 
ed, by  either  manner  of  expression. 

On  this  ground,  the  moods  of  the  English  verb,  as  well  as 
tlic  tenses,  are,  with  great  propriety,  formed  partly  by  ths 
principal  verb' itself,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  which 
that  verb  derives  from  other  words.  For  further  observa- 
tions, relative  to  the  views  and  Benllmcnts  here  advanced, 
sec  .)ages  78—80.  84—86.  108—111.  201—203. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs  Passive  are  called  regular,  when  they  form 
their  perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  d  or  ed,  to  the 
verb  :  as,  from  the  verb  "  To  love,"  is  formed  the  pas- 
sive, "  I  am  loved,  I  was  loved,  I  shall  be  loved,"  he. 

A  passive  verb  is  conjugated  by  adding  the  perfect 
participle  to  the  auxiliary  to  he,  through  all  its  changes 
of  number,  person,  mood,  and  tense,  in  vhe  following 
manner. 

TO  BE  LOVED. 

Indicative  Mood. 

FRESE^^T  TENSE. 

PL.URAI. 

1.  We  are  loved. 

2.  Ye  oi'  you  are  loved. 

3.  They  are  loved. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 

I'l.URAL. 

1.  We  were  loved. 

2.  Ye  or  you  were  loved. 

3.  They  were  loved. 

PERFECT  TENSE. 
Bi.%v;ui.Aii.  rn:RAL. 

1.  I  have  been  loved.  1.  We  have  been  loved. 

2.  Tliou  IinBt  been  loved.        2.  Ye  or  you  have  been  loved. 

3.  Ho  hath  or  has  been  loved.  3.  They  have  been  loved. 

E2 


si.ngci.Ar. 

I  am  loved. 
Thou  art  loved, 
lie  is  loved. 


n.VGULAR. 

1 .  I  was  loved. 

2.  Thou  wast  loved. 

3.  He  was  loved. 
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..rCGc..*.  PI^UPERPECT  TENSE. 

1.  I  had  been  loved  i    Tir  "!'^'", . 

2   Tu^   1    ,  V.   ^"*  '•  We  had  been  loved 

2.  Thou  hadst  been  loved      9    v«  "*"vea. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be  loved       i    w'"'"k''''m 

2.  Thou  Shalt  or  ^vll  be  loV-  2    yJ  "  T"'  '^  '^^^^• 
^^^                           oe  lov    2.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  be 

ci    vt     u  .,  loved. 

3.  He  shall  cr  will  be  loved.  S.  They  , hall  or  will  be  loved 

.SECOND  FUTURE  TEi\<iV 

1 .  I  Shall  have  been  loved,     l .  Welhall  h« v.  h        . 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been  lov-  2    vl  "'^  ^°^"^- 
^^^                        ucen  lov-  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  been 

3.  He  will  have  been  loved.  3. 'X' will  have  been  loved. 

M.oc..„  Inoperative  Mood. 

1.  Let  me  be  loved.  ,    rT"\     . 

9  p«fi       .        .  *•  Let  us  be  loved. 

'^.  Be  thou  loved,  or  do  tlioii  9    r„ 

be  loved.  ^'  ^^  '^^  >^«»  ^«ved,  or  do 

q    T  «*  I  •     I     .  y*  "<^  loved. 

*J.  Ut  him  be  loved.  'i    Tofn 

^-  L.et  them  be  loved 


Potential  Mood. 


SIVGULAn. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 

1.  I  may  or  can  be  loved        i    w!""*''" 

2.  Thou  „ays.  o.  ea„:t  be  2.  YlHoTr"  ''"'°^*'''- 
loved.  ^.   *  e  or  you  may  or  can  be 

o    „^  loved. 

«>.  He  may  or  can  be  loved     q    a^i,« 

loveu.    3.  1  hey  may  or  can  be  loved 

IMPERFECT  TE\'^r 
siNai-i,AR.  J  J- Abb. 

'•  I  might,   could,  would    or  1    wT''^'\  ^ 

should  be  loved  «^  1-  We  m.ght,  could,  wo.dd,  o, 

9    Ti,«.,          •  ,     '  should  be  loved 

^.  Thou      iriight.st,  couldst    2    V^ 

wouldst,orshouIdstbe]over       ■       'n       ^""^    ""='^*'     *^«"fd 
^-    He  n^ignt,    could.  ?oud'  3    Tk^  '"^-T''  '^  '"''■''- 
""•"•  or  shouia  be  loved. 
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loved. 

il  been  loved 
n  loved. 

ill  be  loved, 
all  or  mil  be 

i^ill  be  loved. 

been  loved. 
I  have  been 

been  loved. 


PERFECT  TEKSK. 

BINOOIAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  may  or   can  have  been  1.  We  may  or  can  have  been 
loved.  Jovcd. 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  2.  Ye  or  you  may  or  t^n  have 
been  loved.  been  loved. 

i  He  may  or  can  have  been  3.  They  may  or  can  have  ])een 
loved.  loved. 

PLUPERFECT  TENSE. 

SINOULAR.  PLURAL. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  been  loved.  should  have  been  loved. 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  coukU 
wouldst,  or  shouldst  have  would,  or  should  have  been 
been  loved.  loved. 

3.  He  might,  could,  would  or  3.  They  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have  been  loved.  should  have  been  loved. 


)ved,  or  do 


ed. 


be  loved. 
or  can  be 

I  be  loved. 

would,  01 

it,    could 
loved, 
fl.   would, 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 


SINGULAR. 

1 .  If  I  be  loved. 

2.  If  thou  be  loved. 

3.  If  he  be  loved. 


PLURAL. 

i.  If  we  beloved. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  be  loved. 

3.  If  thev  be  loved. 


IMPERFECT  TENO" 


SINGULAR. 

1.  If  I  were  loved. 

2.  If  thou  weit  loved. 

3.  If  he  were  loved. 


PLTIllAti. 

1.  If  we  were  loved. 

2.  If  ye  or  you  were  lovcdL 

3.  If  they  were  loved. 


The  remaining  tenses  of  this  mood  are,  in  general, 
similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 
See  pages  90,  103,  and  the  notes  under  the  nineteenth  rule 
of  syntax* 


i 
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Infinitive  Mood. 

PnESE^T    TENSE.  p^^^^,^. 

To  be  loved.  To  have  beer.  loved. 

Participles. 
''''^'^^'^-  Being  loved. 

PERl-ECT    OR    PASSIVE.  Loved 

COMPOUND  PERFECT.  jfaving  beci  loved. 

When  an  auxiliary  is  joined  (o  the  participle  of  the  prfn- 
cipal  verb    the  auxihary  goes  through  all  the  varialions  of 
perso.,  nn,l  number,  and  the  participle  itself  conlin  es  in 
anably   he  oame.     When  <here  are  t.vo  or  ,„ore  aux  i  . 
r  e.,o,necl  to  the  parliciple,  il..  first  of  them  only  is  varied 

mils  ot  no  vanalion. 

The  neuter  verb  Is  conjugate.!  like  the  active ;   but  a,  it 

par^.es  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  passive,  it  admits, 

m  many  ,„sla„ees,  of  the  passive  form,  retaining  still  ll.e 

.outer  Signification :    as,  "  I  am  arrived  .•"   "  I  ,va^  rone  ■■■ 

I  am  grown."    The  auxiliaiy  verb  „,„,  no,,  in  thfa  case 

precisely  defines  the  time  of  the  action  or  event,  bu  lej 

no.  Change  the  nature  of  it;  the  passive  form  sti.'l  e.  'el  ! 

-ng,  not  properly  a  passion,  but  only  a  state  or  condition  of 

Section  9.     Oismatims  on  Passive  Verbs 
Somewriterson  grammar  assert,  that  there  are  no  Passive 
Verbs  ,n  the  English  language,  because  ,ve  liave  no  verbs 
of  this  k,nd  With  a  peculiar  termination,  all  of  them  bein^ 
ormed  by  the  ditTorent  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  ,o  be,  joined 
to  the  passive  participle  of  ,h„  verb.    This  is!  how  ^er    o 
mistake  „e  true  nature  of  the  English  verb ;   and  to  "' I, 
late  it,  not  on  the  principles  of  our  own  tongue,  but  on  those 

of  fhlT  -T"? "  ™"  """J-S""""-  <"  '"e  variation, 
»cV„  ^."f  f/"'''  •"""="■<"•  «"  «'«=  purposes  of  verbs,  i, 
lo^  ,-;.-;•' '^  "^  "'^  ""-^«3  oi  auxiuaries;  and  if  it  be  aN 
loscd  that  we  Lave  no  passive  verbs,  because  we  cannot 


ECT. 

3ri  loved. 
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Jntinues  in- 
ore  auxiJia- 
ly  is  varied 
'}'  must  ad- 
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exhibit  them  without  having  recourse  to  helping  verb,  it 
may  with  equal  truth  be  said,  that  we  have  no  perfect,  plu- 
VofecU  or  future  tense,  in  the  indicative  or  subjunctive 
mood  ;  since  these,  as  well  as  some  other  parts  of  the  verb 
active,  are  formed  by  auxiliaries. 

Even  the  Greek  and  Latin  passive  verbs  require  an  auxi- 
bary  to  conjugate  some  of  their  tenses;  namely,  the  former 
m  the  preterit  of  the  optative  and  subjunctive  moods ;  and' 
the  latter,  in  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  of  the  indicative 

nLr      /'/'"^'f '''  ""'  ^"*"^^'  «^    "^^  subjunctivj 
mood,  and    he  perfect  of  the  infinitive,     l^ie  deponent 
verbs,  in  Latin,  require  also  an  auxiliary  to  conjuo-ate  se- 
vera    of  their  tenses.    This  statement  almdantVpLes 
ih.t  the  conjugation  of  a  verb  in  the  learned  languages 
cl0C3  not  consist  solely  in  varying  the  form  of  the  oriWnal 
verb.     It  proves  that  these  languages,  like  our  own^Ian- 
guage,  sometimes  conjugate  with  an  auxiliary,  and  some- 
unes  without  it.     There  is,  indeed,  a  difference.     What 
he  learned  languages  require  to  be  done,  in  some  instances, 
Ibe  peculiar  genius  of  our  own  tongue  obliges  us  to  do 
•n  active  verbs,  principally,  and  in  passive  ones,  univer- 
sally.    In  short,  the  variation  of  the  verb,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  IS  generally  accomplished  by  prefixes,  or  termina- 
tions, added  to  the  verb  itself;  in  Engysh,  by  the  addition 
of  auxiliaries. 

The  English  tongue  is,  in  many  respects,  materially  dif- 
ferent  from  the  learned  languages.     It  is,  therefore,  very 
possible  to  be  mistaken  ourselves,  and  to  mislead  and  per-     " 
plex  others,  by  an  undisfinguishing  attachment  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  arrangement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Gramma 
naiis     Much  of  the  confusion  and  perplexity,  which  we 
meet  with  m  the  writings  of  some  English  Grammarians, 
on  the  subject  of  verbs,  moods,  and  conjugations,  has  arisen 
from  the  misapplication  of  names.     We  are  ant  to  ih^^h 
'inU  tiie  old  „P.nes  must  always  be  attached  to  the  identi-' 
cal  forms  and  things  to  which  they  were  anciently  attach 


I. 


I; 
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ed.  But  if  we  rectify  this  mistake,  and  properly  adjust 
the  names  to  the  peculiar  forms  and  nature  of  the  things  in 
our  own  language,  we  shall  be  clear  and  consistent  in  our 
ideas ;  and,  consequently,  better  able  to  represent  them 
Intelligibly  to  those  whom  we  wish  to  inform. 

The  observations  which  we  have  made  uniler  this  head 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  moods  in  another  place,  will  na 
apply  to  the  declension  and  cases  of  nouns,  so  as  to  require 
us  to  adopt  names  and  divisions  similar  to  those  of  tho 
Greek  and  Latin  languages :  for  wc  should  then  have  more 
cases  than  there  are  prepositions  in  connexion  with  the  ar- 
ticle and  noun :  and  after  all,  it  would  be  a  useless,  as  w^uU 
as  an  unwieldly  apparatus ;  since  every  English  preposition 
paints  to,  and  governs,  but  one  case,  namely  the  objective, 
which  is  also  true  with  respect  to  our  governing  verbs  and 
participles.    But  the  conjugation  of  an  English  verb  in  form, 
throiigh  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  by  means  of  auxiliaries, 
80  far  from  being  useless  or  intricate,  is  a  beautiful  and  regu- 
lar display  of  it,  and  indispensably  necessary  to  the  language. 
Some  grammarians  have  alleged,  that  on  the  same  ground 
that  the  voices,  moods,  and  tenses,  are  admitted  into  the 
English  tongue,  in  the  forms  for  which  we  have  contended, 
we  should  also  admit  the  dual  number,  the  paulo  post  future 
tense,  the  middle  voice,  and  all  the  moods  and  tense's, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Greek  and  Latin.     But  this  ob- 
jection, though  urged  with  much  reliance  on  its  weight,  is 
not  well  founded.   If  the  arrangement  of  the  moods,  tenses, 
&tc.  which  we  have  adopted,  is  suited  to  the  idiom  of  our 
tonfjue  ;  and  the  principle,  on  which  they  are  adopted,  is 
extended  as  far  as  use  and  convenience  require  ;  w^here  is 
the  impropriety,  in  arresting  our  progress,  and  fixing  our 
forms  at  the  point  of  utility  ?     A  principle  may  be  warrant- 
ably  adopted,  and  carried  to  a  precise  convenient  extent, 
■svithout  subjecting  its  supporters  to  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tenov    for  nnt  nurauinff  it  beyond  the  line  of  use  and  pro. 
priefy. 
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subjects,  both  hce  and  c.sew  erf  I'L    ^         ""  "*'* 
simplify  „uU  explain  theMe Think'  ["^'"V*"'"'^  '" 
•hae  tl,e  idiom  of  our  lole  dc™' "    i  ''"'  ''"'"  ^"''"'' 
ha.  given  to  the  Enghsl"vc!b    "d  t  T.^Z^"^""  ''" 
ed  language,,  with  Lplct  „  ;„?„  ."'ll ,?'  'I":'"™- 
»re,  in  general,  .Ufl-eren.ly  const  „";d;:t\reE!ri' 
ongue,  yet,  in  some  respects,  they  arc  so  sTm  tat .!  f 
to  warrant  the  principle  which  he  has  «lopled     s  '      '  "' 
78-80.  84-80.  102-104. 201-203.       '  '"'^*° 

Section  10.     Of  Irregular  Verbs. 
WouLAR  Verbs  are  those  whicli  do  not  form  tlicir 
imperfect  tense  and  their  perfect  participle,  by  ,l,e  Id 
dition  of  d  or  erf  to  the  verb  :  as, 

Prescnl.  Impcrlect.  .„,.  ,  „ 

I  han>;»  ■  t  Perfect  Fart 

;  ,^'S'"'  I  ^'-'gan,  begun. 

I  know  I  knew,  k^owii. 

1        ShpI,    O     T'""""  '-'■'''   ^«^   O'  VARIOUS  SORTS 

pe  il.t  n  t'i^r^h       '"""'  ""'  -perfect  tenses,  and 
1't.utcc  paiiiciple,  the  same  •  as 

„  ,  '  *""^'^»  cost. 

^"*-  P"'.  put. 

.     Present.  Imnerfept  „    . 

Abide,    ab'od:      x^r 

^'=">  «»''',  sold. 

Present.  Imperfect  p^H-»„.  i,    . 

A  flio  Perfect  Part 

Ar.=t,  arose,  j,,i,^„ 

''""'^'  Wew,  tlowo 


• 
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Many  verbs  become  irregulnr  by  contraction;  &•,  '•  fcctl, 
.'fed  ;  leave,  left :"  others  by  the  tcriiiinalior:  m ;  as,  "  fall, 
fell,'  fallen  :"  others  by  the  termination  ght ;  as,  "  buy, 
bought ;  teach,  taught,"  &c. 

The  following  list  of  the  irregular  verbs  will,  it  is  im(-siuu- 
ed,  be  found  both  comprehensive  and  accurate. 

rre:-cnt.  Imperfect. 

Abide,  abode. 

Am,  ^vas, 

Arise,  arose, 

Awake,  awoke,  r. 

Bear,  to  brlnsforlJiM^^i 
TTc^ar,  lo  carry,  bore, 

beat, 

began, 

bent, 

bereft,  u. 

besougljt, 

bid,  bade, 

bound, 


I 


Beat, 

Begin, 

Bend, 

Bereave, 

Beseech, 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Blow, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Build, 

Burst. 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Catch, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave, /os/icA; or 

ndhcre.f 
CW^xCj  to  split, 


bit, 

bled, 

blew, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

built, 

burst, 

bought, 

cast, 

caught,  R. 

chid, 

chose. 

RECIUIiAR. 


] 


Pei-r.  or  Pass.  Part 

abode. 

been. 

arisen. 

awaked. 

born. 

borne. 

beaten,  beat. 

begun. 

bent. 

bereft,  r. 

besought. 

bidden,  bid 

bound. 

bitten,  bit 

bled. 

blown. 

broken. 

bred. 

brought. 

built. 

burst. 

bought. 

cast. 

caught,  R. 

chiddon,  chid. 

chosen, 


clove,  <?.>•  cleft,         clcfl,  cloven. 


I 
I 


I 

I 


Present. 

Cling, 

Clothe, 

Come, 

Coat, 

Crow, 

Creep, 

Cut, 

Dare,  (o 

Dare,  r. 

Deal, 

Dig, 
Do, 

Draw, 

Drive, 

Drink, 

Dwell, 

Eat, 

Pall, 

Feed, 

Feel, 

Fight, 

Find, 

Flee, 

Fling, 

Fly, 

Forget, 

Forsake, 

Freeze, 

Get, 

Gild, 

Gird, 

Give, 

Go, 

Grave,   * 

..     iGolteti 
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Imperfect. 

Porf.  or  Pass.  Part 

clung, 

clung.                                     i 

clothed, 

clad,  R.                                  3 

came, 

come.                                   i 

cost. 

cost. 

crew,  R. 

crowed. 

crept, 

crept. 

cut. 

cut. 

venture,     durst. 

dared. 

to  challenge. 

dealt,  K. 

dealt,  R. 

dug,  R. 

dug,  R. 

did. 

done; 

drew. 

drawn. 

drove. 

driven. 

drank. 

drunk. 

dwelt,  R. 

dwelt,  R. 

eat,  or  ate, 

eaten. 

fell, 

fallen. 

fed, 

fed. 

felt. 

felt. 

fought. 

fought.- 

found. 

found. 

fled. 

fled. 

flung, 

flung. 

flew. 

flown. 

forgot. 

forgotten,  forgot. 

forsook. 

forsaken.                                1 

froze, 

frozen.                                  1 

got, 

gotf.                                        1 

gilt,  R. 

gilt,  R.                                     1 

girt,  R. 

girt,  R                                     1 

gaye. 

given.                                    1 

went, 

gone.                                    1; 

gravetl, 

graven,  r.                              » 

is  nearly  obsolete.    Its  compound  for^oUen  is  stUl  in  good  us«. 


I    i 


i  \ 
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1                  Trescnt. 

Imperfect 

Pcrf  or  ra<!s.  Ttri 

Grind, 

ground. 

ground. 

Grow, 

grew. 

grown. 

Have, 

had, 

lind. 

;             Hang, 

hung,  R. 

hung,  R. 

Hear, 

heard, 

heard. 

Hew, 

hewed, 

hewn,  R. 

Hide, 

hid. 

hidden,  hid. 

Hit, 

hit, 

hit. 

Hold, 

held. 

held. 

Hurt, 

hurt. 

hurt. 

Keep, 

kept. 

kept. 

Knit, 

knit,  R. 

knit,  R. 

Know, 

knew. 

known. 

Lade, 

laded. 

laden. 

Lay, 

laid, 

laid. 

Lead, 

led. 

led. 

Leave, 

left. 

left. 

Lend, 

lent. 

lent. 

Let, 

let, 

let. 

Lie,  to  lie  doivn^ 

lay, 

Iain. 

)            lioad. 

'  loaded. 

laden,  R. 

Lose, 

lost. 

lost. 

Make, 

made, 

made. 

Meet, 

met. 

met 

Mow, 

mowed. 

mown,  R. 

Pay, 

paid. 

paid. 

Put, 

put,- 

put. 

Read, 

read, 

read. 

Rend, 

rent. 

rent. 

Rid, 

rid, 

rid. 

Ride, 

rode, 

rode,  ric'.deuj- 

Ring, 

rung,  rang. 

rung. 

i             Rise, 

rose. 

risen. 

Rive, 

rived, 

riven. 

Run, 

rah, 

run, 

Prcsont. 

Sa»v, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Stime, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Sla-iuk, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Sing, 

Sink, 

Sit, 

Slay 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slink, 

Slit, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spend, 

Spill, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

opHt, 


t  Ridden  Is  nearly  obsolete 


Prcicnt. 

Sa*v, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shme, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Sla-iuk, 

Shred, 

Shut, 

Shig, 

Shik, 

Sit, 

Slay 

Sleep, 

Slide, 

Sling, 

Slink, 

Slit, 

Smite, 

Sow, 

Speak, 

Speed, 

Spend, 

Spill, 

Spin, 

Spit, 

Split, 
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Jmpcrfect- 

Perf.  or  Tmt.  TarL 

sawed. 

sawn,  R. 

said, 

said. 

saw, 

seen. 

fiouijht. 

sought. 

sold. 

sold. 

sent, 

sent. 

set. 

set. 

sltook. 

shaken. 

shaped, 

shaped, shapon. 

shaved. 

shaven,  n. 

sheared, 

shorn. 

shed. 

she<l. 

shone,  n. 

shone,  r. 

showed. 

shown. 

shod. 

shod. 

shot. 

shot. 

shrunk, 

shrunk. 

shred, 

shred. 

shut. 

s.'nit. 

sung,  sang. 

•  sung. 

sunk, sank, 

sunk. 

sat, 

satr 

slew. 

slain. 

slept, 

slept. 

slid. 

slidden. 

slung, 

slung. 

slunk, 

slunk. 

slit,  B.. 

slit  or  slitted. 

smote. 

smitten. 

sowed. 

sown,  R. 

s(>oke, 

spoken. 

sped. 

sped. 

spent. 

spent. 

spilt,  R. 

spilt,  R. 

spun. 

spun. 

spit,  spat, 

spit,  spittenf . 
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split. 


split 


t  SvUfcu  Is  nearly  obstilcte. 
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l-roMnt. 

Imperfect 

Perf.  or  Pau.  f  in- 

Spread, 

Spread, 

spread.                 ^ 

Spring, 

sprung,  sprang, 

sprung. 

Stand, 

stood, 

stood. 

Steal, 

stole. 

stolen. 

Stick, 

stuck. 

stuck. 

Sting, 

stung. 

stung. 

Stink, 

stunk. 

stunk. 

Stride, 

strode  or  striil, 

stridden. 

Strike, 

struck, 

struck  or  stricken. 

String, 

itCi\U%, 

strung. 

Strive, 

strove, 

striven. 

Strovr  or  strew » 

strewed  or  strewed, 

c  strown,  strowed, 
\     strewed. 

Swear, 

swore. 

sworn. 

Sweat,       ' 

swet,  R. 

swet,  R. 

Swell, 

swelled, 

swollen,  R. 

Swim, 

swuiu,  swam, 

swum. 

Swing, 

swung, 

swung. 

Take, 

took. 

taken. 

Teach, 

taught. 

taught. 

Tear, 

tOl'C, 

torn. 

Tell, 

told. 

told. 

Think, 

thought. 

thought. 

Thrive, 

throve,  a. 

thriven. 

Throw, 

threw. 

thrown. 

Thnist, 

thrust, 

thrust. 

Trra'1, 

trod. 

trodden. 

Was, 

Travftd, 

waxen,  r. 

Woaf, 

wore. 

worn. 

Weave, 

wove. 

woven. 

Weep, 

wept, 

wept. 

Win, 

won, 

won. 

Wind, 

wound. 

wonnd. 

Work, 

wrought, 

wrought  or  worke<!. 

Wring, 

wnmg. 

wrunsr. 

Write. 

wrote, 

written. 

U.  ^tfl. 


stricken. 


,  stro>?ed, 
ivcd. 


R. 
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In  (he  preceding  Hat,  some  of  the  verba  will  be  found  to 
be  conjugnted  reguhirly,  as  well  as  irregularly  j  and  those 
which  admit  of  the  regular  form  Are  marked  with  an  r. 
There  ia  a  preference  to  be  given  to  some  of  ihc^e,  which 
custom  and  judgment  must  determine.  Those  preteriU 
and  participles  which  are  first  mentioned  in  the  list,  ^eem 
to  be  most  eligible.  The  Compiler  haa  not  inf^c  rtcd  such 
verbs  as  are  irregular  only  in  familiar  writing  or  discourse, 
and  which  a-e  improperly  terminated  by  /,  instead  o(  ed  : 
aa,  learnt,  spelt,  spilt,  kc.  These  should  be  avoided  in 
every  sort  of  composition.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  some  contractions  oied  into  t,  are  unexception- 
able :  and  others,  the  only  established  forms  of  expres- 
sion: as  crept,  gilt,  kc. :  and  lost,  felt,  slept,  &cc.  These 
allowable  and  necessary  contractions  must  therefore  be 
carefully  distinguished  by  the  learner,  from  those  that  are 
exceptionable.  The  words  which  are  obsolete  have  also 
been  omitted,  that  the  learner  might  not  be  induced  to 
mistake  them  for  words  in  present  use.  Such  are,  wreathen, 
drunken,  holpen,  molten,  gotten,  holden,  bounden,  &c.: 
and  swang,  wrang,  slank,  strawed,  gat,  brake,  tare,  ware,  &c. 


or  workei!. 


Section  11.  Of  Defective  Verbs  ;  and  of  the  difffircnl  ways 
in  which  verbs  are  conjugated. 

Defectjve  verbs  are  those  which  are  used  only  in 
some  of  their  moods  and  tenses. 


Present. 

Can, 

May, 

Shall, 

Will, 

Must, 

Ought, 


The  principal  of  thon  are  these. 

Imperfect.  Test,  or  Pass.  Paif.. 

could,  

might,  

should,  — 

would,  

must, 

ought,  . 

quoth,  


r 


h 
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That  Ihe  /erbs  must  and  ought  have  both  a  present  and 
past  signlficatioD,  appears  from  the  following  sentences : 
'•  I  must  own  that  I  am  to  blame  ;"  "  He  must  have  been 
-nistaken  ;"  "  Speaking  things  which  they  ought  not ;" 
"  These  ought  yc  to  have  done." 

In  most  languages  there  are  some  verbs  which  are  defec 
live  with  respect  to  persons.  These  are  denominated  iin 
personal  verbs.  They  are  used  only  in  the  third  person, 
because  they  refer  to  a  subject  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
that  person  ;  as,  "  It  rains,  it  snows,  it  hails,  it  lightens,  it 
.tJiunders."  But  as  the  word  impersonal  implies  a  total  ab- 
sence of  persons,  it  is  improperly  applied  to  those  verbs 
which  have  a  person  :  and  hence  it  is  manifest,  that  llicre 
is  no  such  thing  in  English,  nor  indeed,  in  any  language,  as 
a  sort  of  verbs  really  impersonal. 

The  whole  number  of  verbs  in  the  English  language,  re- 
gular and  irregular,  simple  and  comj)oundcd,  taken  toge- 
ther, is  about  4300.  The  number  of  irregular  verbs,  the 
defective  included,  is  about  177f. 

Some  Grammarians  have  thought  that  the  English  verbs, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
languages,  might  be  classed  into  several  conjugations;  and 
that  the  three  ditferent  terminations  of  the  participle  might 
be  the  distinguishing  characteristics.  They  have  accord- 
ingly proposed  three  conjugations;  namely,  the  first  to  con- 
sist of  verbs,  the  participles  of  which  end  in  eel,  or  its  con- 
traction t ;  tlie  second,  of  those  ending  in  ghl ;  and  the  third 
of  those  in  en.  But  as  the  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation, 
would  so  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  of  both  tlie  others, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  preceding  account  of  lliem  ;  and  as 
those  of  the  third  conjugation  are  so  various  in  their  form, 
and  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  one  plain  rule  ;  it  seems 
belter  in  practice,  as  Dr.  Lowth  justly  observes,  to  consider 
the  first  in  ed  as  the  only  regular  form,  and  the  other  as 

t  The  whole  Dumber  of  ivorfls,  in  tlic  English  lanjuage,  is  about  thirty-five  thou 
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deviations  from  it ;  after  tJie  example  of  the  Saxon  and 
German  Grammarians. 

Before  we  close  the  account  of  the  verbs,  it  may  afford 
Instruction  to  the  learners,  to  be  informed,  more  particular- 
ly than  they  have  been,  that  different  nations  have  made 
use  of  different  contrivances  for  marking  the  tenses  and 
moods  of  their  verbs.      The  Greeks  and  Latins  distiairuish 
them,  as  well  as  the  cases  of  their  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
participles,  by  varying  the  termination,  or  otherwise  chang- 
ing the  form,  of  the  word;  retaining,  however,  those  radical 
letters,  which  prove  the  inflection  to  be  of  the  same  kin- 
dred with  its  root.     The  modern  tongues,  particularly  the 
English,  abound  in  auxiliary  words,  which  vary  the  mean- 
in^;  of  the  noun,  or  the  verb,  without  requiring  any  con- 
siderable varieties  of  inflection.     Thus,  /  do  love,  I  did  love, 
I  have  loved,  I  had  loved,  I  shall  love,  have  the  same  import 
with  amo,  amaJmm,  amavi,  amaveram,  amabo.     It  is  obvi- 
ous, that  a  language,  like  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  can 
thus  comprehend  in  one  word  the  meaning  of  two  or  three 
words,  must  have  some  advantages  over  those  which  are 
not  so  comprehensive.     Perhaps,  indeed,  it  may  not  be 
more  perspicuous  ;  but,  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  and 
consequently  in  harmony  and  energy,  as  well  as  in  concise- 
ness, it  may  be  much  more  elegant. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  Adverbs. 

An  Adverb  is  a  part  of  speech  joined  to  a  verb,  an 
adjective,  and  sometimes  to  another  adverb,  to  express 
some  quality  or  circumstance  respecting  it :  as,  "  He 
reads  well ;'^  "  A  truly  good  man  j"  "He  writes  very 
coirecthj,''^ 

Some  adverbs  are  compared,  thus  ;  «  Soon,  sooner, 
soonest;"  "  often,  oftcner,  oftenest."  Those  ending  in 
ly,  are  compared  by  more,  and  most :  as,  "  Wisely,  more 
wisely,  mosi  Nviselv." 


1: 
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Adverbs  seem  originally  to  hare  beeh  contrived  (o  ex- 
press compendiously  in  one  word,  what  must  otherwise 
have  required  two  or  more :  as,  "  He  acted  wisely,"  for 
he  acted  with  wisdom  ;  "  prudently,"  for,  with  prudence  ; 
"  He  did  it  here,"  for,  he  did  it  in  this  place  ;  "  exceeding- 
ly," for,  to  a  great  degree  ;  "  often  and  seldom,"  for  many, 
and  for  few  times  ;  "  very,"  for,  in  an  eminent  degree,  &c. 

There  are  many  words  in  the  English  language  tliat  are 
sometimes  used  as  adjectives,  and  sometimes  as  adverbs  : 
as,  "  More  men  than  svomen  were  there  ;"  or,  "  I  am  more 
diligent  than  he."  In  the  former  sentence  iriore  is  evident- 
ly an  adjective,  and  in  the  latter,  an  adverb.  There  are 
others  that  are  sometimes  used  as  substantives,  and  some- 
times as  adverbs :  as,  "  To-day's  lesson  is  longer  than  yes- 
terday's ;"  here  to-day  and  yesterday  are  substantives,  be- 
cause they  are  words  that  make  sense  of  themselves,  and 
admit  besides  of  a  genitive  case :  but  in  the  phrase,  "  He 
came  home  yesterday,  and  sets  out  again  to-day,"  they 
are  adverbs  of  time  ;  because  they  answer  to  the  question 
when.  The  adverb  much  is  used  as  all  three  :  as,  "  Where 
much  is  given,  much  is  required ;"  "  Much  money  has 
been  expended;"  "  It  is  mUch  better  to  go  than  to  stay." 
In  the  first  of  these  sentences,  much  is  a  substantive ;  in  the 
second,  it  is  an  adjective ;  and  in  the  third,  an  adverb.  In 
short,  nothing  but  the  sense  can  determine  what  they  are. 

Adverbs,  though  very  numerous,  may  be  reduced  to 
certain  classes,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  Number, 
Order,  Place,  Time,  Quantity,  Manner  or  Quality,  Doubt, 
Affirmation,  Negation,  Interrogation,  and  Comparison. 

1.  Ot number:  as,  "  Once,  twice,  thrice,"  &c. 

2.  Of  order :  as,  «  First,  secondly,  thirdly,  fourthly, 
fifthly,  lastly,  finally,"  &c. 

3.  Oi  place  :  as,  "  Here,  there,  where,  elsewhere,  any- 
where, somewhere,  nowhere,  herein.  whiUipr.  hiihpr  ih\. 
ther,  upward,  downward,  forward,  backward,  whence, 
hence,  thence,  whithersoever,"  &c. 
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4.  Of  time. 

Of  lime  present :  as,  "  Now,  to-day,"  &.c. 

Of  time  past:  as,  "Already,  before,  lately,  yesterday, 
heretofore,  hitherto,  long  since,  long  ago,"  &c. 

Of  time  to  come:  as,  "  To-moirow,  not  yet,  hereafter, 
henceforth,  henceforward,  by  and  by,  instantly,  presently, 
immediately,  straightway s,"  &c. 

Of  time  indefmiie;  as,  "  Oft,  often,  oft-times,  oftentimes, 
sometimes,  soon,  seldom,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  yearly, 
always,  when,  then,  ever,  never,  again,"  &tc. 

6.  Of  quantity:  as,  "Much,  little,  sufficiently,  how 
much,  how  great,  enough,  abundantly,"  &c. 

6.  Ot  manner  OT  quaUly :  as,  "  Wisely,  foolishly,  justly, 
unjustly,  quickly,  slowly,"  &c.  Adverbs  of  qual.'ly  are  the 
most  numerous  kind  ;  and  they  are  generally  formed  by 
adding  the  termination  ly  to  an  adjective  or  participle,  or 
changing  lemiohj:  as,  «  Bad,  badly  ;  cheerful,  cheerful- 
ly ;  able,  ably  ;  admirable,  admirably." 

7.  Of  doubt :  as,  "Perhaps,  pcrad venture,  possibly,  per- 
chance," 

8.  Of  affirmation:    as,    "Verily,  fruTy,    undoubtediv, 
doubtless,  certainly,  yen,  yes,  surely,  indeed,  really,"  &tc! 

9.  Ot  negation :  as,  «  Nay.  no,  not,  by  no  means,  no*  at 
all,  in  no  wise,"  &c.     ' 

10.  OUni&rrogaiion :  as,  "  How,  why,  wherefore   whe- 
ther," &c. 

1 1 .  Of  comparison :  as, "  More,  most,  better,  Best,  worse, 
worst,  less,  least,  very,  almost,  little,  alike,"  &c. 

Besides  the  adverbs  already  mentioned,  there  are  many 
which  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  several  of  the  pre- 
positions with  ihQ  adverbs  of  place  here,  tfiere,  and  tvkere  : 

as,  "Hereof,  thereof' vvhpr*>nf.  iior«*«   n 4^  ,..u-_  .. 

hereby,  thereby,  whereby ;  herewith,  Ihercwilh,  where- 
with ;  herein,  therein,  wherein  ;  therefore,  (i.  p.  there-for  ) 
ivherefore,  (I  e.  wherc-for,)  hereupon  or  hereon,  thcreupo'n 


f 
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or  thereon,  whereupon  or  whereon,  &.c.     Except  Cherefbre, 
these  are  seldom  used. 

In  some  instances  the  preposition  suffers  no  change,  but 
becomes  an  adverb  merely  by  its  application  :  as  when  we 
say,  "  he  rides  about ;"  "  he  was  near  falling ;"  "  but  do 
not  after  lay  the  blame  on  me." 

There  are  also  some  adverbs,  which  are  composed  of 
nouns,  and  the  letter  a  used  instead  of  at,  on,  &tc.:  as, 
"  Aside,  athirst,  afoot,  ahead,  asleep,  aboard,  ashore, 
abed,  aground,  afloat,"  &cc. 

The  words  when  and  rvhere,  and  all  others  of  the  same 
nature,  such  as,  whence,  whither,  whenever,  wherever,  &c. 
may  be  properly  called  adverbial  conjunclions,  because  they 
participate  the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions : 
of  conjunctions,  as  they  conjoin  sentences  ;  of  adverbs,  as 
they  denote  the  attributes  either  o(  time,  or  oi  place. 

It  may  be  particularly  observed  with  respect  to  the  word 
therefore,  that  it  is  an  adverb,  when,  without  joining  sen- 
tences, it  only  gives  the  sense  of,  for  that  reason.  When  it 
gives  that  sense,  and  also  connects,  it  is  a  conjunction  :  as, 
"He  is  good,  therefore  he  is  happy."  The  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  the  words  consequently,  accordingly,  and 
the  like.  When  these  are  subjoined  to  ajid,  or  joined  to  if, 
since,  &,c.  they  are  adrerbs,  the  connexion  being  made  with- 
out their  help  :  when  they  appear  single,  and  unsupported 
by  any  other  connective,  they  may  be  called  conjunctions. 

The  inquisitive  scholar  may  naturally  ask,  what  necessity 
there  is  for  adverbs  of  time,  when  verbs  are  provided  witli 
tenses,  to  show  that  circumstance.  The  answer  is,  though 
tenses  may  be  sufficient  to  denote  the  greater  distinctions  of 
time,  yet,  to  denote  them  all  by  the  tenses  would  be  a  per- 
nlexity  without  end.  What  a  variety  of  forms  must  be 
given  to  the  verb,  to  denote  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow, 

J V73  illj' — *   •••"—,    •■,•■!-,  • •^,^^-.■^r■l■^^  j^r,  ^M,j!t.ity,  v\r\j{t^ 

hereafter,  &cc.     It  was  this  consideration  that  made  the  ad- 
verbs of  time  necessary,  over  and  above  the  tenses. 
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Of 

(o 

for 

by 

with 

in 


into 

within 

without 

over 

under 

through 


at 

near 

up 

down 

before 

behind 


off 

on  or  upon 

among 

after- 

about 

agains* 


Of  Prepositions. 

<i"8.i« ,"  "Ti,o,„  i„„  J;*  :,„„*'•  "  *" 

above 
below 
between 
beneath 
from 
beyond 
Verbs  are  often  compounded  of  a  verb  and  a  nrlZv 
as,  to  uphohl,  to  invest,  to  overlook    amUr    ^''P^'^'""' 

part  of  it.    As    fn  rn.t   '    *    .t      ^  ^'^^'  ^"^'  as  a 

Prcposifion  subjoined  "^ """'  "'^""^  °'> '"« 
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lliosc  relations,  which,  in  some  languages,  are  chicfl)' 
marked  by  cases,  or  the  different  endings  of  nouns.  See 
page  sy.  The  necessity  and  use  of  them  will  appear  from 
the  following  examples.  If  we  say,  "  he  writes  a  pen," 
"  they  ran  the  river,"  "  the  tower  fell  the  Greeks,"  "  Lam- 
beth is  Westminster-abbey,"  there  is  observable,  in  each  of 
these  expressions,  either  a  total  want  of  connexion,  or  such 
a  connexion  as  produces  falsehood  or  nonsense  :  and  it  is 
evident,  that,  before  they  can  be  turned  into  sense,  the  va- 
cancy must  be  filled  up  by  some  connecting  word  :  as  thus, 
"  He  writes  7n7/i  a  pen  ;"  "  they  ran  lowards  the  river ;" 
"  tlie  tower  fell  upon  the  Greeks ;"  "  Lambeth  is  over 
against  Westminster-abbey."  We  sec  by  these  instances, 
how  prepositions  may  be  necessary  to  connect  those  words, 
which  in  their  signification  are  not  naturally  connected. 

Prepositions,  in  their  original  and  literal  acceptation, 
seem  to  have  denoted  relations  of  place  ;  but  Uiey  are  now 
used  Jlgiiraliveli/  to  express  other  relations.  For  example, 
as  they  Avho  are  above  have  in  several  respects  the  advan- 
tage of  such  as  are  belojv,  prepositions  expressing  high  and 
low  places  are  used  for  superiority  and  inferiority  in  gene- 
ral :  as,  "  He  is  above  disguise  ;"  "  we  serve  under  a  good 
master ;"  "  he  rules  over  a  willing  people  ;"  "  we  should 
do  nothing  beuealh  our  character." 

The  im[)ortance  of  the  prepositions  will  be  further  per- 
ceived by  the  explanation  of  a  few  of  them. 

Of  denotes  possession  or  belonging,  an  effect  or  conse- 
quence, and  other  relations  connected  with  these :  as, 
"  The  house  of  my  friend  ;"  that  is,  "  the  house  belonging 
to  my  friend  ;"  "  He  died  of  a  fever  ;"  that  is,  "  in  consc- 
<]uence  of  afever." 

To,  or  wiio,  is  opposed  to  f-om  ;  as,  "  He  rode  from 
Salisbury  to  Winchester." 

Foi  indicates  the  cause  or  motive  of  any  action  or  cir- 
cumstance, &cc.  as,  "  He  loves  her  for  (that  is,  on  account 
of)  her  amiable  qualities." 
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%  is  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  cause,  agent, 

means,  &m5.  ;  as,  "  He  was  killed  Lj/  a  fall :"  that  is,  "  a 

fall  was  the  cause  of  his  being  killed  ;"  "  This  house  was 

built  hij  him  ;"  that  is,  "  he  was  the  builder  of  it." 

yyUh  denotes  the  act  of  accompanying,  uniting,  &cc. :  as, 
"  We  will  go  rcith  you  ;"  "  They  are  on  good  terms  with 

each  other." JViih  also  alludes  to  the  instrument  or 

means  ;  as,  "  He  was  cut  ivith  a  knife." 

In  relates  to  time,  place,  the  state  or  manner  of  being  or 
acting,  &c. :  as,  "  He  was  born  in  (that  is,  during)  the  year 
1720;"  "He  dwells  m  the  city;"  "  She  lives m  afHuenca" 

Into  is  used  after  verbs  that  imply  motion  of  any  kind 
as,  «  He  retired  into  the  country  j»  «  Copper  is  converted 
into  brass." 

Within,  relates  to  something  comprehended  in  any  place 
or  time  :  as,  "  They  are  within  the  house  ;"  «  He  began 
and  finished  his  work  within  the  limited  time." 

The  signification  of  without  is  opposite  to  that  of  nnthin : 
as,  "She  stands  ?w7/iom^  the  gate:"  But  it  is  more  frequent- 
ly opposed  to  with  ;  as,  "  You  may  go  without  me." 

The  import  and  force  of  the  remaining  prepositions  will 
be  readily  understood,  without  a  particular  detail  of  them. 
We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  head  with  observing,  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  distinguishing  the  use  of  the 
prepositions  by  and  with;  which  is  observable  in  sentences 
like  the  following :  "  He  walks  with  a  staff  Ay  moonlight;" 
"  He  was  taken  bij  stratagem,  and  killed  with  a  sword." 
Put  tlie  one  preposiUon  for  the  other,  and  say,  "  he  walks 
by  a  staff  tvith  mooniiglit ;  "  he  was  taken  with  stratagem, 
and  killed  by  a  sword ;"  and  it  will  appear,  that  they  differ 
in  signification  more  than  one,  at  first  view,  would  be  apt 
to  imagine. 

Some  of  the  prepositions  have  the  appearance  and  effect 
of  conjunctions;  as,  '' ^fter  their  prisons  were  thrown 
open,"  &c.  "  Before  I  di- ;"  «•'  They  made  haste  to  be 
prepared  against  their  friends  arrived :"  but  if  Uie  noun 
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tiinef  which  is  understood,  be  added,  they  will  lose  their, 
conjunctive  form  ;  as,  "  After  [the  time  when]  their  pri- 
sons," &,c. 

The  prepositions  afler,  before,  ahove^  benealh,  and  several 
others,  sometimes  appear  to  be  adverbs,  and  may  be  so 
considered  :  as,  "  They  had  their  reward  soon  afler;  "He 
died  not  long  before  ;"  "  He  dwells  above ;"  but  if  tlie  nouna 
thne  and  place  be  added,  they  will  lose  theit  adverbial 
form  ;  as,  "  He  died  not  long  before  thai  lime,"  &c.     , 

CIIAPTEU  IX. 

Of'  Conjunclions, 

A  coNJUNCTiOxN  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  chiefly  used 
to  comiect  sentences ;  so  as,  out  of  two  or  more  sen- 
tences, to  make  but  one.  It  sometimes  connects  only 
words. 

Conjunctions  are  principally  divided  into  two  sorts, 
the  COPULATIVE  and  the  disjunctive. 

The  Conjunction  Copulative  serves  to  connect  or  to 
continue  a  sentence,  by  expressing  an  addition,  a  sup- 
position, a  cause,  &c. :  as,  «  He  and  his  brother  reside 
in  London  ;"  "  I  will  go  if  he  will  accompany  me  ;' 
"  You  are  liappy,  because  you  are  good." 

The  Conjunction  Disjunctive  serves,  not  only  to  con- 
nect and  continue  the  sentence,  but  also  to  express  op- 
position of  meaning  in  different  degrees  :  as,  "  Though 
he  was  frequently  reproved,  yet  he  did  not  reform ;" 
*'They  came  with  her,  btii  they  went  away  without  her." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Conjunctions. 
The   Copulative.     And,  if,  that,  both,  then,  since,  for, 

because,  therefore,  wherefore. 
The  Disjunctive.    But,  or,  nor,  as,  than,  less,  tliough, 

unless,  either,  neither,  yet,  notwithstanding. 
The  same  word  is  occasionally  used  both  as  a  conjunc- 
tion and  as  an  adverb ;  and  sometimes,  as  a  preposition.  ♦'  I 


lect  or  to 
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rest  then  upon  this  argument;"  then  is  here  a  conjunction  : 
in  the  following  phrase,  it  is  an  adverb ;  "  He  arrived  then, 
and  not  before."  «  I  submitted  ;  for  it  was  vain  to  resist:" 
in  this  sentence, /or  is  a  conjunction;  in  the  next,  it  is  a 
preposition:  "He  contended /or  victory  only."  In  the 
first  of  the  following  sentences,  since  is  a  conjunction  ;  in 
(lie  second,  it  is  a  preposition ;  and  in  the  third,  an  adverb  : 
"  Since  we  must  part,  let  us  do  it  peaceably :»  "  I  have 
not  seen  him  since  that  time  :"  "  Om-  frie.ndship  commenced 
long  since." 

Relative  pronouns  as  well  as  conjunctions,  serve  to  con- 
nect sentences :  as,  «  Blessed  is  the  man  who  feareth  the 
Lord,  and  keepeth  his  commandments." 

A  relative  pronoun  possesses  the  force  both  of  a  pronoun 
and  a  connective.  Nay,  the  union  by  relatives  is  rather 
closer,  than  that  by  mere  conjunctions.  The  latter  may 
form  two  or  more  sentences  into  one  ;  but,  by  the  former, 
several  sentences  may  incorporate  in  one  and  the  same 
clause  of  a  sentence.  Thus,  thou  seest  a  man,  and  he  ii 
called  Peter,"  is  a  sentence  consisting  of  two  distinct 
clauses,  united  by  the  copulative  and :  but,  "  the  man  wham 
thou  seest  is  called  Peter,"  is  a  sentence  of  one  clause,  and 
not  less  comprehensive  than  the  other. 

Conjunctions  very  often  unite  sentences,  when  they  ap- 
pear to  unite  only  words;  as  in  the  following  instances  : 
"  Duty  and  interest  forbid  vicious  indulgences ;"  «  Wis- 
dom or  folly  governs  us."  Each  of  these  forms  of  expres- 
sion contains  two  sentences,  namely ;  "  Duty  forbids  vi- 
cious indulgences  ;  interest  forbids  vicious  indulgences  ;'» 
"  Wisdom  governs  us,  or  folly  governs  us." 

Though  the  conjunction  is  commonly  used  to  connect 
sentences  together,  yet,  on  some  occasions,  it  merely  con- 
nects words,  not  sentences ;  as,  "  The  king  and  queen  are 
an  amiable  pair;"where  the  atfirmation  cannot  refer  to 
each;  it  being  absurd  to  say,  that  the  king  or  the  queen; 
only  is  an  amiable  pair.    So  in  the  instances,  «  two  and. 
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two  are  four  ;"  "  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  will  complete 
the  set  of  books."  Prepositions  also,  as  before  observed, 
connect  words  ;  but  they  do  it  to  show  the  relation  which 
the  connected  words  have  to  each  other :  conjunctions, 
when  they  unite  words  only,  are  designed  to  show  the  re- 
lations, which  those  words,  so  united,  have  to  other  parts 
of  the  sejiicnce, 

As  there  are  many  conjunctions  and  connective  phnises 
appropriated  to  the  coupling  of  sentences,  that  are  never 
employed  in  joining  the  members  of  a  sentence;  so  there 
arc  several  conjunctions  appropriated  to  the  latter  use, 
which  are  never  employed  in  the  former ;  and  some  that 
are  equally  adapted  to  both  those  purposes :  as,  agaifif 
further,  Umdesy  &c.  of  the  first  kind ;  //m«,  lest,  unless,  thai, 
so  that,  &,c.  of  the  second;  and  but,  and,  for,  iherpfore,  &;c. 
of  the  last. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
peculiar  use  and  advantage  of  the  conjunctions  ;  a  subject 
which  will,  doubtless,  give  pleasure  to  Uie  ingenious  stu- 
dent, and  expand  his  views  of  the  importance  of  his  gram- 
matical studies, 

"  Relatives  are  not  so  useful  in  language,  as  conjunc- 
tions. The  former  make  speech  more  concise  ;  the  latter 
make  it  more  explicit.  Relatives  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  a  pronoun  and  conjunction  copulative :  conjunctions, 
while  tliey  couple  sentences,  may  also  express  opposition, 
mference,  and  many  other  relations  and  dependences. 

Till  men  began  to  think  in  a  train,  and  to  carry  their 
reasonings  to  a  considerable  length,  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  would  make  much  use  of  conjunctions,  or  of  any 
other  connectives.  Ignorant  people,  and  children,  gene 
rally  speak  in  short  and  separate  sentences.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  barbarous  nations:  and  hence  uncultivated 
inMnMiqn-oa  nra  nni:  xvcA\  ciinnllpil  With  connectini?  Darticlc:!. 
The  Greeks  were  the  greatest  reasoners  that  ever  appeared 
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in  Ihe  world ;  and  tlieir  lansuage,   nccordingly,   ahnuiuU 
more  than  any  other  in  conjiectivo=«. 

Conjunctions  arc  not  c(|nal]y  nccc.aary  in  all   sorts  of 
writing.     In  poetry,  wlicre  great  conciseness  of  phra-e  i» 
HMiuired,  and  every  appearance  of  forinalily  avoided,  many 
of  them  wonid  have  a  had  eflect.     In  pussionale  languairc- 
to;.,  It  may  be  proper  to  omit  (horn :  because  it  U  Ihe  nature 
ol  violent  passion,  to  speak  rather  in  disjointed  sentences, 
llKin  .«  the  way  <,f  iiife.-cnce  and  ar^^.unent.     Hooks  of 
aphorismo,  like  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  have  few  con- 
ncclive.;  because  they  instruct,  not  by  reasoning,  but  in 
detache<l  observations.     And  narrative  will  sometimes  ap. 
pear  very  graceful,  when   the  circumstances  are  plainly 
told,  with   scarcely  any  other  eonjundion  than  the  simple 
copulative  and:  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  histori- 
cal parts  of  Scriptuie.     M'j,en  narration  is  f.dl  of  ima-es  or 
events,  the  omission  of  connectives  may,  by  crowding  the 
principal  words  upon  one  another,  give  a  sort  of  picture  of 
;urry  aiid  tumult,  and  so  heighten  the  vivacity  of  descrip, 
tion.     But  when  facts  are  to  be  traced  down  throu'>-h  their 
consequences,  or  upwards  to  their  causes  ;  when  the  com- 
phcated  designs  of  mankin.l  are  to  be  laid  open,  or  conjee 
tures  offererl  concerning  them  ;  when  the  historian  an'ues 
Cither  for  Ihe  elucidalion  of  trulh,  or  in  order  to  stat/the 
pleas  and  pj-iiuiples  of  contending  parties;  the.-e  will  be 
occasion  for  every  species  of  connective,  as  much  as  in 
PIM  osophy  Itself.     In  fad,  it  is  in  a,.gument,  investigation, 
and  science,  that  this  part  of  speech  is  pecullai-ly  and  india- 
pciirably  nt'cesEai'y." 
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Of  InterJr.cUons. 
Intekjections  are  words  thrown  in  between  the  parts 
of  a  sentence,  to  express  the  passions  or  emotion,  of  tb« 
speaker :  as,  «  0]i  -  J  have  alienated  my  friend  raks'"! 
fear  for  life  :»  "  O  virtue  !  how  amiable  thou  art  !" 
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The  English  Intcrjcction«i,  as  well  as  those  of  other  lan- 
guages, are  comprised  within  a  suiall  compasa.     They  are 
of  different  sorts,  according  to  the  diflVreut  passions  which 
Ihey  serve  to  expresb.     Tho^e  which  intimate  earnestness 
or  grief,  are,  0/  oh!  (ifi!  alas!  Such  as  arc  expressive  of 
contempt,   are   pisfi !    iiuih !   of  wonder,    heigh!    really! 
strange !  of  caliini;,  hem  !  ho  !  soho !  of  aversion  or  disgust, 
foh'fie!  arvay!  of  a  call  of  the  attention,  lo  !  behold!  hark! 
of  requestinsi'sih'nco,  hmh!  hist!  of  suhitatjon,  welcome! 
hail!  all  hail!  Besides  these,  several  others,  frequent  in 
the  mouths  of  the  multitude,  might  he  enumerated  ;  hut,  in 
a  grammar  of  a  cullivale.!  tongue,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
patiatc  on  such  expres.:-.>:.3  of  passion,  as  are  scarcely 
wortliy  of  being  ranked  among  the  branches  of  artificial  lan- 
guage.—See  the  Octavo  Grammar. 

CHAPTER   XI. 

Of  Derivation. 
Section  1.  Of  the  various  ivays  in  which  words  ar^e  de- 
rived from  one  another. 
Havikg  treated  of  the  different  sorts  of  words,  and  their 
various  modificadons,  which  is  the  tirst  part  of  Etymology, 
it  is  now  proper  to  explain  the  methods  by  which  one  word 
is  derived  from  another. 

Words  are  derived  from  one  another  in  various  ways;  m. 

1.  Substantivi  s  are  derived  from  verbs- 

2.  Verbs  are  derived  from  substantives,  adjectives,  aud 
sometimes  from  adverbs. 

3.  Adjectives  tr.e  derived  from  substantives. 

4.  Substantives  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

5.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

1.  Substantives  are  derived  from  verbs:  as,  from  "to 
love,"  comes  "  lover  ;"  from  "  to  visit,  visiter;"  from  "to 
survive,  surviver  ;"  &-c.  ^    , 

In  the  following  instances,  and  in  many  others,  u  is 
difficult    to    determine    whether   the  verb  was    deduced 
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from  the  noun,  or  the  noun  from  the  verb,  viz.  «  Love,  to 

ove  .  hate,  to  hate  ;  f.nr,  to  fear;  sleep,  to  Bleep  ;  walk,  to 
walk  ;  ride,  to  ride  ;  act,  to  act,"  &.c. 

2.  Verba  are  derived  from  substantives,  adjectives,  and 
Bometimes  from  adverbs:  as,  from  the  substantive  sail 
comes  "  to  salt ;»  from  the  adjective  warm,  «  to  mxvm  •"' 
nnd  from  the  adverb  forward,  «  to  forward."  Sometimes 
thoy  are  formed  by  lengthening  the  vowel,  or  softening  the 
(consonant ;  as,  from,  «  grass,  to  graze  :"  sometimes  by  ad- 
ding en  ;  as,  from  "  length,  to  lengthen  ;"  especially  to  ad- 
jectives :  as,  from  «  short,  to  shorten  ;  bright,  to  brio-hien  " 

3.  Adjectives  are  derived  from  substantives,  in  Uie  fol- 
lowing  manner  :  Adjectives  denoting  plenty  are  derive<l 
from  substantives  by  adding  y :  as,  from  "Health,  hcaHhy . 
wealth,  wealthy ;  might,  mighty,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  the  matter  out  of  which  any  thin- 
13  made,  are  derived  from  substantives  by  adding  en  •  a" 
from  "Oak,  oaken;  wood,  wooden;  wool,  woolen  "'&e' 

Adjectives  denoting  abundance  are  derived  from  sub- 
stantives by  adding /«/;  as,  from  "Joy,  joyful;  sin,  siu- 
ful  ;  fruit,  fruitful,"  &c.  j       >       ,     k 

Adjectives  denoting  plenty,  but  with  some  kind  of  dimi- 
nution  are  derived  from  substantives,  by  adding  some :  as, 
from  Light,  lightsome  ;  trouble,  troublesome  ;  toil  toil- 
some,"  &c.  ' 

Adjectives  denoting  want  are  derived  f.om  substanUves 
by  adding  less  :  as,  from  "  Worth,  worthless ;"  from  "  care 
careless ;  joy,  joyless,"  &c.  ' 

Adjectives  denoting  likeness  are  derived  from  substan- 
ives,  by  adding  ly  ;  as,  from  "Man,  manly;  earth,  earth- 
ly ;  court,  courtly,"  &c. 

Some  adjectives  are  derived  from  other  adjectives,  or 

from  substantives,  by  adding  ish  to  them  ;  which  teimina- 

lon,  when   added  to  adjectives,  imports  diminution,  or 

•  eSaenmsr    fh«    nnnlWir  .    oo     <<  T»ru:i_  ........ 

,„.    .     ,^,      '„ir •"  *      '      "'"''''  wnuisn;'  i.  e.  some- 
what white.    When  added  to  substantives,  it  signifies  sinu- 
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litudc  or  tendency  to  a  character:  as,  «  Clulil,  chililish j 

thief,  thievish." 

Some  adjectives  arc  formed  from  substantives  or  verbs 
by  addino-  the  termination  able ;  and  those  adjectives  sig- 
nify capacity:    as,    "Answer,    answerable;    to    change, 

changeable." 

4  Substantives  are  derived  from  adjectives,  somelimes 
by  adding  the  termination  ness :  as,  "  White,  whiteness ; 
swift,  swiftness :"  sometimes  by  adding  Ih  or  t,  and  making 
a  small  change  in  some  of  the  letters:  as,  «  Long,  length  j 

high,  height."  . 

5.  Adverbs  of  quality  are  aerived  from  adjectives,  by 
adding  hj,  or  changing  le  into  ly ;  and  denote  the  same 
quality  as  the  adjectives  from  which  they  are  derived  :  as, 
from  «  base,"  comes   "  basely  ;"  from    "  slow,  slowly ;" 

from  "  able,  ably."  ^ 

There  are  so  many  other  ways  of  deriving  words  from 
one  another,  that  it  would  be  extremely  ditlicult,  and  nearly 
impossible,  to  enumerate  them.  The  primitive  words  of 
any  language  are  very  few;  the  derivatives  form  much  the 
greater  Mmuber.    A  few  more  instances  only  can  be  given 

^'some  substantives  are  derived  from  oth.er  substantive., 
by  adding  the  terminations /tooti  or  head,  ship,  erij,  mch; 
rick,  dom,ian,ment,  and  age. 

Substantives  eM\n^  m  hood  or  head,  are  sudi  as  signify 
cliaracter  or  qualities ;  as,  «  Manhood,  knighthood,  false- 

IlOOd,"  Sic.  ,.../.       m„„ 

Substantives  ending  in  ship,  are  those  tha   signify  office 
employment,  state,  or  condition:  as,  "  Lordship,  steward- 
Bhip,  partnership,"  &cc.     Some  substantives  m  shp,  are  de- 
rived from  adjectives  :  as,  "  Hard,  hardship,    S^c. 

Substantives  which  end  in  ery,  signify  action  or  habit : 
as,  "Slavery,  foolery,  prudery,"  &.C.  Some  substaiuives  u. 
this  sort  come  from  adjectives;  as,  "  Brave,  bravery     &.c. 

Substantives  ending  in  nick,  rick,  and  dom,  denote  do- 
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minion,  jurisdiction,  or  condition  :  as,  "  Bailiwick,  bishop- 
rick,  kingdom,  dukedom,  freedom,"  &:c. 

Substantives  which  end  in  ian,  arc  tliose  that  signify  pro- 
fession; as,  "  Pliysician,  musician,"  &ic.  Those  that  enclia 
menf.  and  age,  come  generally  from  the  French,  and  com- 
monly signify  the  act  or  habit ;  as,  "  Commandmoat, 
usage." 

Some  subotantivco  ending  in  ard,  are  derived  from  verbs 
or  adjectives,  and  denote  character  or  habit :  as,  "  Drunk, 
drunkard  ;  dote,  dotard." 

Some  substantives  have  the  form  of  diminutives ;  but 
tiiese  are  not  many.  They  are  formed  by  adding  the  ter- 
minations, kin,  ling,  ing,  ock,  el,  and  the  like :  as,  "  Lamb, 
lainbkiq  ;  goose,  goslhig  :  duck,  duckling  ;  hill,  hillock  ; 
cock,  cockerel,"  &.c. 

That  part  of  derivation  which  consists  in  tracing  English 
words  to  the  Saxon,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  lan- 
guages, must  be  omitted,  as  the  English  scholar  is  not 
supposed  to  be  artpuiinied  with  these  languages.  Tin;  best 
English  dictionaries  will,  however,  furnish  some  informa- 
tion on  this  head,  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 
it.  The  learned  Home  Tooke,  in  his  "  Diversions  of 
Purlej',"  has  giveii  an  ingenious  account  of  the  derivation 
and  meaning  of  many  of  the  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and 
prepositions. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  system  of  this  acute  gram- 
marian, is  founded  in  truih  ;  and  that  adveros,  i,Mt|i«3i 
tions,  and  conjunctions,  are  corruptions  or  abbreviations  of 
other  parts  of  speech.  But  as  many  of  them  are  derived 
from  obsolete  words  in  our  own  language,  or  from  worda 
in  kindred  languages,  the  radical  meaning  of  which  is, 
therefore,  either  obscure,  or  generally  unknown  ;  as  the 
system  of  this  very  able  etymologist  is  not  universallv 
admitted ;  and  as,  by  long  prescription,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  origin,  the  words  in  question  appear  to 
have  ac<iuired  a  title  to  the  rank   of  distinct  species ;  it 
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seems  proper  to  consider  them,  as  such,  in  an  elementary 
treatise  of  grammar:  especially  as  this  plan  coincides  wilh 
that,  by  which  other  languages  must  be  taught ;  and  will 
render  the  study  of  them  less  intricate.  It  is  of  small  mo- 
ment, by  what  names  and  classification  we  distinguish  these 
words,  provided  their  meaning  and  use  are  well  under- 
stood. A  philosophical  consideration  of  the  subject,  maj', 
with  great  propriety,  be  entered  upon  by  the  grammatical 
student,  when  his  knowledge  and  judgment  become  m.ore 
improved. 

Section  2.   A  skelch  of  the  sleps^  by  which  the  English 
Language  has  risen  to  its  present  stale  of  refinement. 

Before  we  conclude  the  subject  of  derivation,  it  will 
probably  be  gratifying  to  the  curious  scholar,  to  be  in- 
formed of  some  particulars  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
English  language,  and  the  various  nations  to  which  it  is 
indebted  for  the  copiousness,  elegance,  and  refinement, 
which  it  has  now  attained. 

"  When  the  ancient  Britons  were  so  harassed  and  op- 
pressed by  the  invasions  of  their  northern  neighbours,  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  that  their  situation  was  truly  miserable, 
they  sent  an  embassy  (about  tlie  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury) to  the  Saxons,  a  warlike  people  inhabiting  the  north 
of  Germany,  w^ith  solicitations  for  speedy  relief.  The 
Saxons  accordingly  came  over  to  Britain,  and  were  suc- 
cessful in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  ; 
but  seeing  the  weak  and  defenceless  state  of  the  Britons, 
they  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it ;  and  at  length  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  greater  part  of  South-Britain, 
nirtter  having  dispossessed  tlie  original  inhabitants. 

**  f^om  these  barbarians,  who  founded  several  petty 
kingdoms  in  this  island,  and  introduced  their  own  laws, 

English  language  ;  which,  even  in  its  present  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  notwithstanding  the  successive  augmentations 
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and  improvements,  which  it  has  received  through  various 
channels,  displays  very  conspicuous  traces  of  its  Saxon 
original. 

"  The  Saxons  did  not  long  remain  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  kingdom ;  for  before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  Danes,  a  hardy  and  adventurous  nation,  who  had  long 
infested  the  northern  seas  with  their  piracies,  began  to  ra- 
vage the  English  coasts.  Their  first  attempts  were,  in  gene« 
ral,  attended  with  such  success,  that  they  were  encouraged 
to  a  renewal  of  their  ravages  ;  till,  at  length,  in  the  begin 
ning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  greater  part  of  England. 

"  Though  the  period,  during  which  these  invaders  oc- 
cupied the  English  tlirone,  was  very  short,  not  greatly  ex- 
ceeding half  a  century,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
change  was  introduced  by  them  into  the  language  spoken 
by  those,  whom  they  had  subdued  :  but  this  change  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  been  very  consi<'erable,  as  the 
Danish  and  Saxon  languages  arose  from  one  common 
source,  the  Gothic  being  the  parent  of  both. 

"  The  next  conquerors  of  this  kingdom,  after  the  Danes, 
were  the  Normans,  who,  in  the  year  1066,  introduced 
their  leader  William  to  the  possession  of  the  English  throne. 
This  prince,  soon  after  his  accession,  endeavoured  to  bring 
his  own  language  (tiie  Norman-French)  into  use  among 
his  new  subjects;  but  his  eiforts  were  not  very  successful, 
as  the  Saxons  entertained  a  great  antipatiiy  to  these  haugh- 
ty foreigners.  In  process  of  time,  however,  many  Norman 
words  and  phrases  were  incorporated  into  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage :  but  its  general  form  and  construction  still  remained 
the  same. 

"  From  the  Conquest  to  the  Reformation,  the  language 
continued  to  receive  occasional  accessionsof  foreign  words, 
till  it  acnuired  such  a  denrree  of  cnniniisnpss  and  strpnrfni 
as  to  render  it  susceptible  of  that  polish,  which  it  has  re- 
ceived from  writers  of  taste  and  genius,  in  the  last  and  pre-. 
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Bent  C(  aluries.  During  tiiib  period,  l.'io  learned  have  en 
richcd  it  with  many  significant  expressions,  drawn  from  (he 
treasures  of  Greek  and  Roman  ULeralurc  ;  (he  ingenious 
and  the  fasliionabio  have  imported  occa&Ionai  supplies  of 
French,  Spanish,  Ilalian,  and  derman  words,  gleaned  du- 
ring their  foreign  excursions;  and  the  connexions  whicli  we 
maintain,  lluougli  the  medium  of  government  and  com- 
merce, with  many  remote  nations,  have  made  some  addi 
tions  to  our  native  vocabulary. 

"  In  this  manner  did  the  ancient  language  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  proceed,  through  the  various  stages  of  innovation, 
and  the  several  gradations  of  refinement,  to  the  formation 
of  the  present  English  tongue." 

See  Uie,  TnelJVi  chapter  of  Ihe  Oct  wo  Grcmmar. 
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Syntax. 

The  ihiru  part  of  grammar  is  syntax,  which  treats  of 
the  agreement  and  construction  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

A  sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words,  forming  a  com- 
plete sense. 

Sentences  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound. 

A  simple  sentence  has  in  it  but  one  subject,  and  one 
finitef  verb  :  as,  "  Life  is  short." 

A  compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  simple 
sentences  connected  together :  as,  "  Life  is  short,  and 
art  is  long."  "Idleness  produces  want,  vice,  and  misery." 

As  sentences  themselves  are  divided  into  simple  and 
compound,  so  the  members  of  sentences  may  be  divided 
likewise  into  simple  and  compound  members :  for  whole 
sentences,  whether  simple  or  compounded,  may  become 
members  of  other  sentences,  by  means  of  some  additional 
connexion ;  as  in  the  following  example  :  "  The  ox  know- 
eth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib ;  but  Israel 
doth  not  know,  my  people  do  not  consider."  This  sen- 
tence consists  of  two  compounded  members,  each  of  which 
is  subdivided  into  two  simple  members,  which  are  proper- 
ly called  clauses. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  simple  sentences;  the  explicative, 
or  explaining ;  the  inlenogcUive,  or  asking  j  the  imperative, 
or  commanding. 

An  explicative  sentence  is  when  a  thing  is  said  to  be  or 
not  to  be,  to  do  or  not  to  do,  to  suffer  or  not  to  suffer.  In  a 
direct  manner:  as,  "  I  am;  thou  writest ;  Thomas  is  loved." 
If  tlie  sentence  be  negative,  the  adverb  not  is  placed  after 
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the  auxiliary,  or  after  the  verb  itself  when  it  has  no  auxilia- 
ry ;  as,  "  I  (lid  not  touch  him  ;"  or,  "  I  touchetl  him  not." 

In  an  interrogative  sentence,  or  when  a  question  is  asked, 
the  nominative  case  follows  the  princijtal  verb  or  the  auxi- 
liary :  as,  "  Was  it  he  1"  "  Did  Alexander  conquer  the 
Persians  ?" 

In  an  imperative  sentence,  when  a  thing  is  commanded 

3  be,  to  do,  to  suffer,  or  not,  the  nominative  case  likewise 

follows  the  verb  or  the  auxiliary:  as,  "  Go,  thou  traitor!" 

"  Do  thou  go  :"  "  Haste  ye  away  :"  unless  the  verb  hi  be 

used ;  as,  "  Let  us  be  gone." 

A  phrase  is  Uvo  or  more  words  I'igluly  put  together, 
making  sometimes  part  of  a  sentence,  and  sometimes 
a  whole  sentence. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are,  the  sub- 
ject, the  attribute,  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of;  the  attri- 
bute is  the  thing  or  action  aHlrmed  or  denied  of  it ;  and 
the  object  is  the  thing  affected  by  such  action. 

The  nominative  denotes  the  subject,  and  usually  goes 
before  the  verb  or  attribute ;  and  the  word  or  pluase,  de- 
noting the  object,  follows  the  verb  ;  as,  "  A  wise  man 
governs  his  passions."  Here,  a  ivise  mem  is  the  subject  j 
governs,  the  attribute,  or  thing  affirmed  ;  and  his  jnts^ 
swnSf  the  object. 

Syntax  principally  consists  of  two  parts,  Concord  and 
Oovermncnt. 

Concord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word  has  with 
another,  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 

Government  is  that  power  which  one  part  of  speech 
has  over  another,  in  directing  its  mood,  tense,  or  case. 

To  produce  the  agreement  and  right  disposition  of 
words  in  a  sentence,  the  following  rules  and  observa- 
tions should  be  carefully  studied. 
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A  Verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  case,  in  num- 
ber and  person  :  as,  "I  learn;"  "  Tliou  art  iniproved." 
"  The  birds  sing."  • 

Tiie  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  violation  of 
this  rule.     «  What  .ignlHes  good  opinions,  when  our  prac- 
tice  is  bad  ?»     "  what  signify-     "  There's  two  or  three  of 
U3,  Who  have  seen  (he  woik  :"   «  (here  «re."     "  Wg  j^^y 
suppose  there  was  more  impostors  than  one  :"   '•  there  were 
more."     «  I  have  considered  what  have  been  said  on  both 
sides  in  (his  controversy  :»  «  what  has  been  said."    «  If  tJiou 
would  be  healthy,  live  temperately:"   "  If  thou  wouldsL" 
"Thou  sees  how  little  has   been  done:"    "  tlrou  seesl." 
"  Though  thou  cannot  do  much  for  the  cause,  thou  may 
and   should   do    something  :"    «  canst    not,    mayst,    and 
shouldst.-    "  Full  many  a  flower  are  born  to  blush   un- 
seen :"   "  is  born."     "  A  conformity  of  inclinations  and 
qualities  prepare  us  for  friendship:"   "prepares  us."   «A 
variety  of  blessings  have  been  conferred  upon  us  :"   «  has 
been."    "  In  piety  and  virtue  consist  the  happiness  of  man  •'» 
«  consists.-     "  To  these  precepts  are  subjoined  a  copious 
selection  of  rules  and  maxims  :"   "  is  subjoined." 

fl.  The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  is  some- 
tnnes  put  as  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  :  as,  "  To  see 
the  sun  is  pleasant ;"  «  To  be  good  is  to  be  happy  ;"  «  A 
desn-e  to  excel  others  in  learning  and  virtue  is  commend- 
able ;"  «  That  warm  climates  should  accelerate  the  growth 
of  the  human  body,  and  shorten  its  duration,  is  very  rea- 
sonable  to  believe  ;"  "  To  be  temperate  in  eating  and 
drinking,  to  use  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  to  preserve 
the  mind  free  from  tumultuous  emotions,  ure  the  best  pre- 
servatives  of  health. 

t  The  chief  practical  notes  ,„K!er  oach  Uule,  are  regularly  numhercd.  Ij,  order  »» 
make  thera  correspond  to  the  examples  in  the  volume  of  Exercise* 
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2.  Every  verb,  except  in  the  infinitive  mood,  or  tlie  par- 
ticiple, ought  to  have  a  nominative  case,  either  expressed 
or  implied  :  as,  "  Awalie  j  urise ;"  that  is,  "  Awake  ye ; 
arise  ye." 

We  shall  here  add  some  examples  of  inaccuracy,  in  the 
use  of  the  verb  without  its  nominative  case.  "  As  it  hath 
pleased  hirn  of  his  goodness  to  give  you  safe  deliverance, 
and  hath  preserved  you  in  the  great  danger,"  &cc.  The 
verb  "  halh  preserved,"  has  here  no  nominative  case,  for 
it  cannot  be  properly  supplied  by  the  preceding  word, 
"  khn,^'  which  is  in  the  objective  case.  It  ought  to  be, 
"  and  as  he  halh  preserved  you  ;"  or  rather,  "  and  to  pre- 
serve you."  "  If  the  calm  in  which  he  was  born,  and  last- 
ed so  long,  had  continued  ;"  "  and  tvkich  lasted,"  &.c. 
"  These  we  have  extracted  from  an  historian  of  undoubted 
credit,  and  are  the  same  that  were  practised,"  &,c.  ;  "  and 
they  are  the  same."  "  A  man  whose  inclinations  led  him 
to  be  corrupt,  and  had  great  abilities  to  manage  the  busi- 
ness ;"  "  and  who  had,"  &,c.  "  A  cloud  gathering  in  the 
north ;  which  we  have  helped  to  rise,  and  may  quickly 
br  ak  in  a  storm  upon  our  heads  j"  "  and  nhich  may 
quici      " 

3.  Ev  ''  nominative  case,  except  the  case  absolute,  and 
when  an  a  ^^ss  is  made  to  a  person,  should  belong  to 
some  verb,  e»  ^r  expressed  or  implied  :  as,  "  Who  wrote 
this  book  ?"  «  J.,  les  ;"  that  is,  "  James  wrote  it."  "  To 
whom  thus  Adam,"  that  is,  "  spoke." 

One  or  two  instances  ofi.he  improper  use  of  the  nomina- 
tive case,  without  any  verb,  expressed  or  implied,  to  an- 
swer it,  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  tha 
preceding  observation. 

"  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring 
prince  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense 
which  hath  been  offered  up  to  him."  The  pronoun  it  is 
here  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  '•  observed ;"  and 
jvhich  rule,  is  left  by  itself,  a  nominative  case  without  anjr 
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verb  following  it.  This  form  of  expression,  though  im- 
proper, is  very  common.  It  ought  to  be,  "  If'  this  rule 
had  been  observed,"  &c.  "  Man,  though  he  has  great 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  such  from  which  others  as  well  as 
himself  might  receive  profit  and  delight,  yet  they  are  nil 
within  his  own  bre«st."  In  this  sentence,  the  nominative 
man  stands  alone  and  unconnected  with  any  verb,  either 
expressed  or  implied.  It*  should  be,  "  Though  man  has 
great  variety,"  &ic. 

hi.  When  a  verb  comes  between  two  nouns,  either  of 
wliich  may  be  understood  as  the  subject  of  the  aillrmation, 
it  may  agree  with  either  of  them  :  but  some  regard  must 
be  had  to  that  which  is  more  naturally  the  subject  of  it,  as 
also  to  that  v»hich  stands  next  to  the  verb  :  an,  "  His  meat 
ivas  locusts' and  wild  honey  ;"  "  A  great  caupc  of  the  low 
state  of  industry  nc.re  the  restraints  put  upon  it  j"  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death." 

5.  When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense  of  a 
verb,  but  is  put  before  a  particijde,  independently  on  th« 
rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the  case  absolute  :  as, 
"  Shame  being  lo.st,  all  virtue  is  lost ;"  "  Tho.t  having  beeu 
discussed  long  ago,  there  is  no  occasion  to  resume  it." 

As  in  the  use  of  the  case  absolute,  the  case  is,  in  English, 
always  the  nominative,  the  following  example  is  erroneous, 
in  making  it  the  objective.  "  Solomon  was  of  this  mind; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  made  as  wise  and  true  proverbs,  as 
any  body  has  done  since  ;  him  only  excepted,  who  was  a 
much  greater  and  wiser  man  than  Solomon."  It  should  be, 
"  he  only  excepted." 


The  nominative  case  is  commonly  placed  before  the 
verb  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  put  after  the  verb,  if  it  is  a  sim- 
ple tense  ;  and  between  the  auxiliary,  and  the  verb  or  par- 
ticiple, if  a  compound  tense  :   as, 

Ist,  When  a  question  is  asked,  a  command  given,  or  a 
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wish  expressed :  as,  "  Confidest  thou  in  me  ?"  "  Rend 
thou  ;"  "  Mayst  thou  be  happy  !"  "  Long  live  the  King !" 

2d,  Wlien  a  supposition  is  maiic  without  the  conjunction 
if:  as,  "  Were  it  not  for  this ;"  "  Had  I  been  there." 

3d,  AVhen  a  verb  neuter  is  used  :  as,  "  On  a  sudden  ap- 
peJvred  the  king.'* 

4th,  Wlien  the  verb  is  preceded  by  (he  adverb?,  Acre, 
there,  then,  ihencc,  hence,  thus,  &.c.  :  as,  "  Here  am  I ;" 
"  There  was  he  slain ;"  "  Then  co!nc(h  the  end ;"  "  Thence 
ariseth  his  grief;"  "Hence  proceeds  his  anger;"  "Thus 
was  the  affair  settled." 

iJth,  When  a  sentence  depends  on  neilher  or  nor,  so  as 
to  be  coupled  with  another  sentence  :  as,  "  Yc  shall  not  cat 
of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye  die." 

Some  grammarians  assert,  that  the  phrases,  as  foUorvs, 
as  appears,  form  what  are  called  impersonal  verbs  ;  and 
should,  therefore,  be  confined  to  the  singular  number :  as, 
"  The  arguments  advanced  were  nearly  asjhl/orvs  ;"  "  The 
positions  were  as  appears  incontrovertible  :"  that  is,  "  as  it 
follows,"  "  as  it  appears."  If  we  give  (say  they)  the  sen- 
tence a  different  turn,  and  instead  of  as,  say  such  as,  the 
verb  is  no  longer  termed  impersonal ;  but  properly  agrees 
with  it'?  nominative,  in  the  plural  number:  as,  "  The  argu- 
ments advanced  were  nearly  such  as  follow  ;"  "  The  posi- 
tions were  such  as  appear  incontrovertible  f ." 

They  who  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Home  Tooke's  state- 
ment, "  That  as,  however  and  whenever  used  in  English, 
means  the  same  as  it,  or  that,  or  which  ;"  and  who  are  not 
satisfied  whether  the  verbs,  in  the  sentence  first  mentioned, 

\  These  grammarians  nre  supported  by  general  u?ase,  and  by  the  authority  of  an 
eminent  critic  on  language  and  composition.  "  When  a  verb  is  used  impersonally," 
says  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  "  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  iu  the 
singular  number,  whether  the  neuter  pronoun  be  expressed  or  understood.  For  this 
rea.sou,  analogy  and  usage  favour  this  mode  of  expression:  "  The  conditions  of  the 
agreement  were  «f /■o//on,'j  ;"  and  not,  as  full  om.  A  few  late  writers  have  incon- 
siderately adopted  this  last  form,  through  a  mistake  of  the  construction.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  ought  to  say,  "  I  shall  consider  his  censures  so  far  only  fl*  conctrnt  my 
frieud'a  conduct ;"  and  not '  so  far  a*  concem  • 
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Bhould  be  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  number,  may  vary 
the  form  of  expression.  Thus,  the  sense  of  the  preceding 
sentences  may  be  conveyed  in  the  following  terms.  "  The 
arguments  advanced  were  nearly  of  the  following  nature  ;** 
'•  The  following  are  nearly  the  arguments  which  were  ad- 
vanced;" "  The  arguments  advanced  were  nearly  tliosft 
which  follow  :"  "  It  appears  that  the  positions  were  incon- 
trovertible j"  "  That  the  positions  were  incontrovertible  is 
ai»parent ;"  «  The  positions  were  ajjparently  incontrorerti- 
ble."     See  the  Octavo  Grammar ;  the  note  under  Rule  I. 

RULE  II. 

Two  or  more  nouns,  he.  in  the  singular  number, 
joined  together  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  expressed 
or  understood,  must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pronouns, 
agreeing  with  them  in  the  plural  number :  as,  "  Socrates 
and  Plato  were  wise  ;  they  were  the  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers of  Greece  j"  "  The  sun  that  rolls  ov€r  our 
heads,  the  food  that  we  receive,  the  rest  that  we  enjoy, 
daily  admonish  us  of  a  superior  and  superintending 
Power  f." 

This  rule  is  often  violated ;  some  instances  of  which  are 
annexed.  "  And  so  was  also  James  and  Jchn  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  who  were  partners  with  Simon  ;"  "  and  so  were 
also."  "  All  joy,  tranquillity,  and  peace,  even  for  ever  and 
ever,  doth  dwell ;"  «  dwell  for  ever."  "  By  whose  power 
all  good  and  evil  is  distributed;"  "  ore  distributed."  "Their 
love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy,  is  now  perished  ;" 
*'  are  perished."  "  The  thoughtless  and  intemperate  enjoy- 
ment of  pleasure,  the  criminal  abuse  of  it,  and  the  forget- 
fuTness  of  our  being  accountable  creatures,  obliterates  every 
serious  thought  of  the  proper  business  of  life,  and  etfaces 
the  sense  of  religion  and  of  God  ;"  It  ought  to  be,  "  oblile- 
rate,"  and  "  efface.'^ 

fSeo  the  £ic«;)«&nj  to  this  rule,  at  p.  16  of  the  Etij ;  12th  edition. 
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1.  When  the  nouns  arc  nearly  related,  or  scn^^iely  ilia- 
tingulfihable  in  seiiso,  an«i  sonieliniea  even  when  they  are 
very  dilVerent^  Buniu  authors  have  lhou<j;ht  il  allowable  to 
put  the  verbS)  nouns,  and  pronouns,  in  (he  singular  nuin 
bcr:  as,  "  Tranquillity  an<l   peace  dwells  tlu-re  ;"  "  Ij^no- 
rance  and  negligence  has  produited   the  en'cel ;"    "  The 
diaconjfiture  and  slaughter  was  very  great."     But  it  is  evi- 
dently contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  grammar,  to  con 
jiider  two  tlistinct  ideas  as  out',  however  nice  may  be  their 
shades  of  dillerence  :  an<l  if  there  he  no  diflercncc,  one  of 
them  must  be  superfluous,  and  ought  to  be  r<'jected. 

To  support  the  above  construction,  it  is  said,  that  the 
verb  may  be  understood  as  applied  to  each  of  the  preceding 
terms ;  as  in  the  lollowing  example.  "  band,  and  salt,  and 
a  mass  of  iron,  is  easier  to  bear  than  a  man  without  uniler- 
Btanding."  But  besi<lcs  the  confusion,  and  the  latitude  of 
application,  which  such  a  construction  would  introduce,  it 
appears  to  be  more  proper  and  analogical,  in  cases  whero 
the  verb  is  intended  to  be  applied  to  any  one  of  the  terms, 
to  make  use  of  the  disjunctive  conjunction,  which  gramma- 
tically refers  the  verb  to  one  or  other  of  the  preceding 
terms  in  a  separate  view.  To  preserve  the  distinctive  uses 
of  the  copulative  and  disjunctive  conjunctions,  would  ren- 
der the  rules  precise,  consistent,  and  intelligible.  Dr. 
Blair  very  justly  observes,  that  "  two  or  more  substantives, 
joined  by  a  copulative,  must  abvajjs  require  the  verb  or 
pronoun  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural 
number." 

2.  In  many  complex  sentences,  it  is  difficult  for  learners 
to  determine,  whether  one  or  more  of  the  clauses  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  nominative  case  ;  and  conseiiuently, 
whether  the  verb  shoidd  be  in  the  singular  .or  the  plural 
number.  We  shall,  therefore,  set  down  a  number  of  varied 
examples  of  this  nature,  which  may  serve  as  some  govern- 
ment to  the  scholar,  with  respect  to  sentences  of  a  similar 
construction.    "  rrospcrily,  with  humility,  renders  its  po*- 
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sessor  truly  amiable."  "The  ehip,  willi  all  her  furniture, 
was  dc'Bfroyod."  "  Not  only  his  eslulo,  his  reputation  too 
has  suOered  by  his  n.isconduct."  "  The  general  also,  in 
conjujiclion  with  the  onicers,  has  ap|)li(Ml  for  redress."  "  He 
cannot  be  juslifieil ;  for  it  h  true,  that  the  prince,  as  well  as 
the  people,  was  blamewoilhy."  "  The  king,  with  his  life- 
guard, has  just  passed  thro'  the  village."  "  In  the  mutual 
influeuec  of  body  and  soul,  there  is  a  wisdom,  a  wonderful 
wisdom,  which  we  cannot  fathom."  "  Virtue,  honour, 
nay,  even  self-interest,  conspire  to  recommend  the  mea- 
sure." "  Patriotism,  morality,  every  public  and  private 
consideration,  demand  our  submission  to  just  and  lawful 
government."  «  Nothing  delights  me  so  uiuch  as  the  wbrks 
of  nature." 

In  support  of  such  forms  of  expression  as  the  following, 
we  see  the  authority  of  Flume,  Priestley,  and  other  writers; 
and  we  annex  them  for  the  reader's  conshleration.     "A 
long  course  of  time,  with  a  variety  of  accidents  and  cir- 
cumstances, are  requisite  to  produce  those  revolutions.'* 
"  The  king,  witli  the  lords  and  commons,  form  an  excel- 
lent frame  of  government."     "  Tlie  side  A,  with  the  sides 
B  and  C,  compose  the  trian-le."    «  The  fire  communicate*! 
itself  to  the  bed,  which,  with  the  furniture  of  the  room, 
and  a  valuable  library,  jvere  all  entirely  consumed."     tt  h, 
however,  proper  to  observe,  that  these  modes  of  expression 
do  not  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  just  principles  of 
construction.    The  words,  «  A  long  course  of  time,"  ''  The 
king,"  "  The  side  A,"  and  «  which,"  are  the  true  nomina- 
tives to  the  respective  verbs.     In  the  last  example,   the 
word  all  should  be  expunged.     As   the  preposition  rvitk 
governs  tiic  ohjeclive  case  in  English  ;   and,  if  translated 
into  Latin,  would  govern  the  ablative  case,  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  clauses  following  tvith,  in  the  preceding  sentences, 
cannot  form  any  part  of  the  nominaiive  case.    They  can 
noi  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  objective  and  the  nomi 
aative  cases.     The  following  sentence  appears  lo  be  unex- 
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ceptionable  ;  and  may  serve  to  explain  the  others.  "  The 
lords  and  commons  are  essential  branches  of  (he  British 
constitution :  the  king,  with  them,Jbrms  an  excellent  frame 
of  government  f." 

3.  If  the  singular  nouns  and  pronouns,  which  are  joined 
together  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  be  of  several  personSi 
in  making  the  plural  pronoun  agree  wi<h  them  in  person^ 
the  second  person  takes  place  of  the  third,  and  the  first  of 
both :  as,  "  James,  and  thou,  and  I,  are  attached  to  out 
country."    "  Thou  and  he  shared  it  between  ymi." 

RULE  III. 

The  conjunction  disjunctive  has  an  effect  contrary  to 
that  of  the  conjunction  copulative ;  for  as  the  verb, 
noun,  or  pronoun,  is  referred  to  the  preceding  terms 
taken  separately,  it  must  be  in  the  singular  number :  as, 
"  Ignorance  or  negligence  has  caused  thi"  mistake ;" 
"  John,  James,  or  Joseph,  intends  to  accompany  me  ;" 
"  There  is,  in  many  minds,  neither  knowledge  nor  un- 
derstanding." 

The  following  sentences  are  variations  from  this  rule 
"  A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a  picture 
as  well  as  read  them  in  a  description ;"  "  read  i7."  "  Nei- 
ther character  nor  dialogue  were  yet  understood ;"  "  nms 
yet.**  "  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  a  lampoon  or  a 
satire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder ;"  "  doec 
not  carry  in  t/.'*  "  Death,  or  some  worse  misfortune,  soon 
divide  them."    "  It  ought  to  be  «  divides.'' 

1.  When  smgular  pronouns,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun,  of 
different  persons,  are  disjunctively  connected,  the  verb 
must  agree  with  that  person  which  is  placed  nearest  to  it : 
as,  «  I  or  thou  art  to  blame ;"  "  Thou  or  I  am  in  fault ;»' 
••  I,  or  thou,  or  he,  is  the  author  of  it ;"  "  George  or  I  am 

t  Though  the  construction  will  not  admit  of  a  plural  verb,  the  sentence  Tfould  cer 
tiUnly  itaml  belter  Uiua  •  "  Tho  kinz,  th«  lords,  and  the  commons,  /^^rw  an  oxoellMit 
eatutltutioa." 
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the  person."  But  it  would  be  better  to  say;  "Either  I  am  to 
blame,  or  thou  art,"  &cc. 

2.  When  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  singular  noun, 
or  pronoun,  and  a  plural  one,  the  verb  is  made  to  agree  with 
the  plural  noun  and  pronoun:  as,  "Neither  poverty  nor 
riches  were  injurious  to  him;"  "  I  or  they  were  offended 
by  it."  But  in  this  case,  the  plural  noun  or  pronoun,  when 
it  can  conveniently  be  done,  should  be  placed  next  to  the 
verb. 

RULE  IV. 

A  noun  of  multitude,  or  signifying  many,  may 
have  a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it,  either  of  the 
singular  or  plural  number ;  yet  not  without  regard  to 
the  import  of  the  word,  as  conveying  unity  or  plurality 
of  idea :  as,  "  The  meeting  tvas  large ;"  "  The  parlia- 
ment is  dissolved ;"  "  The  nation  is  powerful ;"  "  My 
people  do  not  consider:  ikey  have  not  known  me;" 
The  multitude  eagerly  pursue  pleasure,  as  their  chief 
good ;"  "  The  council  ivere  divided  in  their  sentiments." 

We  ought  (o  consider  whether  the  term  will  immediately 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  number  it  represents,  or  whether  it 
exhibits  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  whole  as  one  thing. 
In  the  former  case,  the  verb  ought  to  be  plural;  in  the 
latter,  it  ought  to  be  singular.     Thus,  it  seems  improper  to 
say,  "  The  peasantry  goes  barefoot,  and  the  middle  sort 
makes  use  of  wooden  shoes."     It  would  be  belter  to  say, 
"  The  peasantry  go  barefoot,  and  (he  middle   sort  maks 
use,"  &c.  because  the  idea  in  both  these  cases,  is  tliat  of  a 
number.     On  the  contrary,  (here   is  a  harshness  in  the 
following  sentences,  in  which  nouns  of  number  have  verbs 
plural ;  because  the  ideas  they  represent  seem  not  to  be 
sufTiciently  divided  in  tiie  mind.     "  The  court  of  Rome 
n-ere  not  without  solicitude."     « The  house  of  commons 
>i?«'c  of  small  weiglit."     «  The  house  of  lords  nere  so 
much  influenced   by  these  reasons."    "  Stephen's  party 
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nere  entirely  broken  up  by  Ihe  captivity  of  their  leader." 
"  An  army  of  twenty-four  thousand  were  assembled." 
"  What  reason  have  the  church  of  Rome  for  proceeding  in 
this  manner  ?"  "  There  is  indeed  no  constitution  so  tame 
ami  careless  of  their  own  defence."  "  All  the  virtues  of 
mankind  are  to  be  counted  upon  a  few  fingers,  but  his  fol- 
lies and  vices  are  innumerable."  Is  not  mankind  in  this 
place  a  noun  of  multitude,  and  such  as  requires  the  pronoun 
referring  to  it  to  be  in  the  plural  number,  their  ? 

RUJ.E  V. 

Pronouns  must  always  agree  witli  their  antecedents, 
and  the  nouns  for  vhich  they  stand,  in  gender  and  num- 
ber :  as,  "  This  is  the  friend  whom  I  love ;"  "  That  is 
the  vice  which  I  hate  ;"  "  The  king  and  the  queen  had 
put  on  their  robes ;"  "  The  moon  appears,  and  she 
shines,  but  the  light  is  not  her  own." 

The  relative  is  of  the  same  person  as  the  antecedent, 
and  the  verb  agrees  with  it  accordingly  :  as,  "  Thou 
who  lovest  wisdom  ;"   ''  I  ivho  speak  from  experience." 

Of  this  rule  there  are  many  violations  to  be  met  with  ; 
a  few  of  which  may  be  sutficient  to  put  the  learner  on  his 
guard.  "  Each  of  the  sexes  should  keep  within  its  particu- 
lar bounds,  and  content  themselves  wilh  Ihe  advantages 
of  their  pardcular  districts :"  better  thus :  "  The  sexes 
should  keep  within  their  particular  bounds,"  &cc.  "  Can 
any  one,  on  their  entrance  into  the  world,  be  fully  secure 
that  they  shall  not  be  deceived  ?"  "  on  his  entrance,"  and 
"  that  he  shall."  "  One  should  not  think  too  favourablj''  of 
ourselves  ;"  "  of  oncJs  self."  "  lie  had  one  acquaintance 
which  poisoned  his  principles  ;"  "  who  poisoned." 

Every  relative  must  have  an  antecedent  to  which  it  re- 
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IVIWf  whidi,  what,  and  the  relative  that,  tliougli  in  the 
objective  case,  are  always  placed  before  the  verb  j  as  are 
also  their  compountis,  nhoever,  whosoever,  kc. ;  as,  «  He 
whom  ye  seek  ;"  "  This  is  nhat,  or  the  thing  which,  or 
that  you  want;"  «  V/hoinsoever  you  please  to  appoint." 

What  is  sometimes  applied,  in  a  manner  which  appears 
to  be  exceptionable  :  as,  "  All  fevers,  except  ;vhat  are 
called  nervous,"  &c.  It  would  at  least  be  better  to  say, 
"  exce[)t  those  which  are  called  nervous." 

1.  Personal  pronouns  being  used  to  9upf)ly  the  place  of 
the  noun,  are  not  employed  in  the  same  part  of  a  sentence 
as  the  noun  which  they  represent ;  for  it  wouhl  be  im- 
proper to  say,  «  The  king  he  is  just ;»  "  I  saw  h^r  the 
queen;"  «  The  men  iheij  were  there;''  «  Many  words 
they  darken  speech  ;"  "  My  banks  tfiey  are  furnished  with 
bees."  These  personals  are  superfluous,  as  there  is  not  the 
least  occasion  for  a  substitute  in  the  same  part  where  the 
principal  word  is  present.  The  nominative  case  they,  in 
the  following  sentence,  is  also  superfluous  ;  '  Who,  instead 
of  going  about  doing  good,  tliey  are  perpetually  intent  upon 
doing  mischief." 

2.  The  pronoun  that  is  frequently  applied  to  persons  ae 
well  as  to  things;  but  after  an  adjective  in  the  superlative 
degree,  and  after  the  pronominal  adjective  mme,  it  is  gene- 
rally used  in  preference  to  who  or  rvhich :  as,  "  Charles  XII 
king  of  Sweden,  was  one  of  the  greatest  madmen  that  the 
world  ever  saw  ;»  "  Catiline's  followers  were  the  most  pro- 
fligate  that  could  be  found  in  any  city."    "  He  h  the  same 
man  that  we  s^w  before."     There  are  cases  wherein  ^ye 
cannot  conveniently  dispense  with  this  relative  as  applied 
to  persons :  as  first,    after  who  the  interrogative  ;  «  Who 
that  has  any  sense  of  religion,  would  have  argued  thus  ?'» 
Secondly^  when  persons  make  but  a  part  of  the  antece- 
dent; "'  i  he  woman,  and  the  estate,  that  became  his  por- 
tion were  too  much  for  his  moderatiou."     In  neither  of 
these  examples  could  any  other  relative  have  been  used 
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3.  The  pronouns  nhichsoevery  whosoever,  and  Ihe  like, 
are  elegantly  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the  corrcs 
ponding  substantives:  thus,  "  On  whichsoever  side  the  king 
cast  his  eyes ;"  would  have  sounded  better,  if  written,  "  On 
which  side  soever,"  &,c. 

4.  Many  [)ersons  are  apt,  in  conversation,  to  put  the  ob- 
jective case  of  the  personal  pronouns,  in  the  place  of  these 
and  those  :  as,  "  Give  me  them  books ;"  instead  of  "  those 
books."  We  may  sometimes  find  this  fault  even  in  wri- 
ting :  as,  "  Observe  them  three  there."  We  also  frequently 
meet  with  those  instead  of  they,  at  the  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  where  there  is  no  particular  reference  to  an  an- 
tecedent ;  as,  "  Those  that  sow  in  tears,  sometimes  reap  ill 
joy."    Thei/  that,  or  they  who  sow  in  tears. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  to  say,  whether  a  per- 
sonal pronoun  or  a  demonstrative  is  preferable,  m  certain 
constructions.  "  We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  ca- 
lumny of  thetn  [or  those]  who  openly  make  use  of  the 
warmest  professions." 

6.  In  some  dialects,  the  word  wliat  is  improj)erly  used*, 
for  that,  and  sometimes  we  find  it  in  this  sense  in  writing  \ 
"  They  will  never  believe  but  n-hat  I  have  been  entirely 
lo  blame."  "  I  am  not  satisfied  but  what,"  &i,c.  instead  of 
"  but  that. "  The  word  somervhat,  in  'the  following  sentence, 
Beems  to  be  used  improperly.  "  These  punishments  seem 
to  have  been  exercised  in  somewhat  an  arbitrary  manner," 
Sometimes  we  read,  "  In  somcAvhat  of"  The  meaning  is, 
"  in  a  manner  which  is  in  some  respects  arbitrary." 

6.  The  pronoun  relative  who  is  so  much  appropriated  to 
persons,  that  there  is  generally  harslmess  in  the  applicatiou 
of  it,  except  to  the  proper  names  of  persons,  or  the  general 
terms  man,  woman,  &i.c.  A  term  which  only  implies  the 
idea  of  persons,  and  expresses  them  by  some  circumstance 

t%r  t^nithot-    will    hnriMv  ttuiUnrivft  fhn  iioo  r\F  if  •    aa    «  'VUat 
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faction  in  England  who  most  powerfully  opposed  his  ar- 
bitrary pretensions."    "  That  faction  which,"  would  havo 
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been  better ;  and  the  same  remark  will  serve  for  the  fol- 
lowing examples  :  "  France,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Swe- 
den." "  The  court,  wAo,"  &c.  "  The  cavalry  who,"  &lc. 
**  The  cities  who  aspired  at  liberty."  "  That  party  among  ub 
who"  &,c.  "  The  family  whom  they  consider  as  usurpers." 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether  this  pronoun 
is  properly  applied  or  not :  as,  "  The  number  of  substan- 
tial Inhabitants  with  whom  some  cities  abound."  For  when 
a  term  directly  and  necessarily  implies  persons,  it  may  in 
many  cases  claim  the  personal  relative.  •*  None  of  the 
company  whom  he  most  affected,  could  cure  him  of  the 
melancholy  under  which  he  laboured."  The  word  acquaint- 
ance may  have  the  same  construction. 

7.  We  hardly  consider  little  children  as  persons,  because 
that  term  gives  us  the  idea  of  reason  and  reflection:  asd 
therefore  the  application  of  the  personal  relative  wAo,  iii 
this  case,  seems  to  be  harsh  :  "  A  child  who,"  It  is  still 
more  improperly  applied  to  animals :  "  A  lake  frequented 
by  that  fowl  wJiom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the  wing  in 
water." 

8.  When  the  name  of  a  person  is  used  merely  as  a  name, 
and  it  does  not  refer  to  the  person,  the  pronoun  who  ought 
not  to  be  applied.  "  It  is  no  wonder  if  such  a  man  did  not 
ehine  at  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  mho  was  but  another 
name  for  prudence  and  economy."  Better  thus ;  "  whose 
name  was  but  another  word  for  prudence,  &c."  The  word 
whose  begins  likewise  to  be  restricted  to  persons ;  yet  it  is 
not  done  so  generally,  but  tliat  good  writers,  even  in  prose, 
use  it  when  speaking  of  things.  The  construction  is  not, 
however,  generally  pleasing,  as  we  may  see  in  the  follow- 
ing instances  :  "  Pleasure,  whose  nature,  &c."  "  Call  every 
oroduction,  whose  parts  and  whose  nature,"  &c. 

In  one  case,  however,  custom  authorizes  us  to  use  which, 
with  respect  to  persons;  and  that  is  when  we  want  to  (hV 
tjrguish  one  person  of  two,  or  a  particular  person  vnnon^  f» 
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niniil)er  of  others.     We  ehould  then  say,  «  WhicA  of  UiC 
two,"  or  "  W/iicA  of  then.,  is  he  or  she  ?" 

9.  As  the  pronoun  relative  has  no  distinction  of  number, 
we  sometimes  find  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  it:  as  when 
we  say,  «  The  Disciples  of  Christ,  whom  we  imitate  :"  we 
may  mean  the  i.nitati„n  either  of  Christ,  or  of  his  Disciples. 
The  accuracy  and  clearness  of  the  sentence  depend  very 
much  upon  the  proper  and  determinate  use  of  the  relative, 
«o  that  it  may  readily  present  its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  or  reader,  without  any  obscurity  or  ambiguity. 

10.  It  is-  and  it  was,  are  often,  after  the  manner  of  the 
French,  used  in  a  plural  construction,  and  by  some  of  our 
best  writers :  as,  «  It  is  either  a  few  great  men  who  decide 
for  the  whole,  or  it  is  the  rabble  that  follow  a  seditious  ring- 
cader;"  "it  is  they  that  are  the  real  authors,  though  the 
•soldiers  are  the  actors  of  the  revolution  ;"  «  It  wasxhe  here- 
tics that  first  began  to  rail,"  &c. ;  "'Tis  these  that  early 
taint  the  female  mind."     This  license  in  the  construction  of 
it  is,  (if  it  be  proper  to  admit  it  at  all,)  has,  however,  been 
certainly  abused  in  the  following  sentence,  which  is  thereby 
made  a  very  awkward  one  :  «  It  is  wonderful  the  very  few 
accidents,  which,  in  several  years,  happen  from  this  prac- 
tice." 

II.  The  interjections,  0 !  Oh  f  and  M !  require  the  ob- 
jective case  of  a  pronoun  in  the  first  person  after  them  :  as, 
"  0  me  !  Oh  me  !  Ah  me  !"  But  the  nominative  case  in  the 
second  person :  as,  "  O  thou  persecutor !"  Oh  ye  hypo- 
crites !"  «  O  thou,  who  dvvelK'st,"  &c. 

The  neuter  pronoun,  by  an  idiom  peculiar  to  the  English 
language,  is  frequently  joined  in  explanatory  sentences, 
with  a  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  of  feminine  gen- 
der: as,  «  It  was  I;"  «  It  was  the  man.  or  xvomnn  th^t 
did  it."  '  '    '  .-.--;,...... 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  sometimes  omitted  and  under- 
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Stood  J  thus  we  say,  "  As  appears,  as  follows;''  for  "As  it 
aj)pcais,  as  it  follows;"  and  "May  be,"  for  ^'  It  may  be." 
The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  ex- 
press ; 

Ist,  The  subject  of  any  discourse  or  inquiry:  as,  "  // 
happened  on  a  summer's  day  ;"  «  ^Vho  is  il  that  calls  on 
me  ?" 

2d,  The  stale  or  condition  of  any  person  or  thing :  as, 
"  How  is  il  with  you  ?"  . 

Sd,  The  tiling,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  tlic  cause  of  any 
effect  or  event,  or  any  person  considered  merely  as  a 
cause:  as,  «  We  hear<I  her  say  it  was  not  he;"  «  The  trulli 
is,  it  was  I  that  helped  lier." 

RULE  VI. 

The  relative  is  tlie  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  when 
no  nominative  comes  between  it  and  the  verb ;  as, 
"  Tlic  niastei-  tvlto  taught  us;"  «  The  trees  which  are' 
planted." 

When  a  nominative  comes  between  the  relative  and 
tlic  verb,  the  relative  is  £  verned  by  some  word  in  its 
own  member  of  the  sentence  :  as,  "  He  ivho  preserves 
me,  to  whom  I  owe  my  being,  ivhose  I  am,  and  whom  1 
serve,  is  eternal." 

In  the  several  members  of  the  last  sentence,  the  relative 
performs  a  different  office.  In  the  first  member,  it  marks 
the  agent ;  in  the  second,  it  submits  to  the  c;overnment  of  ^ 
the  preposition  ;  in  the  third,  it  represents  the  possessor; 
and  in  the  fourth,  the  object  of  an  action  :  and  therefore  it 
must  be  in  the  three  dilferent  cases,  correspondent  to  (hose 
offices. 

When  both  the  antecedent  and  relative  become  nomina- 
tive?., each  to  different  verbs,  the  relative  is  the  nominative 
to  the  former,  and  the  antecedent  to  the  latter  verb  :  as, 
"  True  phihsojj/nj,  which  is  the  ornament  of  our  natu  c,' 
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romisls  inore  in  the  love  of  our  duty,  and  llie  practice  of 
virtue,  tiian  in  great  talents  and  extensive  knowledire." 

A  few  instances  of  erroneous  construction,  will  illustrate 
boUi  the  branches  of  the  sixth  rule.  The  three  following 
refer  to  the  first  part.  «  How  can  we  avoid  being  grateful 
to  those  whom,  by  rei)eated  kind  offices,  have  proved 
themselves  our  real  friends  ?"  "  These  are  the  men  whom, 
you  might  suj»pose,  were  the  authors  of  the  work  :"  "  If 
you  were  here,  you  would  find  three  or  four,  whom  you 
would  say  passed  their  time  agreeably:"  in  all  these  places 
it  should  be  who  instead  ui  whom.  The  two  latter  senten- 
ces contain  a  nominative  between  the  relative  and  the 
verb  ;  and,  therefore,  seem  to  contravene  the  rule  :  but  the 
student  wiil  rellccf,  that  it  is  not  the  nominative  of  the  verb 
with  which  the  relative  is  connected.  The  remaining 
cxam[)Ie3  refer  to  the  second  part  of  the  rule.  "  Men  of 
fine  talents  are  not  always  the  persons  who  wc  should 
esteem."  «'  The  persons  who  you  dispute  with,  are  pre- 
cisely of  your  opinion."  "  Our  tutors  are  our  benefactors, 
who  we  owe  obedience  to,  and  who  we  ought  to  love." 
In  these  sentences,  whom  should  be  used  instead  of  who. 

1.  AVhen  the  relative  pronoun  is  of  the  interrogative 
kind,  the  noun  or  pronoun  containing  the  answer,  must  be 
in  the  same  case  as  that  which  contains  the  question  ;  as, 
"  Whose  hooks  arc  these?  They  are  John's.''  "  Who  gave 
them  to  him  ?  Wc.''  "  Of  whom  did  you  buy  them  ?  Of 
a  bookseller;  him  who  lives  at  the  Bible  and  Crown." 
"  Whom  did  you  see  there  ?  Both  him  and  the  shopman." 
The  learner  wi'!  readily  comprehend  this  rule,  by  sui)plying 
the  words  which  are  understood  in  the  answers.  Thus,  to 
express  the  answers  at  large,  we  should  say,  «  They  are 
John's  books."  "  We  gave  (hem  to  him."  «  We  bought 
Ihem  of  him  who  lives,  kc."  «  We  saw  both  him  and  the 
siiopman."— As  the  relative  pronoun,  when  used  interroga 
tively,  refers  to  the  subsequent  wort!  or  phrase  containing 
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Ilie  answei  to  Iho  (luestion,  that  word  or  phrase  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  the  suhse.qumt  to  the  interrogative. 

RULE  VII. 

When  the  relative  is  preceded  by  two  nominatives 
of  different  persons,  the  relative  and  verb  may  agree  in 
person  with  either,  according  to  the  sense  :  a.s,  "  I  am 
the  man  who  command  you  j"  "  or,  "  I  am  the  man  who 
commands  you." 

The  form  of  the  first  of  the  two  precedmg  sentences,  ex- 
presses the  meaning  ratlier  obscurely.  It  would  he  more 
perspicuous' to  say ;  "I,  who  command  you,  am  the  man." 
Perhaps  the  difference  of  meaning,  produced  by  referring 
the  relative  to  different  antecedents,  will  be  more  evident 
to  the  learner,  in  (he  following  sentences.  «  I  am  the 
general  who  gives  the  orders  to-day ;"  "  I  am  the  general, 
\yho  give  the  orders  to-day ;"  that  is,  «  I,  who  give  the  or- 
ders  to-day,  am  the  general." 

When  the  relative  and  the  verb  have  been  determined 
to  agree  with  either  of  the  preceding  nominatives,  that 
agreement  must  be  preserved  throughout  the  sentence  ;  as 
in  the  following  instance :  "  I  am  the  Lord  that  makcih 
all  things ;  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone."  Jsa. 
xliv.  24.  Thus  far  is  consistent :  The  Lord,  in  the  third 
person,  is  the  antecedent,  and  the  verb  agrees  with  the  re- 
lative in  the  third  person :  "  I  am  the  Lord,  which  Lord,  or 
he  that  maJceih  all  things."  If /were  made  the  antecedent, 
the  relative  and  verb  should  agree  with  it  in  the  first  pec- 
son  :  as,  "  /  am  tlie  Lord,  thai  nialce  all  things,  that  stretch 
forth  the  heavens  alone."  But  should  it  follow  ;  «  Thai: 
spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself;"  there  would  arise  a 
confusion  of  persons,  and  a  manifest  solecism. 
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RULE  VIII. 

Every  adjective,  and  every  ailjccllve  pronoun,  be- 
longs lo  a  substantive,  expressed  or  understood  :  as, 
"  He  is  a  good,  as  well  as  a  loise  man  ;"  "  Few  arc 
happy;"  that  is  "  pcrsofis  ;"  "  T/ns  is  a  pleasant  walk;" 
that  is,  "  lids  walk  is,"  &c. 

Adjective  pronouns  must  agi'ee,  in  number,  with  theij 
substantives  :  as,  "  This  book,  these  books  ;  that  sort 
those  sorts ;  another  road,  other  roads." 


I.    ADJECTIVE    PRONGLfNS. 

A  few  instances  of  the  breach  of  this  rule  are  here  cxhi- 
hited.     "  I  have  not  travelled  this  twenty  yc&rs ','*•'  Ihese 
|f        twenty."     "  I  am  not  recommending  these  kind  of  suffer- 
ings ;"  "  this  kind."    "  Those  set  of  books  was  a  valuable 
present  ;""W/ta/ set." 

1.  The  word  means  in  (he  singular  number,  and  the 
phrases,  "  %  this  mmns,"  «  %  that  means,"  are  used  by 
our  best  and  most  correct  writers  ;  namely,  Bacon,  Tillot 
son,  Atterbury,  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  Scc.f  They  are, 
indeed,  in  so  general  and  approved  use,  that  it  would 
appear  awkward,  if  not  affected,  to  apply  the  old  singular 
form,  and  say,  "  By  this  mean  ;  by  that  mean  ;  it  was  by 

t  "  By  thU  means,  he  had  tfaem  (he  more  at  vantage,  bsiiig  tired  and  harassed 
with  a  long  march."  ^^;^^ 

Btf  tMt  means  one  great  restraint  from  doing  evil,  would  be  taken  away."— 
"  Aod  this  is  an  admirable  means  to  improve  men  in  virtue."—"  Uy  that  meant 
.hey  have  rendered  their  duty  more  dimcii It."  TiUotson, 

'J  It  renders  us  careless  of  approving  ourselves  to  God,  and  by  that  means  secur- 
ing the  continuance  of  l.is  goodness."-"  A  good  character,  when  established, 
•hould  not  be  restet!  in  as  an  end,  but  employed  as  <i  »iea«f  of  doing  still  further 

u  »    J. .  Atterburif 

Jiy  thu  means  they  are  happy  in  each  other."-"  He  by  that  means  preierve* 
mssnperioritv."  ',,_,.      ' 

,  „  •.  Addison. 

your  vanity  by  this  meant  v\\\  want  its  food."  sieelt 

"  P.ij  ihu  ~.-,-Ri  aione.  iiiilr  greatest  ciistacles  wiii  vanish."  fopt 

V  Which  cMtim  hai>  proved  the  most  effectual  meant  to  ruin  the  nobles." 

Dtan  Srrt/! 
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n  meanr  nlthougl.  il  i«  more  ngrcenl.le  to  the  general  ana- 
Hy  of  ih...  !r.ng„og..  "  T*.e  word  means  (.avs  Pricfitlv^ 
k'longs  to  the  class  of  words,  which  do  not  change  their 
•onn.na.ion  on  account  of  number  j  for  it  is  «8ed  ahke  in 
Ijoth  niimbers.  ' 

The  word  amends  is  used  in  this  manner,  in  fhe  follow- 
.|g  senlorces:  -Though  he  did  not  Bucmd,  he   gained 
Ihe  approhation  of  his  country  ;  and  with  t/ns  amends  ho 
v^  as  content."     «  IVace  of  mind  is  an  hon-  n,ahle  amends 
for  the  ^acnfice8  of  interest."    «  In  return,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  his  employer.,  and  the  present  of  a  large  estate  • 
f/iese  were  ample  amends  for  all  his  labours."     -  We  have' 
described  the  rewards  of  vice  :  the  goood  man's  amends  are 
ot  a  dificrent  nature,"    , 

It  car  scarcely  be  d.mbled,  that  this  word  amends  (like 
the  word  means)  had  formerly  its  correspondent  forn.  in  the 
Hngular  nvimber,  as  it  is  derived  fn-m  the  French  am<nde, 
tliough  now  it  is  exclusively  established  in  the  plural  form. 
li,  therefore,  it  is  alledged  that  mean  should  bo  applied  in 
the  snignlar,  because  it  is  derived  from  the  French  moj/en, 
The  same  kind  of  argument  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
the  singular  amende  ;  and  the  general  analogy  of  the  Ian- 
guage  may  also  be  j)leaded  in  support  of  it. 

Campbell,  in   his    «  Philosophy   of  Rhetoric,"  has  the 

his/ulalT  "^""''^<^''""'^"""i"ted"nct  iocmlrac.  every  means, fforded  lor' 
"  i'CKi /AtV  tnfnns  should  fail  "— '«  Bt  »n/.„^o  ^r    i  •  .     , 

ByU.,,m,at.,ii,rc  ua«  liuUnig  lu,  to  ihe  J.aJian.eri  of  ird,u,d.»  &c. 
"  %  /A,-.  „.,.,„  .0  many  .tavc.  escaped  out  of  the  hand,  of  O^eir^nl^^'^^r.' 
Pyi^j^rneam  they  I  car  wi.ne.B  to  each  other  "-Burke     ^'''  ■"^''*'''"'"' 

Cenc,H,n.foc«re\,^i^li.j^^,!:>,i;-/-^-^^-;--!.^       "  B...,  in 
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followiui^  remark  on  tl.e  subject  before  lu  :  «  N«  perso,,. 
of  laa(e  uilJ,  I  presume,  venture  so  A.r  to  violate  (he  pre 
Bent  usage,  ami  conse(,ucntly  to  shock  the  ears  of  the  ee 
nerahly  of  readers,  as  to  say,  «  By  ihis  mean,  by  that 

^    Lowth  an<l  Johnson  seem  to  be  against  the  use  of  ,;,,«»* 
•n  Jhe  smguhir  number.     They  do  not,  however,  speak  de- 
cisively on  the  point ;  but  rather  dubiously,  and  as  if  they 
knew  that  they  were  questioning  eminent  authorities    a, 
^vell  as  general  practice.     That  they  were  not  decidedly 
agamst  the  appliealion  of  this  word  to  the  singular  num 
ber,  appears  from  thei.-  own  language  :  «  Whole  sentences 
whether  simple  or  compound,  may  become  members  of 
other  sentences  by  means  of  some  a<lditional  conncxion^^-^ 
Dt.  Lowtii's  Mroduclion  io  English  Grammar^ 

"  There  is  no  other  method  of  teaching  that  of  which 
any  one  is  ignorant,  but  by  means  of  somethinsr  already 
known.''-^_Dr.JoimsoN.     Idler. 

It  is  remarkable  thai  our  present  rer^ion  of  the  Scriptures 
makes  no  use,  as  far  as  the  Compiler  can  discover,  of  tJie 
word  mean;  though  tliere  are  several  instances  to  be  found 
in  It  of  the  use  of  means,  in  the  sense  and  connexion  con- 
endec  for.  "  By  this  means  thou  shalt  have  no  portion  on 
Wnssicle the  river."  Ezraiv.l6.  « That  by  ,nea«. of  e/.a/A," 
&CC.  Heb.ix   16.    It  will  scarcely  be  pretended,  that  the 
translators  of  the  sacred  volumes  did  not  accurately  un- 
derstand the  English  language  ;  or  that  they  would  have 
admitted  one  form  of  this  word,  and  rejected  the  other 
had  not  their  determination  been  conformable  to  the  best 
usage.    An  attempt  therefore  to  recover  an  old  word    so 
long  smce  disused  by  the  most  correct  writers,  seems'not    • 
likely  to  be  successful ;  especially  as  the  rejection  of  it  is 
«or  attended  with  any  inconvenience. 

The  practice  of  the  best  and  most  correct  writers,  or  a 
meat  maioritv  of  thftm    rnm.«K..-«4^j  i 

•oims,  dunng  its  continuance,  the  standard  of  language  ;' 


ties,  as 
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especially,  if,  i„  particular  instances,  this  practice  continue, 
nfler  objection  and  due  consideration.  Every  connexion 
and  application  of  words  and  phrases,  thus  supported,  must 
therefore  be  proper,  and  entitled  to  respect,  if  not  excep- 
tionable in  a  moral  point  of  view. 


-"  Si  volet  USUI 


"  Uiiem  peiicH  arbitriuni  est,  ct  jus,  ct  norma  loquendi."  FrOR. 

On  this  principle,  many  forms  of  expression,  not  less 
deviating  from  the  general  analogy  of  the  language,  than 
those  before  mentioned,  are  to  bo  considered  as  strictly 
proper  and  justifiable.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following. 
"  None  of  them  are  varied  to  express  the  gender ;"  and  yet 
none  originally  signified  no  one.  «  He  himse/f  shall  do  the 
work :"  here,  what  was  at  fust  appropriated  to  the  objec- 
tive, is  now  properly  used  as  the  nominative  case.  "  You 
have  behaved  yourselves  well :»  in  this  example,  the  word 
you  is  put  in  the  nominative  cage  plural,  with  strict  propri- 
eiy ;  though  formerly  it  was  confined  to  the  objective  case, 
and  ye  exclusively  used  for  the  nominative. 

With  respect  to  anomalies  and  variations  of  language, 
thus  established,  it  is  the  grammarian's  business  to  submit, 
not  to  remonstrate.  In  pertinaciously  opposing  the  deci- 
Bion  of  proper  authority,  and  contending  for  obsolete  modes 
of  expression,  he  may,  indeed,  display  learning  and  critical 
sagacity ;  and,  in  some  degree,  obscure  points  that  are  sufli- 
ciently  clear  an<l  decided  ;  but  he  cannot  reasonably  hope 
either  to  succeed  in  his  aims,  or  to  assist  the  learner,  in  dis- 
oovering  and  respecting  the  true  standard  and  principles  of 
language. 

Cases  which  custom  has  left  dubious,  are  certainly  w  ithin 
the  grammarian's  province.  Here,  he  may  reason  and  re- 
monstrate  on  the  ground  of  derivation,  analogy,  and  pro- 
priety ;  and  his  reasonings  may  refine  and  improve  the  lan- 
guage :  but  when  authority  speaks  out  and  decides  the 
f»oint,  it  were  perpetually  to  unsettle  the  language,  to  admit 
of  cavil  a«d  debate.    Anomalies  then,  under  the  limitation 
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.ncntioDod,  become  the  law,  ascIearJy  as  the  plainest  analo 

gi03. 

The  reader  will  perceive  (hat,  in  the  following  sentences, 
the  use  of  the  word  mmn  in  th6  old  form  has  a  very  uu- 
coulh  a[)pearance  :  "  By  the  inean  of  adversity  we  are 
oflca  inslrucled."  "  He  preserved  his  health  by  mean  ol 
exercise."  "  Frugali(y  is  one  mean  of  acquiring  a  compe 
tency."  They  should  be,  "  By  means  of  adversity,"  kc. 
"  By  means  of  exercise,"  &ic.  "  Frugality  is  one  means ;^'  &c. 

Good  writers  do  indeed  make  use  of  t!ie  subslanlive  mean 
in  the  singular  number,  and  in  that  number  only,  to  t^ignify 
mediocrify,  miihlle  rate,  &.c.  as,  "  Tliis  is  a  mean  between 
(ho  two  exlremes."  But  in  the  sense  of  instrumentality, 
il  has  been  long  disused  by  the  best  authors,  and  by  almost 
everj'  writer. 

This  means  and  that  means  should  be  used  only  when 
they  refer  to  what  is  singular-;  Ihese  mf.ans  and  those  means, 
when  they  respect  plurals :  as,  "  He  lived  temperately, 
and  by  Ihis  means  preserved  his  health  ;"  "  The  scholars 
were  attentive,  industrious,  and  obedient  to  their  tutors; 
and  by  these  means  acquired  knowledge." 

We  have  enlarged  on  this  article,  tliat  the  young  student 
may  be  led  to  rellect  on  a  point  so  im{)ortant,  as  that  of  as- 
certaining the  standard  of  propriety  in  the  use  of  language. 

^.  AVhen  two  persons  or  things  are  spoken  of  in  a  sen- 
tence, and  there  is  occasion  to  mention  them  again  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  that  is  used  in  reference  to  the  former, 
and  this,  in  reference  to  the  latter :  as,  '•  Self-love,  which 
.is  the  spring  of  action  in  the  soul,  is  ruled  by  reason  :  but 
for  that,  man  would  be  inactive  ;  and  but  for  this,  he  wouhl 
be  active  to  no  end." 

3.  The  distributive  adjective  pronouns,  each,  every, 
either,  agree  wit!i  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs,  of  the 
singular  number  only  :  as,  "  The  king  of  Israel,  and  Jciiosh- 
aphnt,  tlie  king  of  Jiidah,  sat  eaeh  on  his  thronts ;"  "  Every 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruit ;"   unless  the  plural  noun  convey 
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a  collective  idea  :  as,  "  Every  six  months  ;"  «  Every  hun- 
dred years." The  following  phrases  are  exceptionable, 

"  Let  each  csfbern  others  better  than  themselves  :"  it  ought 
to  be  «  himsdjy  "  The  language  should  be  both  perspi- 
cuous and  correct :  in  projjortion  as  either  of  these  two 
qualities  are  wanting,  the  language  is  imperfect :"  it  should 
be,  "  is  wariting."  "  Every  one  of  the  letters  bear  regular 
dates,  and  contain  proofs  of  attachment :"  "  bears  a  regular 
dale,  and  contains."  «  Every  town  and  village  were  burn- 
ed ;  every  grove  and  every  tree  were  cut  down  :"   "  rvaa 

burned,  and  was  cut  down." See  Ihe  Key,  p.  16;  and  the 

OcTA\  )  Gramnmr,  Skcond  edition,  voluym  2,  page  322. 

Either  is  often  used  improperly,  instead  of  each :  as, 
"  The  king  of  Israel,  and  Jehoshaphat  the  kifig  of  Judah. 
sat  either  of  them  on  his  throne;"  *<  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  either  of  them  his  censer."  Each 
signifies  both  of  them  taken  distinctly  or  separately  ;  eilhet 
pr.perly  signifies  only  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  taken 
disjunctively. 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  some  examples  will  appear  of 
erroneous  translations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  re- 
spect to  grammatical  construction  :  but  it  may  be  proper  to 
remark,  that  notwithstanding  these  verbal  mistakes,  the  Bi- 
ble, fo.  the  size  of  it,  is  the  most  accurate  grammatical  compo- 
sition that  we  have  in  the  English  language.    The  authority 

of  several  eminent  grammarians  might  be  adduced  in  support 
of  this  assertion ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  only 
that  of  Dr.  Lowth,  who  says,  «  The  present  translation  of 
the  Bible,  is  the  best  standard  of  the  English  languao-e." 

II.  ADJECTIVES. 

4.  Adjectives  arc  sometimes  improperly  applied  as  ad- 
verbs :  as,  "  indifferent  honest ;  excellent  well ;  miserable 
poor;"  instead  of  "  Indifferently  honest;  excellently  well ; 
miserably  poor."  "  He  behaved  himself  conformable  to 
lliat  great  example  ;"  «  conformably.''  "  Endeavour  to 
live  hereafter  suitable  to  a  persoo  in  thy  station ;"  "  smi- 
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MyJ"    «  I  can   never  think   so  very  mean   of  him;" 
«  meanly:'    "  He   describes  this  river  agrepable  to  the 
common  reading :»  «  agreealdy^    «  Agreeable  to  my  pro- 
mise, I  now  write  :'»  «  afrreeahly:'   ^*  Thy  exceeding  great 
reward  ;"    When  united  to  an  adjective,  or  adverb  not 
ending  in  /y,  the  word  exceeding  has  ^y  added  to  it:  as, 
"  exceedingly  dreadful,  exceedingly  great;"  «  exceeding- 
ly well,  exceedingly  more  active  :"   but  when  it  is  joined 
to  an  adverb  or  adjective,  having  that  termination,  the  ly 
18  omitted  :  as,  «  Some  men  think  exceeding  clearly,  and 
Benson  exceeding  forcibly  :"  «  She  appeared,  on  this  oc- 
casion,   exceeding  lovely."     «  He  acted  in  this  business 
holder  than  >vas  ex|)ected  :"   «  They  behaved  the  noblest, 
because  they  were  disinterested."  They  should  have  been, 
«  more  boldly;  most  nobly"— The  adjective  pronoun  suck 
is  often  misapplied  :    as,  «  He  was  ^uch  an  extravagant 
voung  man,  that  he  spent  .'lis  whole  patrimony  in  a  few 
years  :"    it  should  be,   "  so  extravagant  a  young  man^ 
«  I  never  before  saw  such  large  trees :"   «  sa7v  trees  so 
hrge."    When  we  refer  to  the  species  or  nature  of  a  thing, 
the  word  such  is  properly  applied  :  as,  "  Such  a  temper  is 
seldom  found  :"   but  when  degree  is  signified,  we  use  the 
word  so :  as,  «  So  bad  a  temper  is  seldom  found." 

Adverbs  are  likewise  improperly  used  as  adjectives:  as, 
"  The  tutor  addressed  him  in  ter.ns  rather  warm,  but  suit- 
ably to  his  offence  ;"  "  suitable.''  «  They  were  seen  wan- 
dering about  solitarily  and  distresseil ;"  «  solitary.'*  «  He 
lived  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of 'reason  and 
religion ;"  «  agreeable."  «  The  study  of  syntax  should  be 
previously  to  that  of  punctuation  ;"  "  previous^." 

5.  Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  should  be 
avoided :  such  as, "  A  worser conduct;"  "  On  lesser  hopes;" 
«  A  more  serener  temper ;"  "  The  most  straitest  sect ;"  «  A 
more  superior  work."    They  should  be,  "  worse  conduct;" 

t  For  Uie  rule  to  determine  whether  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  is  to  be  used,  sv« 
English  Exercises,  Sixteenth,  or  any  subsequent,  edition,  page  140 
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"  less  hopes  ;"    "  a  more  serene  temper;"  "  the  straitest 
sect;"  "  a  superior  work." 

6.  Adjectives  that  have  in  themselves  a  superhitive  sig- 
nification, do  not  properly  admit  of  the  superlative  or  com- 
parative form  superadded :  such  as,  "  Chief,  extreme, 
perfect,  pght,  universal,  suj-.^me,"  &«;.;  wliich  are  some- 
times improperly  written,  "  Chiefest,  extremest,  perfectest, 
Tightest,  mobt  universal,  most  supreme,"  &.c.  The  follow- 
ing expressions  are  therefore  improper.  "  He  sometimes 
claims  admission  to  the  chiefest  offices."  "  The  quarrel 
became  so  universal  and  national ;"  "  A  method  of  attain- 
ing the  rightesl  and  greatest  happiness."  The  phrases,  so 
perfect,  so  right,  so  extreme,  so  universal,  &c.  are  incorrect; 
because  they  imply  that  one  thing  is  less  perfect,  less  ex- 
treme, &.C.  than  another,  which  is  not  possible. 

7.  Inaccuracies  are  often  found  in  the  way  in  which  the 
degrees  of  comparison  are  applied  and  construed.  Thie 
following  are  examples  of  wrong  construction  in  this  re- 
spect :  "  This  noble  nation  hath,  of  all  others,  admitted 
fewer  corruptions."  Tiie  word  fewer  is  here  construed 
precisely  as  if  it  were  the  superlative.  It  should  be,  "  This 
noble  nation  hath  admitted  fewer  corru|)lions  than  any 
other."  We  commonly  say,  "  This  is  the  weaker  of  the 
two ;"  or,  «  The  weakest  of  the  two :"  but  the  former  is 
the  regular  mode  of  expression,  because  there  are  only  two 
things  compared.  "The  vice  of  covetousness  is  what  enters 
deepest  into  the  soul  of  any  other."  "  He  celebrates  the 
church  of  England  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  others."  Both 
these  modes  of  expression  are  faulty  :  we  should  not  say, 
«  The  best  of  any  man,"  or,  "  The  best  of  any  other  man," 
for  "  the  best  of  men."  The  sentences  may  be  corrected 
by  substituting  the  comparative  in  the  room  of  the  superla- 
tive. "  The  vice,  &,c.  is  what  enters  deeper  into  the  soul 
vinau   aiij  xjiti^T.  iiv  ut;icuraic'»,  otc  iis  Inure  periecs 

than  any  other."     It  is  also  possible  to  retain  the  superla- 
tive, and  render  the  expression  grammatical.    "  Covetout 
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ness,  of  all  vices,  enters  the  deepest  into  the  soul."  «  He 
celebrates,  &c.  as  the  most  perfect  of  all  churches."  These 
sentences  contain  other  errors,  against  which  it  is  proper  to 
caution  the  learner.     The  words  deeper  and  deepest,  being 

deeply.  The  phrases  mor.  per/cci,  and  ..0.^;,../.  j,  a^e  im- 
proper; because  perfection  admits  of  no  degrees  of  compa- 
nson.  We  may  say  nearer  or  nearest  to  perfection,  or  more 
or  less  miperfect. 

8.  In  some  cases,  adjectives  should  not  be  separated  fro-i, 
ilien-  substantives,  even  by  words  which  modify  their  mean- 
ing, and  make  but  one  sense  with  them  :  as,  «  A  Iar«-e 
enough  number  surely."  It  should  be,  "  A  number  large 
enough."  "  The  lower  sort  of  people  are  good  enou' 
judges  of  one  not  very  distant  from  them." 


The  adjective  is  usually  placed  before  its  substantive  •  as 
Ageneromm;m--   'How  a/m«W.  a  woman  !"    The  in- 

Btances  m  which  it  comes  after  the  substantive,  are  the  fol- 

lowmg. 

Uf,  When  something  depends  upon  the  adjective;  and 
"hen  U  g,ves  a  betle.  sound,  especially  in  poetry  :  as  "  A 
man  genero,^  ,o  his  enemies  ;'■  "  Feed  me  will,  food  con. 
temen/forme;"  "  A  tree  three  feet  «»."  "  A  body  of 
roopsnfty  thousand  .trong  r  "  The  torrent  tumb  ing 
through  rocks  ajriipt."  ^""luwng 

the'L?  "" '!;V''^"'r"^ '"P'^^'"^' =  ^^'  "Alexander 

X      '   '  "^T'  '^'  ^^^'^  "    "  G^o^Jness  in/mile  ;- 

Wisdom  unsearchable."  "^         ' 

Sd  When  several  adjectives  belong  to  one  substantive  : 
as,  A  man  just,  w,se,  and  charitable;"  "  A  woman  modest 
jensible,  and  virtuous."  "louesi, 

4th,   When  the  adjective  is  preceded  by  an  adverb  •  a. 
A  boy  retrularlvsfiirlirma."  «  A  ~:,.i  ...^/v-    .    ..  _        ' 

-    -'—'  -^  '       '^B'i*  "-'KUifcieaiy  modest." 

«th,  When  the  verb  lo  be,  in  any  of  its  variations,  comes 
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between  a  substantive  and  an  adjective,  the  adjective  may 
frequently  either  precede  or  follow  it :  as,  "  The  man  is 
happy;-"  or,  ''happy  is  the  man  who  makes  virtue  his 
choice:"  "  The  interview  was  rfc//^/i//M/;"  or,  ''delightful 
was  the  interview  " 

6lh,  When  the  adjective  expresses  some  circumstance 
of  a  substantive  placed  after  an  active  verb  :  as,  "  Vanity 
often  renders  its  possessor  despicable."  In  an  exclamatory 
sentence,  the  adjective  generally  precedes  the  substantive  ; 
as,  "  How  despicable  does  vanity  often  render  its  posses- 
sor !" 

There  is  sometimes  great  beauty,  as  well  as  force,  in 
placing  the  adjective  before  the  verb,  and  the  substantive 
immediately  after  it  :  as,  "  Great  is  the  Lord  !  just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints  !" 

Sometimes  the  word  all  is  emphatically  put  after  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  comprehended  under  it.  "  Ambition, 
interest,  honour,  all  concurred."  Sometimes  a  substantive, 
which  likewise  comprehends  the  preceding  particulars,  is 
?ised  in  conjunction  with  this  adjective :  as,  "  Royalists, 
republicans,  churchmen,  sectaries,  courtiers,  patriots,  all 
parlies,  concurred  in  the  illusion." 

An  adjective  pronoun,  in  the  plural  number,  will  some- 
times properly  associate  with  a  sino;ular  noun  :  as,  "  Our 
desire,  your  intention,  their  resignation."  This  association 
applies  rather  to  things  of  an  intellectual  nature,  than  to 
those  which  are  corporeal.  It  forms  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule. 

A  substantive  with  its  adjective  is  reckoned  as  one  com- 
pounded word,  whence  they  oflen  take  another  adjective, 
and  sometimes  a  third,  and  so  on  :  as,  "  An  old  man  ;  a 
good  old  man  ;  a  very  learned,  judicious,  good  old  man.'' 

Though  the  adjective  always  relates  to  a  subsfantiv-^,  it 
IS,  in  many  instances,  put  as  if  it  were  absolute  ;  especially 
where  the  noun  has  boen  mentioned  before,  or  is  easily 
understood,  though  not  expressed :  as,  "  I  often  survey 
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the  green  fields,  as  I  am  very  fond  ot green  ;"  "  The  wise, 
the  virtuous,  the  honoured,  famed,  and  great,"  that  is, 
*♦  persons ;"  "  The  twelve,"  that  is,  "  apostles ;"  "  Have 
oompassion  on  the  poor  ;  be  feet  to  the  lame,  and  eyes  to 
the  blind:* 

Substantives  are  often  jised  as  adjectives.  In  this  case, 
the  word  so  used  is  sometimes  unconnected  with  the  sub- 
Mtantive  to  which  it  relates ;  sometimes  connected  with  it 
by  a  hyphen  ;  and  sometimes  joined  to  it,  so  as  to  make 
tlie  two  words  coalesce.  The  total  separation  is  proper, 
when  either  of  the  two  words  is  long,  or  when  Ihey  cannot 
be  fluently  pronounced  as  one  word  :  as,  an  adjective  pro- 
noun, a  silver  watch,  a  stone  cistern :  the  hj'phen  is  used, 
when  both  the  words  are  short,  and  are  readily  pronounced 
aa  a  single  word  :  as,  coal-mine,  corn-mill,  fruit-tree  :  the 
words  coalesce,  when  they  are  readily  pronounced  toge- 
ther; have  a  long  established  association  ;  and  are  in  fre- 
quent use  :  as,  honeycomb,  gingerbread,  inkhorn,  Yorkshire. 

Sometimes  the  adjective  becomes  a  substantive,  and  has 
another  adjective  joined  to  it :  as,  "  The  chief  good  ;" 
"  The  vast  immense  of  space." 

When  an  adjective  has  a  preposition  before  it,  the  sub- 
stantive being  understood,  it  takes  the  nature  of  an  adverb, 
and  is  considered  as  an  adverb  :  as,  "  In  general,  in  particu- 
lar, in  haste,"  &:c.  ;  that  is,  "  Generally,  particularly, 
hastily." 

Enow  was  formerly  used  as  the  plural  of  enough  :  but  it 
is  now  obsolete. 

RULE  IX. 

The  article  a  or  an  agrees  with  nouns  in  the  singula* 

number  only,  mdividually  or  collectively :  as,  "  A  chris- 
tian., an  infidel,  a  score,  a  thousand."  The  definite  ar- 
ticle the  may  agree  with  nouns  in  the  singular  and  plu- 
ml  number  :  as,  "  The  garden,  the  houses,  the  stars." 
The  articles  are  often  properly  omitted  :  when  used, 
Uioj  should  be  justly  applied,  according  to  their  distinct 
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nature  :   as,  "  Gold  is  corrupting ;  the  sea  is  green  ;  a 
lion  is  bold." 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  both  the  articles  to  determine  or 
h'mit  the  thing  spoken  of.  d  determines  it  to  be  one  single 
thing  of  the  kind,  leaving  it  still  uncertain  which ;  ike  de- 
termines which  it  is,  or  of  many,  which  they  are. 

The  following  passage  will  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
different  uses  of  a  and  the,  and  of  the  force  of  the  substanr 
tive  without  any  arUcle.  «  Man  was  made  for  society,  and 
ought  to  extend  his  good  will  to  all  men  :  but  a  man  will 
naturally  entertain  a  moi-e  particular  kindness  for  the  inen, 
with  whom  he  has  the  most  frequent  intercourse ;  and  enter 
into  a  still  closer  union  with  the  m6n  whose  temper  and 
disposition  suit  best  with  his  own." 

As  the  articles  are  sometimes  misapplied,  it  may  be  of 
some  use  to  exhibit  a  few  instances:  "  And  I  persecuted 
this  way  unto  Iht  death."  The  apostle  does  not  mean  any 
particular  sort  of  death,  but  death  in  general :  the  definite 
article  therefore  is  improperly  used :  it  ought  to  be  "  unto 
death,"  without  any  article. 

"  When  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  he  will  guide 
you  into  all  truth ;"  that  is,  according  to  this  translation, 
"into  all  truth  whatsoever,  into  truth  of  all  kinds  ;"  very 
different  from  the  meaning  of  the  evangelist,  and  frr  ^  the 
original,  «  into  all  the  truth  ;»  that  is,  «  into  all  evangelical 
truth,  all  truth  necessary  for  you  to  know." 

"  Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ?"  it  ought  to  he 
«  the  wheel,"  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  torturing  criminals.  "  The  Almighty  hath  given 
reason  to  a  man  to  be  a  light  unto  him  :"  it  should  rather 
be,  «  to  man-'  in  general.  "  This  day  Is  salvation  come 
to  this  house,  forasmuch  as  he  also  is  the  son  of  Abraham  :" 
it  ought  to  be,  "  a  son  of  Abraham." 

These  remarks  may  serve  to  show  the  great  importance 
of  the  proper  use  of  the  article,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
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English  language  in  this  respect ;  wliicli,  by  means  of  Its 
two  articles,  does  most  precisely  determine  tlie  extent  of 
fiignific.ation  of  common  name*. 

1.  A  nice  distinction  ol  the  sense  is  sometimes  made  by 
the  use  or  omission  of  the  article  a.  If  I  say,  "  He  be- 
haved with  a  little  reverence ;"  my  meaning  is  positive. 
If  I  say,  "  He  behaved  with  little  reverence;"  my  mean 
ing  is  negative.  And  these  two  are  by  no  means  the  same, 
or  to  be  vised  in  tlic  same  cases.  By  the  former,  I  rather 
praise  a  person ;  by  the  latter,  I  dispraise  him.  For  the 
sake  of  this  tlistinctlon,  which  is  a  very  useful  one,  we  may 
better  bear  the  seeming  impropriety  of  the  article  a  before 
nouns  of  number.  When  I  say,  "There  were  few  men 
with  him  ;"  I  speak  diminutivel}-,  and  mean  to  represent 
Ihoni  as  inconsiderable  :  whereas,  when  1  say,  "  There 
were  a  few  men  with  him  j"  I  evidently  intend  to  make 
tlie  most  of  them. 

2.  In  general,  it  may  be  suflficlent  to  prefix  the  article  to 
tJie  former  of  two  words  in  the  same  construction ;  though 
the  French  never  fail  to  re|>eat  it  in  this  case.  «  There 
were  many  hours,  both  of  the  night  and  day,  which  he 
could  spend,  without  suspicion,  in  solitary  thought."  It 
might  hut'e  been  "  of  l/ie  night  and  of  /fie  day."  And,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis,  we  oflen  repeat  the  article  in  a  series 
of  epithets.  «  He  hojied  that  this  title  would  secure  him 
an  ample  and  an  independent  authority." 

3.  In  common  conversation,  and  in  familiar  style,  we 
freipiently  omit  the  articles,  which  might  be  inserted  with 
propriety  in  writing,  especially  in  a  grave  style.  «  At 
worst,  time  might  be  gained  by  this  expedient."  «  At  Uie 
worst,"  would  have  been  better  in  this  place.  "  Give  me 
here  John  Baptist's  head."  There  would  have  been  mort 
dignity  in  saying,  "  .Tohn  tJie  Baptist's  head:"  or,  "The 
head  of  John  the  Bai)ti5t." 


The  article  Ihe  has  sometimes  a  good  effect  in  distinguish- 
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ing  a  person  by  an  epithet.  «  In  the  history  of  Henry  the 
fourth,  by  Father  Daniel,  we  are  surprised  at  not  finding  him 
the  great  man."  "  I  own  I  am  often  surprised  that  he  should 
have  treated  so  coldly,  a  man  so  much  the  gentleman." 

lh,8  article  is  often  elegantly  put,  after  the  manner  of 
the  trench,  for  the  pronoun  possessive:  as,  "  He   looks 
lum  full  in  the  face ;"  that  is,  "  in  his  face."     ''  In  bis 
presence  they  were  to  strike  tfte  forehead  on  the  ground  •» 
ihht  IB,  "  their  forcheculs." 

We  sometimes,  according  to  the  French  manner,  repeat 
the   same  article,  when  the  adjective,  on  account  of  any 
clause  depending  upon  it,  is  put  after  the  substantive.  "  Of 
al!  the  considerable  governments  among  the  Alps   a  com 
monwealth  is  a  constitution  the  most  adapted  of  any  to  the 
poverty  of  those  countries."     «  With  such  a  specious  title 
as  that  of  blood,  which  with  the  multitude  is  always  a  claim 
the  strongest,  and  ilie  most  easily  comprehended."    «  They 
are  not  the  men  in  the  nation  the  most  diflficult  to  be  re- 
placed." 

RULE  X. 

One  substantive  governs  another,  signifying  a  differ- 
ent  tbmg,  in  the  possessive  or  genitive  case  :  as,  "  Mv 
lather's  house;"  "Man's  happiness:"  "Virtue's  re- 
ward." 

When  the  annexed  substantive  signifies  the  same  thing  as 
the  first,  there  is  no  variation  of  case:  as,  «  George,  king 
of  Great  Britain,  elector  of  Hanover,"  &c. ;  "  Pompe.^ 
contended  with  Caesar,  the  greatest  general  of  his  time  ;'' 
Keligion,  the  support  of  adversity,  adorns  prosperity." 
•V  >UT,s  thus  circumstanced  are  said  to  be  in  apposition  to 
each  other.  The  interposition  of  a  relative  and  verb  will 
sometimes   break  the  construction:    as,   « Pompey  con- 

tended  wWh  r^r-co..    ^.i. .,  .  i    j        " 

..       „     „ '"'  "-""  "-"^  "C  greatest  general  of  his 

time.      Here  the  ^vord  general  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
governed  by  note  4,  under  rule  xi. 
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The  prepoaition  q/*  joined  lo  a  subalaiitivc,  i&  not  always 
equivalent  ty^  the  posaesslvo  case.  It  is  only  so^  when  the 
expression  can  be  converted  into  llic  regular  form  of  the 
poaaesaivc  case.  We  can  say,  "  Tlie  reward  of  virtue,'' 
and  "  Virtue's  reward :"  but  thouj^h  it  is  proper  to  saj', 
"  A  crown  of  gold,"  we  cannot  convert  the  oxpre«sion 
into  the  possessive  ca^e,  and  say,  "  Cold's  crown." 

Substantives  govern  pronouns  as  well  as  nouns,  in  the 
possessive  case:  as,  "  Every  tree  is  known  hy  ils  fruit;" 
"  Goodness  brinj^s  Us  reward  ;"   "  That  desk  h  mine." 

The  genitive  Us  is  often  improperly  used  for  Vis  or  U  is: 
as,  "  Its  my  book :"  instead  of  "  It  is  my  book." 

The  pronoun  /«*5,  when  detached  from  Ihe  noun  to  which 
it  relates,  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  possessive  pronoun, 
but  as  the  genitive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun:  a?,  "  This 
composition  i:5  his."  "  Whose  book  is  that  ?"  "  His."  If 
we  used  the  noun  itself,  we  should  say,  "  This  composition 
la  John's."  "  Whose  book  is  that  ?""  Eliza's."  The  po- 
sition  will  be  still  more  evident,  when  we  consider  that 
both  the  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences  must  have  a 
similar  construction :  "  Is  it  her  or  his  honour  that  is  tar 
nishcd  ?"  "  It  is  not  hers,  but  his." 

Sometimes  a  substantive  in  the  genitive  or  possessive 
case  stands  alone,  the  latter  one  hy  which  it  is  governed 
being  understood :  as,  "  1  called  at  the  booksellers,"  that 
is,  "  at  the  bookseller's  shop." 

1.  If  several  nouns  come  together  in  the  genitive  case, 
the  apostrophe  with  s  h  annexed  to  the  last,  and  under- 
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stood  to  the  rest:  as,  "John  and  Eliza's  bo  .s 
was  ray  father,  mother,  and  uncle's  advice."  But  when 
any  words  intervene,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  increased 
pause,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  should  be  annexed  to 
each:  as,  "They  are  John's  as  well  as  Eliza's  books;" 
•'  I  had  the  physician's,  the  surgeon's,  and  the  apothe- 
cary's assiatancc." 

2.  In  poetry,  the  additional  5  is  frequently  omitted,  but 
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tliG  opoBtrophc  retairjcjl,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  sub- 
stantivea  of  the  plural  number  ending  in  s:  as,  "  Tho 
wrath  of  Peieus'  son."  This  seems  not  so  allowable  in 
prose  ;  which  the  following  erroneous  examples  will  de- 
monstrate :  "  Moses'  nunister  "  '  Phinehas'  wife  ?"  "  Festus 
came  into  Felix'  room."  "  These  answers  were  made  td 
the  witness'  ((iicstions."  But  in  cases  which  would  give 
too  much  of  the  hissins;  sound,  or  increase  the  diniculty  of 
pronunciation,  the  omission  lakes  place  even  in  prose :  as, 
"  For  righteousness'  sake  ;"  "  For  conscience'  sake." 

3.  Lil/Ie  explanatory  circumstances  arc  particularly  awk- 
ward between  a  gcjiifive  case,  and  the  word  which  usually 
follows  it ;  as,  "  She  I  egan  to  extol  the  farmer's,  as  she  cal- 
led him,  excellent  understanding."  It  ought  to  be,  "  Ihe 
excellent  unilorstanding  of  the  farmer,  as  she  called  him." 

4.  When  a  sentence  consists  of  terms  signifying  a  namo 
and  an  office,  or  of  any  expressions  by  which  one  ])art  is  de- 
scriptive or  (;xplanatory  of  the  other,  it  may  occasion  somo 
doubt  to  which  of  them  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case  should 
be  annexed ;  or  whether  it  should  be  subjoined  to  them  both. 
Thus,  some  would  say ;  "  I  left  the  parcel  at  Smith's  the 
bookseller;"  others,  "  at  Smith  the  bookseller's;"  and  per- 
haps others,  "atSmith'sthe  bookseller's."  The  first  of  these 
forms  is  most  agreeable  to  the  English  idiom ;  and  if  the 
addition  consists  of  two  or  more  words,  the  case  seems  to 
be  less  dubious ;  as,  "I  left  the  parcel  at  Smith's,  the  book- 
seller and  stationer.  But  as  this  subject  requires  a  little 
further  explanation  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  learners,  we 
shall  add  a  few  observations  tending  to  unfold  its  principles. 

A  phrase  in  which  the  words  are  so  connected  and  depen- 
dent, as  to  admit  of  no  pause  before  the  conclusion,  neces- 
Barily  requires  the  genitive  sign  at  or  near  the  end  of  the 
phrase:  as,  "Whose  prerogative  is  it?  It  is  the  king  of  Great 
Britain's;" "That isthedukeof Bridgewater's  canal;"  "The 
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London's  authority;"  "  The  captain  of  the  giiard's  house 
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When  words  in  npposition  follow  each  other  in  qu'.ck 
^uccesBion,  it  aeeras  also  most  agreeable  to  our  itiiom,  to 
give  the  sign  of  the  genitive  a  similar  situation ;  especially 
if  the  noun  which  governs  the  genitive  be  expressed  :  as, 
"  The    emperor  Leopold's  ;»  "  Dionysius  the  tyrant's  ;" 
"  For  David   my  iit'rvanVs  sake  ;"  "  Give  me  John  the 
Baptist's  head  ;"    "  Paul  the  apostle's  advice."     But  when 
a  pause  is  proper,  and  the  governing  noun  not  expressed  ; 
and  when  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  extended ;  it 
apj»cara  to  be  requisite  that  the  sign  should  be  ap|)lied  to 
the  first  genitive,  and  understood  to  (he  other  :  as,  "  I  re- 
siile  at   lord  Stormont'a,  my  old  patron  and  benefactor  ;" 
"  Whose  glory  did  he  emulate  ?  He  emulated  Cwaai'?,  the 
greatest  general  of  anticjuity."     In  the  following  sentences, 
it  would  be  very  awkward  to  place  the  sign,  either  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  clauses,  or  at  the  end  of  the  latter  one 
alone  :  "  These  psalms  are  David's,  the  king,  priest,  and 
prophet  of  the  Jewish  people  ;"  "  We  staid  a  month  at 
lord   Lyttelton's,  the  ornament  of  his  country,  and  the 
friend  of  every  virtue."    The  sign  of  the  genitive  case  may 
very  properly  be  understood  at  the  end  of  these  members, 
an  ellipsis  at  the  latter  part  of  sentences  being  a  common 
construction  in  our  language  ;  as  the  learner  will  see  by 
one  or  two  examples :  "  They  wished  to  submit,  but  he 
did  not ;"  that  is,  "he  did  not  wish  to  suhmil ;"  ''  He  said  it 
was  their  concern,  but  not  his;"  that  is,  ''not  his  concern." 

If  we  annex  the  sign  of  the  genitive  to  the  end  of  the  last 
clause  only,  we  shall  perceive  that  a  resting  place  is  waDt^^d 
and  that  the  connecting  circumstance  rs  placed  too  nsir.ote- 
ly,  to  be  either  perspicuous  or  agreeable  :  as,  "  Whose 
glory  did  he  emulate?"  "He  emulated  Caesar,  the  grcates 
general  of  antiquity's  /'  "  These  psalms  are  David,  the 
king,  priest,  and  prophet  of  the  Jewish  people's:''  It  is 
much  better  to  say,  «  This  is  Paul's  advice,  the  christian 
hero,  and  great  ai)ostle  of  the  gentiles,"  Ihan,  «  This  is 
Paid  the  christian  hero,  ami  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles 
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advice."  On  tlie  oilier  hand,  Uie  application  of  the  gcni 
Uvc  sign  to  bolli  or  all  of  the  nouos  in  apposition,  woulU 
be  generally  harsh  and  displeasing,  and  perhaps  in  some 
cases  incorrect :  as,  "  The  emperor's  Leopold's^"  "Klnir'i 
George'9  :"  '  Charles'  (he  second's;'  "  The  parcel  wa»  left  at 
Smith's  the  bookseller's  and  stationer's."  The  rules  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate,  will  prevent  the  incon- 
venience of  both  these  modes  of  expression  ;  and  thej  ap- 
pear to  be  simple,  perspicuous,  and  consistent  with  Uie 
idiom  of  the  language. 

B.  The  English  genitive  has  often  an  unpleasant  sound ;  so 
thatwedailymakemoreuseofthe   partjclc  o/to  express  the 
same  relation.    There  is  something  awkward  in  the  follow- 
ing  sentences,  in  which  this  method  has  not  been  taken. 
"  The  general,  in  the  army's  name,  published  a  declaration  '' 
"The  commons' vote."  «  The  Lords' house."   «  Unless  he 
is  very  ignorant  of  the  kingdom's  condition."    It  were  cer- 
tainly better  to  say,  "  In  the  name  of  the  army ;"  «  The 
votes  of  the  commons  ;"  "  The  house  of  lords ;"  "  The  con- 
dition  of  the  kingdom."  It  is  also  rather  harsh  to  use  two 
English  genitives  with  the  same  substantive;  as, «  Whom  he 
acquainted  with  the  pope's  and  the  king's  pleasure."  «  The 
pleasure  of  the  pope  and  the  king,"  would  have  been  better 
We  sometimes  meet  with  three  substantives  dependent 
on  one  another,  and  connected  by  the  preposition  oZ-applied 
to  each  of  them  :  as,  "  The  severity  of  the  distress  of  the 
son  of  the  king,  touched  the  nation ;"  but  this  mode  of 
expression  is  not  to  be  recommended.    It  would  be  better 
to  say,  «  The  severe  distress  of  the  king's  son,  touched 
the  nation."    We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  laborious 
mode  of  expression,  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  Of  some 
c/  the  books  of  each  of  these  classes  of  literature,  a  cata- 
logue will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  work." 

6.  In  some  cases,  we  use  both  the  genitive  termination 
and  (he  preposition  of;  as,  «  It  is  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's."    Sometimes  indeed,  unless  we  throw  tkc  aen- 
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tencc  into  anolher  form,  this  method  is  absolutely  nee-essa- 
ry,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  sense,  and  to  give  the  idea  of 
property,  atrictiy  so  called,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
the  relations  expressed  by  the  genitive  case  :  for  the  expres- 
sion?, "  Tiiis  picture  of  my  friend,"  and  "  This  picture  of 
my  friend's,"  suggest  very  ilifferent  ideas.  The  latter  only 
is  that  of  property  in  the  strictest  sense.  The  idea  would, 
doubtless,  be  conveyed  in  a  better  manner,  by  saying, 
"  This  picture  belonging  to  my  friend." 

When  this  double  genitive,  as  some  grammarians  term  it, 
is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  the  sense,  and  especially  in  a 
grave  style,  it  is  generally  omitted.  Except  to  prevent  am- 
biguity, it  seems  to  be  allowable  only  in  cases  which  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  subjects  of  (he  same  kind. 
In  the  expressions,  "  A  subject  of  the  emperor's  ;"  "  A  sen- 
timent of  my  brother's ;"  more  than  one  subject,  and  one 
sentiment,  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  possessor.  But 
when  this  plurality  is  neither  intimated,  nor  necessarily 
supposed,  the  double  genitive,  except  as  before  mentioned, 
should  not  be  used :  as,  "  This  house  of  the  governor  is 
very  commodious  ;"  "  The  crown  of  the  king  was  stolen  j" 
"  That  privilege  of  the  scholar  was  never  abused."  (See 
page  56.)  But  after  all  that  can  be  said  for  this  double 
genitive,  as  it  is  termed,  some  grammarians  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  it  altogether,  and  to  give 
the  sentiment  another  form  of  expression. 

7.  V/hen  an  entire  clause  of  a  sentence,  beginning  with  a 
participle  of  tiie  present  tense,  is  used  as  one  name,  or  to 
express  one  idea  or  circumstance,  the  noun  on  which  it 
depends  may  be  put  in  the  genitive  case  ;  thus,  instead  of 
saying,  "  \v  Jiat  is  the  reason  of  this  person  dismissing  his 
servant  so  hastily  ?"  that  is,  "  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
person  in  dismissing  his  servant  so  hastily  ?"  we  may  say, 
and  perhaps  ought  to  say,  "  What  is  the  reason  of  this  per- 
son's dismissing  of  his  servant  so  hastily  ?"  Just  as  we  say, 
"  What  is  the  reason  of  this  person's  hasty  dismission  of  hi» 
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servant  ?"  So  also,  we  say,  "  I  remember  it  being  reckon 
ed  a  great  exploit ;"  or  more  properly,  "  I  remember  its  be- 
ing reckoned,"  &.c.  The  following  sentence  is  correct  and 
propel* :  "  Much  will  depend  on  the  jnipiVs  composing,  but 
more  on  his  reading  frequently."  It  would  not  be  accurate 
to  say,  "  Much  will  depend  on  the  pupil  co7nposing"  &cc. 
We  also  properly  say ;  "  This  will  be  the  effect  of  the  pupiVs 
composing  frequently ;"  instead  of,  "  Of  ilie  pupil  compoa- 
tng  frequently." 

RULE  XI. 

Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case  :  as,  "  Truth 
ennobles  /ter;"  "She  comforts  me;"  "They  support 
us  ;"  "  Virtue  rewards  her  followers." 

In  English,  the  nominative  case,  denoting  the  subject, 
usually  goes  before  the  verb  ;  and  the  objective  case,  <le- 
noting  the  object,  follows  the  verb  active  ;  and  it  is  the  or- 
der that  determines  the  case  in  nouns;  as,  "  Alexander  con- 
quered the  Persians."  But  the  pronoun  having  a  proper 
form  for  each  of  those  cases,  is  sometimes,  when  it  is  in  the 
objective  case,  placed  before  the  verb  ;  and,  when  it  is  iu 
the  nominative  case,  follows  the  object  and  verb;  ap, 
*'  Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,  Mm  declare  I  unto  j^ou." 

This  position  of  the  pronoun  sometimes  occasions  its  pro- 
per case  and  government  to  be  neglected  :  as  in  the  follow- 
ing instances  :  "  Who  should  I  esteem  more  than  the  wiee 
and  good  ?"  "  By  the  character  of  those  who  you  choose 
for  your  friends,  your  own  is  likely  to  be  formed."  "  Those 
are  ihe  persons  who  he  thought  true  to  his  interests." 
"  Who  sliould  I  see  the  other  day  but  my  old  friend  ?" 
''  Whosoever  the  court  favours."  In  all  these  places  it  ought 
f  o  be  nhmn,  the  relative  being  governed  in  the  objective  case 
by  the  verbs  "  esteem,  choose,  thought,"  &c.  "  He,  who 
under  all  proper  circumstances,  has  the  boldness  to  speak 
iruih,  choose  for  my  friend ;"  It  hIiouIiI  be  "  'aim  who,"'"'  &c 

Verbs  neuter  do  not  act  upon,  or  govern,  nouns  and  pro. 
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"He  sleeps  ;  they  miise,"  &.c.  are  not  transitive. 
They  are,  tJierefore,  not  followed  by  an  objective  case,  spe- 
cifying the  object  of  m  action.    But  wJien  this  case,  or  an 
object  of  action,  comes  after  such  verbs,  though  it  may  car- 
ry the  appearance  of  being;  governed  by  them,  it  is  affecte<l 
by  a  preposition  or  some  other  word  understood  :  as,  "  He 
resided  many  years  [that  is,  for  or  during  many  years]  in 
that  street;"  «  He  rode  several  miles  [that  is,/or  or  through 
the  space  of  several  milesj  on  that  day  ;"  «  He  lay  an  hour 
[tiiat  IS,  during  an  hour]  in  great  torture."    L,  the  phrases, 
"  To  dream  a  dream,"  «  To  live  a  virtuous  life,"  "  To  run 
a  race,"  «  To  walk  the  horse,"  ■'  To  dance  the  child,"  the 
verbs  certainly  assume  a  transitive  form,  and  may  not,  in 
these  cases,  be  improperly  denominated  tiansitivo  verbs. 

1.  Some  writers,  however,  use  certain  neuter  v(;rbs  as  if 
they  were  transitive,  putting  after  them  the  objcclive  case, 
agreeably  to  the  French  construction  of  reciprocal  verbs  J 
but  this  custom  is  so  foreign  lo  the  idiom  of  the  English 
<ongue,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  or  imitated.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  instances  of  this  practice.  «  Repenting  him 
of  his  design."  •'  The  king  soon  found  reason  to  repent  him 
of  his  provoking  sucli  dangerous  enemies."   «  The  popular 
lords  did  not  fail  to  enlarge  themselves  on  the  subject." 
"  The  nearer  his  successes  approached  him  to  the  throne." 
"  Go  flee  thee  aw\iy  into  the  land  of  Judah."  "  I  think  it 
by  no  means  a  fit  and  decent  thing  to  vie  charilies,"  &c. 
"  They  have  spent  their  whole  time  and  pains  to  agree  the 
sacred  with  the  profane  chronology." 

2.  Aciive  verbs  are  sometimes  as  improperly  made  neu- 
ter; as,  ''Imu^i premise  with  three ch-cumstances."  "Those 
that  think  to  ingratiate  with  him  by  calumniating  me." 

3.  The  neuter  verb  is  varied  like  the  active  ;  but,  having 
in  some  degree  the  nature  of  the  passive,  it  admils,  in 
many  instances,  of  the  passive  form,  retaining  still  the 
neuter  signification,  chiefly  in  such  verbs  as  signify  some 
sort  of  .lioCion,  or  change  of  place  or  condition ;  ^,  "  I  am 
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come  ;  I  was  gone  ;  I  am  grown ;  I  was  fallen."  Tiic  follow- 
ing examples,  however,  appear  to  be  erroneous,  in  giving 
the  neuter  verbs  a  passive  form,  instead  of  an  active  on- . 
"  The  rule  of  our  holy  religion,  from  which  we  are  infinite 
swerved."  "  The  whole  obligation  of  that  law  and  covenat  t 
was  also  ceased. "  «  Whose  number  was  now  amounted  to 
three  hundred.'^  "  This  mareschal,  u])on  some  discontent, 
ivaii  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his  master."  "  At  the 
end  of  a  campaign,  when  half  the  men  are  deserted  or  kill- 
':d."    It  should  be,  " /lawe  swerved,  had  v^axseil"  &.c. 

4.  The  verb  to  he,  through  all  its  variations,  has  the  same 
case  after  it,  as  that  which  next  precedes  it :  /  am  he  whom 
they  invited  ;"  "  It  may  be  (or  might  have  been)  he,  huiU 
cannot  be  (or  could  not  have  been)  /,"  «  It  is  impossible 
to  be  they  ;»  «  It  seems  to  have  been  lie,  who  conducted 
himself  so  wisely;""/^  appeared  to  be  she  that  transacted 
the  business ;"  '«  I  understood  it  to  be  hhn  /'  "  I  believe 
it  to  have  been  thetn  ;"  «  We  at  first  took  it  to  be  her;  but 
were  afterwards  convinced  that  it  was  not  she."    "  He  is 
not  the  person  who  it  seemed  he  was."    "  He  is  really  the 
person  who  he  appeared  to  be."    "  She  is  not  now  the  wo- 
man ivhoin  tliey  represented  her  to  have  been."     "  Whotn 
do  you  fcincy  him  to  be  ?"  By  those  examples,  it  appears 
that  this  substantive  verb  has  no  government  of  case,  but 
serves,  in  all  its  forms,  as  a  conductor  to  the  cases  ;  so  that 
the  two  cases  which,  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
are  the  next  before  and  after  it,  must  always  be  alike.    Per- 
haps  this  subject  will  be  more  intelligible  *to  tlie  learner,  by 
observing,  that  the  words  in  the  cases  preceding  and  follow- 
ing  the  verb  to  be,  may  be  said  to  be  in  apposition  to  each 
other.    Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  I  understood  it  to  be  him,'* 
the  words  it  and  him  are  in  apposition  j  that  is,  "  they  re 
fer  to  the  same  thing,  and  are  in  the  same  case." 

The  following  sentences  contain  deviations  fiom  the 
rule,  and  exhibit  tiie  pronoun  in  a  wrong  case :  "  It  might 
have  been  him,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  it ;»  "  Thou-^h  I 
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was  blamed,  it  couUI  not  have  been  me ;"  "  1  saw  one 
whom  1  took  to  be  she  ;"  "  She  is  the  person  rvho  I  under- 
stood it  to  have  been ;"  "  Who  do  you  think  me  to  be  ?" 
"  IVhom  do  men  say  that  1  am  ?"  "  And  whom  think  ye 
that  I  am?" See  ihe  Octavo  Granrnar. 

Passive  verbs  wliich  signify  naming,  &c.  have  the  same 
case  before  and  after  fhem  :  as,  "  He  was  called  Cnisar ; 
She  was  named  Penelope ;  Homer  is  styled  the  prince  o| 
poets  ;  James  was  created  a  duke  ;  The  general  was  salited 
emperor;  The  professor  was  appointed  tutor  (o  (lie  prince.  " 

5.  The  auxiliary  Id  governs  the  objective  case  :  as, "  Let 
him  beware  ;"  "  Let  m  judge  candidly ;"  "  Let  ihem  not 
presume  ;"  "  Let  George  study  his  lesson." 

RULE  XIL 

One  verb  governs  anotlier  that  follows  it,  or  depends 
upon  it,  in  the  infinitive  mood  :  as,  "  Cease  to  do  evil; 
learn  to  do  well ;"  "  Wc  should  be  prepared  to  render 
an  account  of  our  actions." 

The  preposition  to,  thougii  generally  used  before  the 
latter  veib,  is  sometimes properl}^  omitted  :  as,  *'  1  heard 
him  say  it ;"  instead  of  "  to  say  it." 

The  verbs  which  have  commonly  olhor  verbs  following 
them  in  (he  infinhive  mood,  without  the  sign  to,  are  Bid, 
dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel ;  and  also,  lei,  not  used  as 
<in  auxiliary  ;  and  perhaps  a  few  others  :  as,  "  I  bade  him 
do  it;"  "  Ye  dare  not  do  it;"  "  I  saw  him  do  it;"  "  I 
heard  him  say  it ;"  "  Thou  lettcst  him  go." 

L  In  the  following  passages,  the  word  to,  the  sign  of  the 
infinitive  mood,  where  it  is  distinguished  by  Italic  cha- 
racters, is  superfluous  and  improper.  "  I  have  observed 
some  satirists  to  use, "Sec.  "  To  see  so  many  to  uuilce  so 
little  conscience  of  so  great  a  sin."  "  It  cannot  but  be  a 
deliglilful  spectacle  to  God  and  angels,  to  see  a  young  per 
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quit  himself  gloriously,  and  resolutely  to  hold  out  against 
the  most  violent  assaults  ;  to  behold  one  in  the  prime  and 
flower  of  his  age,  that  is  courted  by  pleasures  and  honours^ 
by  the  devil,  and  all  the  bewitching  vanities  of  the  wpi-Jd, 
to  reject  all  these,  and  to  cleave  steadfastly  unto  God." 

This  mood  has  also  been  improperly  used  in  the  follow- 
ing [)Iaces  :  "lam  not  like  other  men,  to  envy  the  talents  I 
cannot  reach."  "  Grammarians  have  denied,  or  at  least 
doubled,  them  to  be  genuine."  "  That  all  our  doings  m&y 
be  ordered  by  thy  governance,  to  do  always  what  is  rigjite- 
ous  in  thy  sight." 

The  infinitive  is  frequently  governed  by  adjectives,  sub- 
stantives, and  participles:  as,  '-He  is  eager  to  learn;"  "She 
is  worthy  to  be  loved ;"  "  TJiey  have  a  desire  to  improve ;" 
"  Endeavouring  to  persuade." 

The  infinitive  mood  has  much  of  the  nature  of  a  subslau- 
live,  expressing  the  action  iiself  which  the  verb  signifies,  as 
the  participle  has  the  nature  of  an  adjective.  Thus  llie  in- 
finitive mood  does  the  office  of  a  substantive  in  different 
cases:  in  the  nominative;  as,  "To  jt?/a^  is  pleasant :"  in 
Ihe  objective:  as,  "  Boys  love  to  play  ;"  "  For  to  rvill  is  pre- 
sent with  me  ;  but  to  perform  li.at  which  is  good,  1  find  not." 

The  infinitive  mood  is  often  made  absolute,  or  used  in- 
dependentl}'  on  tlie  rest  of  the  sentence,  supplying  the  place 
of  the  conjunction  that  with  (he  potential  mood  :  as,  "  To 
confess  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault ;"  '  To  begin  with  (lie  firs! ;' 
"  To  proceed  ;"  "  To  conclude ;"  that  is,  "  That  I  may  cou- 
fess,"  &,c. 

RULE  XJfl. 

In  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  "which,  in  point  of 
time,  relate  to  each  other,  a  due  regard  to  tliat  relation 
should  be  observed.  InsLead  of  saying,  "  The  T<ord 
hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ,'  we  should 
3ay,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away." 
instead  of,  *'  I  remember  the  family  more  than  twenty 
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years  j"  it  sliould  be,  "  I  have  remembered  the  family 
more  than  twenty  years." 

It  is  not  easy  tq  give  particular  rules  for  the  management 
of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs  with  respect  to  one  ano- 
Uier,  so  that  they  may  be  proper  and  consistent.    The  best 
rule  that  can  be  given,  is  this  very  general  one  :  "  To  ob- 
serve what  the  sense  necessarily  requires."     It  may,  how- 
ever, be  of  use  to  give  a  few  examples  of  irregular  construc- 
tion. "  The  last  week  I  intended  to  have  wrillen,"  is  a  very 
common  phrase  ;  the  infinitive  being  in  the  past  time,  as 
well  as  the  verb  which  it  follows.  But  it  is  certainly  wrong ; 
for  how  long  soever  it  now  is  since  I  thought  of  writing,  "  to 
write"  was  then  present  to  me,  and  must  still  be  considered 
as  present,  when  I  bring  back  that  time,  and  the  thoughts 
of  it.    It  ought,  therefore,  to  be,  "  The  last  week  I  intend- 
ed to  write."    The  following  sentences  are  also  erroneous: 
"  I  cannot  excuse  the  remissness  of  those  whose  business  it 
should  have  been,  as  it  certainly  was  their  hiterest,  to  have 
interposed  their  good  offices."    "  There  were  two  circum 
stances  which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  lost  no 
time."    "  History  painters  would  have  found  it  diflicult  to 
have  invented  such  a  species  of  beings."    They  ought  to  be, 
''  to  interpose,  to  lose,  to  invent. "  «  On  the  morrow,  because 
he  should  have  known  the  certainty,   wherefore  he  was  ac- 
cused of  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him."  Jt  ought  to  be, "  because 
^e  would  know,'^  or  rather,  "  being  willing  to  know.''    "  The 
blind  man  said  unto  him.    Lord,    that  I  tnighi  receive  my 
sight."  "  If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  ;'    ''  may,"  in  both  places,  would  have  been 
better.  "  From  liis  biblical  knowledge,  he  appears  to  study 
the  Scriptures  with  great  attention ;"  "  to  have  studied,"  &«. 
"  I  feared  tiiat  I  should  have  lost  it,  before  I  arrived  at  the 
city  ;"  «  should  lose  it."  « I  had  rather  walk ;"  It  should  be, 
"  I  would  rather  walk."  *^  It  would  have  atforded  me  no  sa- 
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liave  performed  it ;"  or,  "  It  would  afford  me  no  satiefac- 
tion,  if  I  could  perform  it." 

To  preserve  consistency  in  the  time  of  verbs,  we  must 
recollect  that,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  present  and 
imperfect  tenses  often  carry  with  them  a  future  sense; 
and  that  the  auxiliaries  should  and  would,  in  the  imperfect 
times,  are  used  ta  express  the  present  and  future  as  well  as» 
the  past :   for  which  see  page  83. 

l.It  is  proper  further  to  observe,  that  verbs  of  the  infini- 
tive mood  in  the  following  form ; '  to  write,' '  to  be  Avriting,' 
and  *  to  be  written,'  always  denote  something  contemporary 
with  the  time  of  the  governing  verb,  or  subsequent  to  it :  but 
when  verbs  of  that  mood  are  expressed  as  follows;  "  To 
have  been  writing,"  "  to  nave  written,"  and  "  to  have  been 
written,"  they  always  denote  something  antecedent  to  the 
time  of  the  governing  verb.  This  remark  is  thought  to  be 
of  importance  ;  for  if  duly  attended  to,  it  will,  in  most  cases, 
be  sufficient  to  direct  us  in  the  relative  application  of  these 
tenses. 

The  following  sentence  is  properly  and  analogically  ex 
pressed  :  "  I  found  him  better  than  I  expected  to  find  him." 
"  Expected  to  have  found  him,"  is  irreconcilable  alike  to 
grammar  and  to  sense.  Indeed,  all  verbs  expresjve  of 
hopo  desire,  intention,  or  command,  must  invariably  be 
followed  by  the  present,  and  not  the  perfect  of  the  infini- 
tive. Every  person  would  perceive  an  error  in  this  expres- 
sion ;  "  It  is  long  since  I  commanded  him  to  have  done  it :" 
Yet  "  expected  to  havefiund,'^  is  no  better.  It  is  as  clear 
that  the  finding  must  be  posterior  to  the  expectation,  as  that 
tJie  obedience  must  be  posterior  to  the  command. 

In  the  sentence  which  follows,  the  verb  Is  with  propriety 
put  in  the  perfect  tense  of  the  infinitive  mood  ;  "  It  would 
have  afforded  me  great  pleasure,  as  often  as  I  reflected 
upon  it,  to  have  been  the  messenger  of  such  intelligence ." 
As  the  message,  in  this  instance,  was  antecedent  to  the  nlea- 
•lire,  and  not  contempcrary  with  if,  the  verb  expressive  of 
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the  message  must  denote  that  antecedence,  by  being  in  the 
perfect  of  the  infnihive.  If  the  message  and  the  pleasure 
nad  been  referred  to  as  contemporary,  the  subsequent  verb 
wouhl,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  put  in  the  present 
of  the  infinitive  :  as, «  It  wouhl  have  afforded  me  great  plea- 
sure, lo  be  the  messenger  of  such  intelligence."  In  the  for- 
mer instance,  the  phrase  in  question  is  equivalent  to  these 
words  ;  "  If  I  liad  been  the  messenger ;"  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, to  this  expression ;  "  Being  the  messenger."— For  a 
further  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  the  Eleventh  edition  of 
the  Key  to  the  Exercises,  p.  go,  and  the  Octavo  Grammar, 

RULE  XIIL 

It  is  proper  to  inform  (lie  learner,  that,  in  order  to  ex- 
press the  past  time  with  the  defective  verb  oughts  the  pcr- 
foct  of  the  infinitive  must  always  be  used  :  as,  "  He  ouglit 
lo  have  done  it."  Wjien  we  use  this  verb,  this  is  the  only 
possible  way  to  distinguish  the  past  from  the  present. 

In  support  of  the  positions  advanced  under  this  rule,  we 
can    produce  the   sentiments  of    eminent  grammarians; 
amongst  whom  arc  Lowlh  and  Campbell.    But  there  are 
some  writers  on  grammar,  who  strenuously  maintain,  that 
the  governed  verb  in  Ike  infinitive  ought  to  be  in  the  past 
tense,  when  the  verb  whicli  governs  it,  is  in  the  past  time 
Though  this  cannot  be  admitted,  in  the  instances  which  are 
controverted  under  this  rule,  or  in  any  instances  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  yet  there  can  be  jio  doubt  that,  in  many  cases, 
in  which  the  thing  referred  to  preceded  the  governing  verb, 
it  would  be  proper  and  allowable.    We  may  say  ;  "  From 
a  conversation  I  once  had  with  him,  he  appeared  to  have 
studied  Homer  with  great  care  and  judgment."     It  would 
be  proper  also  to  say, "  From  his  conversation,  he  appears 
to  have  studied  Homer  with  great  care  and  judgment ;" 
"  That  unhappy  man  is  supposed  to  Jmve  died  by  violence." 
These  examples  are  not  only  consistent  w'lh  our  rule,  but 
they  confirm  and  illustrate  it.    It  is  the  tense  of  the  govern- 
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(he  tense  of  the  verb  governed,  marks  solely  its  relative 
time  with  respect  to  the  other. 

To  assert,  as  some  writers  do,  that  verbs  in  the  infinitivo 
mood  liave  no  tenses,  no  relative  distinctions  of  present, 
past,  and  future,  is  inconsistent  with  just  grammatical  views 
of  the  subject.    That  these  verbs  associate  with  verbs  in  all 
the  tenses,  is  no  proof  of  their  having  no  peculiar  time  of 
their  own.     Whatever  period  the  governing  verb  ass^imes, 
whether  present,  past,  or  future,  the  governed  verb  in  the 
infinitive  always  respects  that  period,  and  its  time  is  cal- 
culated from  it.     Thus,  the  time  of  the  infinitive  may  be 
before,  after,  or  the  same  as,   the  time  of  (he  governing 
verb,  according  as  the  thing  signified  by  llie  infinitive  is 
supposed  to  be  before,  after,  or  present  with,  the  thing  de- 
noted by  tlie  governing  verb.     It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
propriety,  that  tenses  are  assigned  to  verbs  of  the  infinitive 
mood.  The  point  of  time  from  which  they  are  computed, 
is  of  no  consequence;  since  present,  past,  and  future,  are 
completely  applicable  to  them. 

We  shall  conclude  our  observations  under  this  rule,  by 
remarking,  that  though  it  is  often  proper  to  use  the  perfect 
of  the  infinitive  after  the  governing  verb,  yet  there  are  par- 
ticular cases,  in  wliich  it  would  be  better  to  give  the  ex- 
pression a  different  form.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  "  I 
wish  to  have  written  to  him  sooner,"  "  I  then  wished  (o 
have  written  to  him  sooner,"  "  He  will  one  day  wish  to 
have  written  sooner ;"  it  would  be  more  perspicuous  and 
forcible,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  good 
writers,  to  say;  "  I  wish  that  I  had  written  to  him  sooner," 
"  I  then  wished  that  I  had  written  to  him  sooner,"  "  He 
will  one  day  wish  that  he  had  written  sooner."  Should  the 
justness  of  these  strictures  be  admitted,  there  would  still  be 
numerous  occasions  for  the  use  of  the  past  infinitive ;  as  we 
may  perceive  by  a  few  examples.  "  It  would  ever  after- 
wards have  been  a  source  of  pleasure,  to  have  found  him 
wise  and  virtuous."    "  To  liave  deferred  his  repentance 
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longer,  would  have  disqualined  him  for  repenting  at  all." 
"  They  will  ihvn  see,  that  to  have  faithfully  pcrformtMl 
their  duty,  would  have  been  their  greatest  consolation."  | 

RULE  XIV. 
Participles  liave  the  same  government  as  the  verbs 
liave  from  which  they  are  derived  :  as,  "  I  am  weary 
with  hearing  liim  ;"  "  She  is  instructing  .  .  ;"  "  The  tu- 
tor is  admonishing  Charles  " 

1.  Participles  are  sometimes  governed  by  the  article; 
for  the  present  participle,  with  the  definite  article  the  be- 
fore it,  becomes  a  substantive,  and  must  have  the  preposi- 
tion o/*  after  it :  as,  "  These  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by 
the  observing  of  wliich,  you  may  avoid  mistakes."  It 
would  not  bo  proper  to  say,  "by  the  observing  which ;" 
nor,  "  by  observing  of  which  ;»  but  the  phrase,  without 
either  article  or  proposition,  would  be  right :  as,  "  by  ob- 
.  serving  which."  The  article  a  or  an,  has  the  same  eflfect  • 
as,  "  This  was  a  betraying  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him." 

This  rule  arises  from  the  nature  and  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  from  as  plain  a  principle  as  any  on  which  it  is 
founded;  namely,  that  a  word  which  has  the  article  be- 
fore it,  and  the  possessive  preposition  ©/"after  it,  must  be  a 
noun:  and,  if  a  noun,  it  ought  to  follow  the  construction 
of  a  noun,  and  not  to  have  the  regimen  of  a  verb.  It  is  the 
particij»ial  termination  of  this  sort  of  words  that  is  apt  to 
deceive  us,  and  make  us  treat  them  as  if  they  were  of  an 
amphibious  species,  partly  nouns  and  partly  verbs. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  the  violation  of  thia 
rule.  "  He  was  sent  to  prepare  the  way  by  preaching  oJf 
repentance  ;"  it  ought  to  be,  "  by  the  preaching  of  repent- 
ance ;"  or,  "  by  preaching  repentance."  "  By  the  continual 
mortifying  our  corrupt  affections;"  it  should  be,"  by  the  con- 
tinual mortifying  o^»  or,  "  by  continually  mortifying  our 
corrupt  affections."  «  They  laid  out  themselves  towards  //w 

t  See  Key  to  the  English  Esercices,  EUvtnth  Edit.  Rule  ?  ill    The  Not* 
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advancing  and  promoting  the  good  of  it;"  "  towards  advan- 
cing and  promoting  the  goo<l.»    «  It  is  an  overvaluing  our- 
selves, to  reduce  every  thing  to  the  narrow  measure  of  our 
capacities  ;""  it  is  overvaluing  ourselves,"  or,  "  an  overva- 
luing o/'ourselves."  «  Keeping  of  one  day  in  seven,"  &c.  it 
ought  to  he,'  the  keeping  of  one  day;'  or,'  keeping  one  day.' 
A  phrase  in  which  the  arUcle  precedes  the  present  par- 
ticiple and  the  possessive  preposition  follows  it,  will  not, 
in  every  inslance,  convey  Hie  same  meaning,  as  would  be 
conveyed  by  the  participle  without  the  article  and  prepo- 
sition.   "  He  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  in  the  hearing 
of  the  philosopher,"  is  capable  of  a  different  sense  from, 
"  He  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  in  hearing  the  philo- 
sopher."   When,  therefore,  we  wish,  for  the  sake  of  har- 
mony or  variety,   to  substitute  one  of  these  phraseologies 
for  the  other,  we  should  previously  consider  whether  they 
are  perfectly  similar  in  the  sentiments  Uiey  convey. 

2.  The  same  observations  which  have  been  made  re- 
specting the  effect  of  the  article  and  participle,  appear  It  be 
applicable  to  the  pronoun  and  participle,  whc,  rhey  are 
similarly  associated  :  as,  "  Much  depends  on  their  ooscrving 
of  the  rule,  and  error  will  be  the  consequence  o(  iheirneg- 
leding  of  it,"  instead  of   "  their  observing  the  rule,  and 
their  neglecting  it."  We  shall  perceive  this  more  clearly,  if 
we  substitute  a  noun  for  the  pronoun  :  as,  "  Much  depends 
upon  Tyro's  observing  of  the  rule,"  &:c.    But,  as  this  con- 
struction sounds  rather  harshly,  it  would,  in  general,  be 
better  to  express  the  sentiment  in  the  following,  or  some 
other  form  :  "  Much  depends  on  the  rule's  being  observed  ; 
and  error  will  be  the  consequence  of  its  being  neglected:" 
or—"  on-observing  the  rule  ;  and— of  neglecting  it."    This 
remark  may  be  applied  to  several  other  modes  of  expres- 
sion to  be  found  in  this  work ;  which,  though  they  are  con- 
tended for  as  strictly  correct,  are  not  always  the  most  eli- 
gible, on  account  of  their  unpleasant  sound.    See  pages 
Sfi,  77,   171—175. 
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We  sometimes  meet  with  expressions  like  (he  following. 
"  Informing  of\m  sentences,  he  was  very  exact :"  "  Frmn 
coiling  of  names,  he  proceeded  to  blows."  But  this  is  in- 
correct language  ;  for  prepositions  do  not,  like  articles  and 
pronouns,  convert  the  participle  itself  into  the  nature  of  a 
substantive  ;  as  we  have  shown  above  in  the  phrase,  "  By 
observing  which."  And  yet  the  participle  wilh  its  adjuncts, 
may  be  considered  as  a  substantive  phrase  in  the  objective 
case,  governed  by  the  preposition  or  verb,  expressed  or 
understood:  as,  ^^  By  promising  mmh^  and  performing  but 
lillle^  we  become  despicable."  "  He  studied  to  avoid  ex- 
pressing himself  too  severely.^* 

3.  As  the  perfect  participle  and  the  imperfect  tense  are 
sometimes  different  in  their  form,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  be  not  indiscriminately  used.  It  is  frequently  said, 
«  He  begun,"  for  "  he  began  ;"  "  he  run,"  for  "  he  ran  ;" 
«  He  drunk,"  for  «  he  drank ;"  the  parliciple  being  here 
used  instead  of  the  imperfect  tense  :  and  much  more  fre- 
quently the  imperfect  tense  instead  of  the  participle  :  as,  "  I 
had  wrote,"  for  "  I  had  wri(ten  :"  "  I  was  chose,"  for,  "  I 
was  chosen  ;"  "  I  have  eat,"  for,  "  I  have  eaten."  "  His 
words  were  interwove  with  sighs;"  "  were  interwoven." 
*  He  would  have  spoke  ;'  '  spoken.*  "  He  hath  bore  witness 
to  his  faithful  servants ;"  "  borne."  "  By  this  means  he  over 
run  his  guide ;"  "  over-ran."  "  Phe  sun  has  rose ;"  "  risen." 
**  His  constitution  has  been  greatly  shook,  but  his  mind  is 
loo  strong  to  be  shook  by  such  causes  ;"  "  shaken,"  in 
both  places.  "  They  were  verses  wrote  on  glass ;"  "  rvril' 
ten."  "  Philosophers  have  often  mistook  the  source  of  true 
happiness  :"  it  ought  to  be  "  mistaken." 

The  participle  emling  in  ed  is  often  improperly  contract- 
ed by  changing  ed  into  t ;  as,  ''  In  good  behaviour,  he  is 
hot  surpasl  by  any  pupil  of  the  school."  "  She  was  much 
diatrest."    They  ought  to  be  "  surpassed,"  "  distressed." 

RULE  XV. 
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tense,  he.  require  an  appropriate  situation  in  the  sen- 
tence, viz.  for  the  most  part,  before  adjectives,  after 
verbs  active  or  neuter,  and  frequently  between  the  auxi- 
liary and  the  verb  :  as,  "  He  made  a  very  sensible  dis- . 
course  ;  lie  spoke  unaffectedly  and  forcibly^  and  was  at- 
tentively heard  by  the  whole  assembly." 

A  few  instances  of  erroneous  positions  of  adverbs  may 
serve  to  iUustrate  the  rule.  "  He  must  not  expect  to  find 
study  agreeable  always;"  "  a^wai/«  agreeable."  "  We  al- 
ways find  them  ready  when  we  want  them;"  "  we  find 
them  always  ready,"  &lc.  "  Dissertations  on  the  prophe- 
cies which  have  remarkably  been  fylfilled;"  "  which  have 
been  remarkahly."  "  Instead  of  looking  contemptuously 
down  on  the  crooked  in  mind  or  in  body,  we  should  look 
up  thankfully  to  God,  who  halh  made  us  better;"  "  instead 
of  looking  down  contemptuously ^  &.c.  we  should  tJmnkfully 
look  up"  &ic.  "  If  thou  art  blessed  naturally  with  a  good 
memory,  continually  exercise  it ;"  "  naturally  blessed"  &c. 
"  exercise  it  conlinuaUy." 

Sometimes  the  adverb  is  placed  with  propriety  before 
the  verb,  or  at  some  distance  afler  it ;  sometimes  betweed 
the  two  auxiliaries  ;  and  sometimes  after  them  both  ;  as  in 
the  following  examples.  "  Vice  always  creeps  by  degrees, 
and  insensibly  twines  around  us  those  concealed  fetters,  by 
which  we  arc  at  last  completely  bound."  "  He  encouraged 
the  English  Barons  to  carry  their  opposition  farlker^ 
"  They  compelled  \nm  to  declare  that  he  would  abjure  the 
realm  for  ever  ;"  instead  of,  "  to  carry  farther  their  oppo- 
sition ;"  and  "  to  abjure  for  ever  the  realm."  "  He  has  gen- 
erally  been  reckoned  an  honest  man."  "  The  book  may  a/- 
ways  be  had  at  such  a  place  ;"  in  preference  to  "  has  been 
generally  ;"  and  "  may  be  always."  "  These  rules  will  be 
clearly  understood,  after  they  have  been  diligently  studied," 
are  preferable  to,  "  These  rules  will  clearly  be  understood, 
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From  the  preceding  remarks  and  examples,  it  appears 
that  no  exact  and  determinate  rule  can  be  given  for  the 
placing  of  adverbs,  on  all  occasions.    The  general  rule  ma> 
be  of  considerable  use  ;  but  the  easy  flow  and  perspicuity  of 
the  phrase,  are  the  things  which  ought  to  be  chiefly  regarded. 
The  adverb  there  is  often  used  as  an  expletive,  or  as  a 
word  that  adds  nothing  to  the  sense  ;  in  which  case  it  pre- 
cedes the  verb  and  the  nominative  noun  :   as,  "  There  is  a 
person  at  the  door;"  «  There  are  some  thievesin  the  house;" 
which  would  be  as  well,  or  belter,  expressed  by  saying, 
"  A  person  is  at  the  door ;"  «  Some  thieves  are  in  the 
house."    Sometjries,  it  is  made  use  of  to  give  a  small  de- 
gree of  emphasis  to  the  sentence  :   as,  «  There  w  as  a  man 
sent  from  God,  whoSt  name  was  John."    When  it  is  ap- 
plied in  its' strict  sense,  it  principally  follows  the  verb  and 
the  nominative  case  :  as,  "  The  man  stands  there." 

1.  The  adverb  never  generally  precedes  the  verb:  as,  "  I 
never  was  there  ;"  "  He  never  comes  at  a  proper  time." 
When  an  auxiliary  is  used,  it  is  placed  indifferently,  either 
before  or  after  this  adverb  :  as,  «  He  Was  never  seen  (or 
never  was  seen)  to  laugh  from  that  time."  Never  seems  to 
be  improperly  used  in  the  following  passages.  «  Ask  me 
never  so  much  dowry  and  gift."  «  If  I  make  my  hands 
never  so  clean."  «  Charm  he  never  so  wisely."  The 
word  "  ever'*  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  sense. 

2.  In  imitation  of  the  French  idiom,  the  adverb  of  place 
where,  is  often  used  instead  of  the  pronoun  relative  and  a 
preposition.  «  They  framed  a  protestation,  rvliere  they  re- 
peated all  theii-  former  claims  ;"  i.  e.  «  in  which  they  re- 
peated." «  The  king  was  still  determined  to  run  forwards, 
in  the  same  course  where  he  was  already,  by  his  precipitate 
career,  too  fatally  advanced  ;"  i.  e.  "  in  which  he  was." 
But  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  this  mode  of  expression. 

The  adverbs  hence,  thence,  and  whence,  imply  a  preposi- 
tion ;  for  they  signify,  "  from  this  place,  from  that  place, 
from  what  place."    It  seems,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  to 
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be  impropei  to  join  a  preposition  with  them,  because  it  Is 
superfluous :  as,  «  This  is  the  leviathan,  from  whence  »ie 
wits  of  our  age  are  said  to  borrow  their  weapons  ;"  "  An  an- 
cient author  prophesies  from  hence."  But  the  origin  of 
these  words  is  little  attended  to,  and  the  preposition /wn 
so  often  used  in  construction  with  them,  that  the  omission 
of  it,  in  many  cases,  would  seem  stiff,  and  be  disagreeable. 

The  adverbs  here,  there,  jvhere,  are  often  improperfy  ap- 
plied to  verbs  signifying  motion,  instead  of  the  adverbs  hi- 
ther, thither,  whither :  as,  "  He  came  here  hastily ;"  «  They 
rode  there  with  speed."  They  should  be,  "  He  came  hi- 
ther;'' "  They  rode  thither,"  &«;. 

3.  We  have  some  examples  of  adverbs  being  used  for 
substantives :  "  In  1687,  he  erected  it  into  a  community  of 
regulars,  since  when,  it  has  begun  to  ir  -  ease  in  those  coun- 
tries as  a  religious  order ;"  i.  e.  "  since  which  tiitie."  «  A  lit- 
tle while  and  I  shall  not  see  you ;"  i.  e.  «  a  ghort  time."  "  It 
is  worth  their  while;"  i.  e.  « it  deserves  their  time  and  pains." 
But  this  use  of  the  word  rather  suits  femiliar  than  grave  style. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  phrase,  "  To  do  a  thing  mif- 
how  ;"  i.  e.  "  in  any  mr  mer ;"  or,  «  somehow  ;"  i.  e.  «  in 
some  manner."  "  Somehow,  worthy  as  these  people  are, 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  prejudice." 

RULE  XVI. 

Two  negatives,  in  English,  destroy  orie  another,  or 
are  equivalent  to  an  afliimative  :  as,  "  JS'or  did  they  not 
perceive  him  ;"  that  is,  "  they  did  perceive  him."  "  His 
language,  though  inelegant,  is  not  ungrammatical ;"  that 
is,  "  it  is  grammatical." 

It  is  better  to  express  an  affirmation,  by  a  regular  aflirma- 
tite,  than  by  two  separate  negatives,  aS  in  the  former  sen- ' 
tence  :   but  >^hen  one  of  the  negatives  H  joined  to  another 
word,  as  in  the  lattei*  sentence,  the  two  negatives  form  a 
(•leasing  and  delicate  l^ariety  of  expressiort. 

Some  writers  have  inrtnrnnprlv  «>mnlHtro<l  iwn  nA<*«#iv«<. 
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Instead  of  one  ;  as  in  the  following  instances :  "  I  never  dif| 
repent  ofdoing  good,  nor  shall  notnowj"  "norshalllnon\^* 
"  Never  no  imitator  grew  up  to  his  author:"  "  nexe.r  did  any  ^ 
&CC.  "  I  cannot  by  no  means  allow  him  what  his  argument 
must  prove  ;"  "  1  cannot  by  any  means,"  &.c.  or,  "  I  can  by 
no  i)ieans."  "  Nor  let  no  comforter  approach  me ;"  "  nor  let 
miy  comforter,"  &.c.  "  Nor  is  danger  ever  apprehended  in 
Buch  a  government,  no  more  than  we  commonly  apprehend 
danger  from  thunder  or  earthquakes :"  it  should  be,  "  any 
more."  "  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Galileo,  no  more  than  Raphael, 
were  not  born  in  republics."  "  Neither  Ariosto,  Tasso,  nor 
Galileo,  any  more  than  Raphael,  was  born  in  a  republic." 

RULE  XVII. 

Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case  :  as,  "  I  have 
lieard  a  good  character  of  her  f^  "From  him  that  is  needy 
turn  not  away ;"  "  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient  for 
(hem  ;"   "  We  may  be  good  and  happy  without  riches.^^ 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  nominative  case  being 
used  instead  of  the  objective.  "  Who  servest  thou  under  ?" 
"  Who  do  you  speak  to  ?"  "  We  are  still  much  at  a  loss 
who  civil  power  belongs  to:"  "  Who  dost  thou  ask  for?" 
"  Associate  not  with  those  who  none  can  speak  well  of." 
In  all  these  places  it  ought  to  be  "  rvhom"     See  Note  I. 

The  prepositions  to  and  Jbr  are  often  understood,  chiefly 
before  the  pronouns:  as,'  Give  me  the  book ;' '  Get  me  some 
paper ;'  that  is,  *  to  me  ;  Jbr  me.'  '  Wo  is  me ;'  i.  e.  *  to  me.' 
"  He  was  banished  England  ;"  i.  e.  "Jrom  England." 

1.  The  preposition  is  often  separated  from  the  relative 
which  it  governs  :  as,  "  Whom  wilt  thou  give  it  to  ?"  in- 
stead of,  "  To  whom  wilt  thou  give  it  ?"  "  He  is  an  author 
whom  I  am  much  delighted  with  ;"  "  The  world  is  too  po- 
lite to  shock  authors  witii  a  truth,  which  generally  their 
bocksellcrs  are  the  first  that  inform  them  of."  This  is  an 
idiom  to  which  our  language  is  strongly  inclined ;  it  pre- 
vails in  common  conversation,  and  suits  very  well  with  the 
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familiar  c'yle  in  writing:  but  the  [)Iacing  of  the  preposition 
before  the  relative,  is  more  graceful,  as  well  as  more  pet^ 
spicuous,  and  agrees  much  better  with  tlie  solemn  and  ele- 
vated style. 

2.  Some  writers  separate  the  preposition  from  its  noun, 
in  order  to  connect  different  prepositions  with  the  same 
noun;  as,  "To  suppose  the  zodiac  and  planets  to  be 
efficient  of,  and  antecedent  to,  themselves."  This,  whether 
in  the  familiar  or  the  solemn  style,  is  always  inelegant,  and 
should  generally  be  avoided.  In  forms  of  law,  and  the 
like,  where  fulness  and  exactness  of  expression  must  take 
place  of  every  other  consideration,  it  may  be  admitted. 

3.  Different  relations,  and  different  senses,  must  be  ex- 
pressed by  different  prepositions,  though  in  conjunction 
with  the  same  verb  or  adjective.  Thus  we  saj-,  "  to  con- 
verse with  a  person,  upon  a  subject,  in  a  house,  &c."  AVo 
also  say,  «  We  are  disappointed  o^a  thing,"  when  we  can- 
not get  it,  "  and  disappointed  in  it,"  when  we  have  it,  and 
find  it  does  not  answer  our  expectations.  But  two  differ- 
ent prepositions  must  be  improper  in  the  same  construc- 
tion, and  in  the  same  sentence  :  as,  "  Tlie  combat  between 
thirty  French  against  twenty  English." 

In  some  caE'-s,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  to  which  of  two  pre- 
positions the  preference  is  to  be  given,  as  both  are  used 
promiscuously,  and  custom  has  not  decided  in  favour  of 
either  of  them.  We  say,  "  Expert  at,"  and  "  expert  in  a 
thing."  "  Expert  at  finding  a  remedy  for  his  mistakes ;" 
"  Expert  rn  deception." 

When  prepositions  are  subjoined  to  nouns,  they  are  gene- 
rally the  same  that  are  subjoined  to  the  verbs  from  which 
the  coum  are  derived :  as,'  A  compliance  rvitli,^  *to  comply 
rvith  ;'  '  A  disposition  to  tyranny,'  *  disposed  to  tyrannize.' 

4.  As  an  accurate  and  aiTpropriate  use  of  the  preposition 
is  of  great  importance,  we  shall  select  a  considerable  nura 
ber  of  examples  of  impropriety,  in  the  application  of  thi^^ 
part  of  speech.  ^ 
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1st,  Witli  respect  to  the  preposUion  qf—*^  He  is  resolved 
of  going  to  the  Persian  court ;"  "  on  going,"  &.c.  "  He  <vos 
totally  dependent  of  the  Papal  crown  ;'*  "  mi  the  Papal," 
&tc.  "  To  call  of  a  person,"  and  "  to  wait  of  him  ;"  "  on  a 
person,"  &lc  "  He  was  eager  of  recommending  it  to  his  fel- 
low citizens,"  "  in  recommending,"  &,c.  Of  is  sometimes 
omitted,  and  sometimes  inserted,  after  northy :  as,  "  It  is 
worthy  observation,"  ox,  "  of  observation."  But  it  would 
have  been  better  omitted  in  the  following  sentences.  "  The 
emulation,  who  should  serve  their  country  best,  no  longer 
subsists  among  them,  but  qjfvfho  should  obtain  the  most  lu- 
crative command."  "  The  rain  hath  been  falling  bfti  long 
time  ;"  " falling  a  long  time."  "It  is  situation  chiefly  which 
decides  of  the  fortune  and  characters  of  men  :"  "  decides 
J  he  fortune,"  or, "  concerning  the  fortune."  "  He  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  writing;"  "in  writing."  "  It  might  have 
given  me  a  greater  taste  of  its  antiquities."  A  taste  q/'a  thing 
implies  actual  enjoyment  of  it ;  but  a  taste  for  it,  implies 
only  a  capacity  for  enjoyment.  "  This  had  a  much  greater 
share  of  inciting  him,  than  any  regard  after  his  father's  com- 
mands;" *  share  in  inciting,'  and  "  regard  to  his  father's,"  &c. 

2d,  With  respect  to  the  preposition?  to  and  for. — "  You 
have  bestowed  your  favours  to  the  most  deservmg  per- 
sons ;"  "  upon  the  most  deserving,"  &.c.  "  He  accused  the 
ministers  for  betraying  the  Dutch :"  "  o/*hJvviiig  betrayed." 
*■  His  abhorrence  to  that  superstitious  figure  ;*  "  of  that," 
&cc.  "  A  great  change  to  the  better ;"  "for  the  better." 
"  Your  prejudice  to  my  cause  ;"  "  agaimtJ'  "  The  English 
w^re  very  different  people  then  to  what  they  are  at  pre- 
sent ;"  "frmn^  what,"  &ic.  "  In  compliance  to  the  dccla 
ration  ;"  «  with,"  Sic.  "  It  is  more  than  they  thought  for ;" 
« thought  of"  **  There  is  no  need  for  it ;"  "  of  it."  For 
is  superfluous  in  the  [)hrase, "  More  than  he  knows  for." 
"  No  discouragement  for  the  authors  to  proceed ;"  "  to  the 
authors,"  &c.  "It  was  perfectly  in  compliance  to  some 
persons  ;"  "  mith."    "  The  wii'  hi  <*rinces  need  not  think  it 
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any  diminution  to  (heir  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their 
sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel ;"  "  diminution  o^"  and 
"  derogation  from." 

3d,  Wilh  respect  to  the  prepositions  nilh  and  upon. — 
"  Reconciling  himself  with  the  king."  !*  Those  things 
which  have  the  greatest  rcaomblance  with  each  other,  fre- 
<iuently  differ  the  most."  "  That  such  rejection  should  be 
consonant  with  our  common  nature."  *  Conformable  with,' 
&c.  "  The  history  of  Peter  is  agreeable  with  the  sacred 
texts."  In  all  the  above  insfnnces,  it  should  be,  "  to"  in- 
stead of  "  Tcith."  "  It  is  a  use  that  perhaps  I  should  not 
have  thought  on ;"  "  (houglit  of."  "  A  greater  quantity  may 
be  taken  from  the  heap,  without  making  any  sensible  altera- 
tion upon  it;"  "  in  it."  "  Intrusted  to  persons  on  whom 
the  parliament  could  confide ;"  "  in  whom."  "  He  was 
made  much  on  at  Argos  ;"  "  much  of."  "  If  policy  can 
prevail  upon  force ;"  "  over  force."  "  I  do  likewise  dissent 
with  the  examiner ;"  *^from." 

4th,  With  respect  to  the  prepositions  in,  fom^  &c. 

'  They  should  be  informed  in  some  parts  of  his  character ;' 
'  about,''  or  *  concerning.^  'Upon  such  occasions  as  fell  into 
their  cognizance  ;'  *  under.^  *  That  variety  of  factions  into 
which  we  are  still  engaged ;'  *  in  which.'  *  To  restore  my- 
self into  the  favour ;'  *  to  the  favour.'  *  Could  he  have  pro- 
fited from  repeated  experiences  ;*  *  %.'  From  seems  to  be 
superfluous  aiter  forbear :  as,  *  He  could  not  forbear  from 
appointing  the  pope,'  Sec.  *  A  strict  observance  after  times 
and  fashions  ;'  *  of  times.'  '  The  character  which  we  may 
now  value  ourselves  by  drawing ;'  *  U2wn  drawing.*  *  Nei- 
ther of  them  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path ;'  'Jhom 
the  path.'  '  Ye  blind  guides,  which  strain  al  a  gnat,  and 
swallow  a  camel ;'  it  ought  to  be,  *  which  strain  out  a  gnat, 
or,  take  a  gnat  out  of  the  liquor  by  straining  it'  The  im- 
propriety of  the  preposition  has  wholly  destroyed  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase. 

The  nrenosition  amon^  ircnerallv  imnlies  a  number  of 
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things.  It  cannot  be  properly  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
word  every,  which  is  in  the  singular  number  :  as,  "  Which 
is  found  among  every  species  of  liberty  ; "  "  The  opinion 
seems  to  gain  ground  among  every  body." 

5.  The  preposition  to  is  made  use  of  before  nouns  of  place, 
when  they  follow  verba  and  participles  of  motion :  af  "I 
went  to  London ;"  "  I  am  going  lo  to^vn."  But  the  prepo- 
sition at  is  generally  used  after  the  neuter  verb  to  be :  as,  "  I 
have  been  at  London ;"  "  I  was  at  the  place  appointed ;"  "  I 
shall  be  at  Paris."  We  likewise  say  :  "  He  touched,  arrived 
at  any  place."  The  preposition  in  is  set  before  countries, 
cities,  and  large  towns  :  as,  "  He  lives  in  France,  in  Lon- 
don, or  In  Birmingham."  But  before  villages,  single  houses, 
and  cities  which  are  in  distant  countries,  at  is  used  ;  as, 
"  He  lives  at  Hackney ;"  "  He  resides  at  Montpelier." 

It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with  respect  to  the  pronoun 
one  another,  whether  the  preposition  of  he  placed  between 
the  two  parts  of  it,  or  before  them  both.  We  may  eay, 
"  They  were  jealous  of  one  another  ;"  or,  "  They  were 
jealous  one  of  another  ;"  but  perhaps  the  former  is  better. 

Participles  are  frequently  used  as  prepositions  :  as,  ex- 
cepting, respecting,  touching,  concerning,  according.  *'•  They 
were  all  in  fault  except  or  excepting  him." 

RULE  XVIII. 

Conjunctions  connect  the  same  moods  and  tenses  of 
verbs,  and  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns :  as,  "  Candour 
is  to  be  ajtproved  and  practised  :'*'*  "  If  thou  sincerely  de- 
iire^  and  earnestly  pursue  virtue,  she  will  assuredly  he 
found  by  thee,  and  prove  a  rich  reward ;"  "  The  master 
taught  her  and  me  to  write  ;"  "  He  and  she  were  school- 
feU«wsf." 

A  few  examples  of  inaccuracy  respecting  this  rule  may 
jf^irther  display  its  utility.     "  If  he  prefer  a  virtuous  life,  and 

f  This  role  refers  only  to  nouns  utd  pronouns,  which  have  the  same  beartog  or 
rdatioo,  wiUi  reprdio  otl)«r  parts  of  the  senteoce 
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is  sincere  in  his  professions,  he  will  succeed ;"  "  if  he  pre' 
fers."  "  To  deride  the  miseries  of  the  unhappy,  is  inhu- 
man ;  and  wanting  compassion  towards  them,  is  unchris- 
tian ;"  "  and  to  want  compassion."  "  The  parliament  ad- 
dressed the  king,  and  has  been  prorogued  the  same  day  ;" 
**  and  was  prorogued."  "  His  wealth  and  him  bid  adieu  to 
each  other ;"  "  and  he."  He  entreated  us,  my  comrade 
and  I,  to  live  harmoniously  ;"  "  comrade  and  me."  "  My 
sister  and  her  were  on  good  terms;"  "  and  */ic."  "  We  often 
overlook  the  blessings  which  are  in  our  possession,  and  are 
searching  after  those  which  are  out  of  our  reach  :"  it  ought 
to  be,  "  and  seard:  after." 

1.  Conjunctions  are,  indeed,  frequently  made  to  connect 
difierent  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs  :  but  in  these  instances 
the  nominative  must  generally,  if  not  always,  be  repeated 
which  is  not  necessary,  though  it  may  be  done,  under  the 
construction  to  which  the  rule  refers.  We  may  say,  "  He 
lives  temperately,  and  he  should  live  temperately  j"  "  He 
may  return,  but  he  will  not  continue  ;"  "  She  was  proud, 
though  she  is  now  humble :"  but  it  is  obvious,  that  in  such 
cases,  the  nominative  ought  to  be  repeated  ;  and  that,  by 
this  means,  the  latter  members  of  these  sentences  are  ren- 
dered not  so  strictly  dependent  on  the  preceding,  as  those 
are  which  come  under  the  rule.  When,  in  the  progress  of 
a  sentence,  we  pass  from  tlie  afflrmativ.e  to  the  negative 
form,  or  from  the  negative  to  the  affirmaCTve,  the  subject  or 
nominative  is  always  resumed :  as, '  He  is  rich,  but  he  is  not 
tespectable.'  *  He  is  not  rich,  but  he  is  respectable.'  There 
appears  to  be,  in  general,  equal  reason  for  repeating  the  no- 
minative, and  resuming  the  subject,  when  the  course  of  the 
sentence  is  diverted  by  a  change  of  the  mood  or  tense.  The 
followmg  sentences  may  tlierefore  be  improved.  *  Anger 
glances  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but  wHl  rest  only  in  the 
hoBom  of  fools }» *  but  rests  only;'  or, '  but  it  wiU  rest  only." 
*  Virtue  is  praised  by  many,  and  would  be  desired  alA>,  If 
hsf  worth  were  reiliy  known/  "'  and  she  wiiulu.^'    *  21» 
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worht  begins  to  recede,  and  will  Boon  disappear;'  '  and  it 
will  *    Bee  the  Octavo  Grammar,  Rule  xvui. 

RULE  XIX. 

Some  conjunctions  require  the  indicative,  some  the 
subjunctive  mood,  after  them.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that 
when  something  contingent  or  doubtful  is  implied,  the 
subjunctive  ought  to  be  used  :  as,  "  If  I  were  to  write, 
he  would  not  regard  it  j"  "  He  will  not  be  pardoned, 
unless  lie  repent." 

Conjunctions  that  are  of  a  positive  and  absolute  nature 
require  the  indicative  mood.  "  ^s  virtue  advances,  so 
vice  recedes :"  '  He  is  healthy,  lecavse  he  is  temperate.' 

The  conjunctions,  if,  though,  tmiess,  except,  whether^  &c. 
generally  require  the  subjunctive  mood  after  them :  ag,  "  IJ 
thou  be  afflicted,  repine  not ;"  "  Though  lie  slaif  mo,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him ;"  "  He  cannot  be  clean,  U7iless  he  7va^h 
himself;"  "  No  power,  except  it  were  given  from  above  ;" 
"  Whether  it  rvere  I  or  they,  so  we  preach."  But  even  these 
conjunctions,  when  the  sentence  does  not  imply  doubt,  ad- 
mit of  the  indicative  :  as,  "  Though  he  is  poor,  he  is  con- 
tented."— See  suhj.  mood,  p.  75,  and  pages  202,  203. 

The  following  example  may,  in  some  measure,  serve  to 
illusti-ate  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  the 
indicative  moods.  "  Though  he  nere  divinely  inspired,  and 
spoke  therefore  as  the  oracles  of  God,  with  supreme  autho- 
rity; though  he  nere  endued  with  supernatural  powers,  and 
could,  therefore,  have  contirmed  the  truth  of  what  he  ut- 
tered, by  miracles ;  yet,  in  compliance  with  the  way  in 
which  human  nature  and  reasonable  creatures  are  usually 
wrought  upon,  he  reasoned."  That  our  Saviour  was  di- 
vinely inspired,  and  endued  with  supernatural  powers,  arc 
positions  that  are  here  taken  for  granted,  as  not  admitting 
the  least  doubt ;  they  would  therefore  have  been  better 
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I  vinely  inspired ;  though  be  nas  endued  with  supernatural 
I  powers."  Tiie  Hubjuiiclive  is  used  in  the  like  improper 
manner  in  the  following  example  :  "  Though  be  nere  a  son, 
yet  learned  be  obedience,  by  the  tbings  wbicb  be  suUered." 
But,  in  a  similar  passage,  the  indicative,  wilb  great  pro- 
priely,  is  employed  to  tbe  same  purpose  ;  "  Though  he  rms 
rich,  yet  for  yodr  sakes  be  became  poor." 

1.  Lest,  and  Ihnt,  annexed  to  a  command  preceding,  ne- 
cessarily require  the  subjunctive  mood :  as,  *  Love  not  sleep, 
lest  tbou  come  to  poverty  ;'  '  Reprove  not  a  scorner,  lest  he 
hale  Uiee  ;'  '  Take  beed  that  tbou  speak  not  to  Jacob.' 

l/'witb  Imt  following  :^  wben  futurity  is  denoted,  requires 
'the  subjunctive  mood  :  as,  "  If  be  do  but  touch  tbe  hills, 
they  sliall  smoke  ;"  »  If  he  be  but  discreet,  he  will  suc- 
ceed." But  the  indicative  ought  to  be  used,  on  this  occa- 
sion, wben  future  time  is  not  signified  :  as,  "  If  in  this  ex- 
pression, he  does  but  jest,  no  offence  should  be  taken  ;"  ''If 
she  is  Ijul  sincere,  I  am  happy."  Tbe  same  distinction  ap- 
plies to  the  following  forms  of  expression  :  "  If  he  do  sub- 
mit, it  will  be  from  necessity  ;"  "  Though  he  docs  submit, 
he  is  not  convinced  ;"  "  If  tbou  do  not  reward  this  service, 
he  will  be  discouraged ;"  "  If  thou  dost  heartily  forgive 
him,  endeavour  to  forget  the  oCfence." 

2.  In  the  following  instances,  the  conjunction  that,  ex 
pressed  or  understood,  seems  to  be  improperly  accompanied 
with  the  subjunctive  mood.  "  So  much  she  dreaded  his 
tyranny,  that  tbe  fate  of  her  friend  she  dare  not  lament.'J 
<'  He  reasoned  so  artfully  that  his  friends  would  listen,  and 
think  [that]  he  were  not  wrong." 

3.  Tbe  same  conjunction  governing  both  the  indicative 
and  the  subjunctive  moods,  in  the  same  sentence,  and  in  the 
same  circumstances,  seems  to  be  a  great  impropriety  :  as  in 
these  instiuices.  "  If  there  be  but.one  body  of  legislators, 
it  is  no  better  than  a  tyranny  ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there 
will  want  a  casting  voice.""//'a  man  /tare  a  hundred  sheep, 
and  one  of  them  is  gone  astray,"  &vC. 
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4.  AIrm>3t  all  the  irregularities,  in  the  construction  of  any 
language,  have  arisen  from  the  eJlipsis  of  some  words  which 
^rere  originally  inserted  in  the  sentence,  and  made  it  regu- 
lar; and  it  is  probable,  that  this  has  generally  been  the  case 
wiJh  respect  to  the  conjuncUve  form  of  words,  now  in  use  • 
which  will  appear  from  the  following  examples :  «  We  shall 
overtake  him  though  he  run  ;"  that  is,  "  though  he  should 
run ;     "  Unless  he  aci  prudently,  he  will  not  accomplish 
his  purpose;"  that  is,  "  unless  he  ^/ra// act  prudently  »  «  Jf 
he  succeed  ^uii  obtain  his  end,  he  will  not  be  the  happier  for 
It ;"  that  IS,  «  If  he  slwuld  succeed  and  should  obtain  his 
end. '    These  remarks  and  examples  are  designed  to  show 
the  ongmal  of  many  of  our  present  conjunctive  forms  of 
expression  ;  and  to  enable  the  student  to  examine  the  pro- 
pr-ety  of  qging  them,  by  tracing  the  words  in  questioii  to 
.t^air  proper  origin  and  ancient  connexions.    But  it  is'  ne- 
cessary to  be  more  particular  on  this  subject,  and  therefore 
»ve  ihall  add  a  few  observations  respecting  it. 

That  part  of  the  verb  which  grammarians  call  the  pre- 
sent  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  has  afuture  significaUon 
ihis  IS  effected  by  varying  the  terminations  of  the  second 
and  thu'd  persons  singular  of  the  indicative;  as  wil!  be  evi- 
dent from  the  following  examples  :  «  If  thou  prosper,  thou 
shouldst  be  thankful ;"  «  Unless  he  study  more  closely,  be 
i^'iK  never  be  learned,"    Some  writers  howerer  would  ex- 
press  these  sentiments  without  those  variations  ;   "  If  thou 
^ro.^.m^"&c.  "Unless  he  ./«.Z.-..,"  &c. :  and  as  there  is 
great  diversity  of  practice  in  this  point,  it  is  proper  to  offer 
the  learners  a  few  remarks,  to  assist  t/iem  in  distinguishing 
the  right  application  of  these  different  forms  of  expression 
It  may  be  considered  as  a  rule,  that  the  changes  of  termi^ 
nation  are  necessary,  when  these  two  circumstancesconcur: 
ist,  When  the  subject  is  of  a  dubious  and  contingent  na- 
ture ;  and  2d,  When  the  verb  has  a  reference  to  futnro  n,„. 
J«  Uie  iollowing  sentences,  both  these  circumstances  will  be 
lound  to  unite  :  "  If  thou  injure  another,  thou  wilt  hurt  tl^- 
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self ;"  "  He  has  a  hard  heart ;  and  if  he  continue  inipenh 
tent,  he  must  suffer ;"  "  He  will  maintain  his  principles, 
though  he  lose  his  estate  ;"  "  Whether  he  succeed  or  not, 
his  intention  is  laudable  ;"  "  If  he  be  not  prosperous,  be 
will  not  repine  ;"  "  If  a  man  sinite  his  servant,  and  he  <?«," 
&c.  Exod.  xxi.  20.  In  all  these  examples,  the  things  signi- 
fied by  the  verbs  are  uncertain,  and  refer  to  future  time. 
But  in  the  instances  which  follow,  future  time  is  not  referred 
to  ;  and  therefore  a  different  construction  takes  place ;  "  If 
thou  livest  virtuously,  thou  art  happy  ;"  "  Unless  he  means 
what  he  says,  he  is  doubly  faithless  j"  "  If  he  allows  the 
excellence  of  virtue,  he  does  not  regard  her  precepts  ;'* 
*'  Though  he  seems  to  be  simple  and  artless,  he  has  deceiv- 
ed us  ;"  "  Whether  virtue  is  better  than  rank  or  wealth,  ad- 
mits not  of  any  dispute ;"  "  If  thou  believest  with  all  thy 
heart,  thou  mayst,"  &c.  Mis  viii.  37. — There  are  many 
sentences,  introduced  by  conjunctions,  in  which  neither 
contingency  nor  futurity  is  denoted  :  as,  "  Though  he  ex- 
cels her  in  knowledge,  she  far  exceeds  him  in  virtue."  "  I 
have  no  doubt  of  his  principles :  but  if  he  believes  the  truths 
of  religion,  he  does  not  act  according  to  them.'* 

That  both  the  circumstances  of  contingency  and  futurity 
are  necessary,  as  tests  of  the  propriety  of  akering  the  ter- 
minations, will  be  evident,  by  inspecting  the  following  ex-^ 
amples  ]  which  show  that  there  are  instances  in  which  nei- 
ther of  the  circumstances  alone  implies  the  other.  In  the 
three  examples  following,  contingency  is  denoted,  but  not 
futurity.  "  If  he  thinks  ^-.i  he  speaks,  he  may  safely  be  trust- 
ed." "  If  he  is  now  disposed  to  it,  I  will  perform  the  ope- 
ration." "  He  acts  uprightly,  unless  he  deceives  me."  In  the 
following  sentences,  futurity  is  signified,  but  not  contingency 
"  As  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  it  will  be  cooler."  "  As  the  au- 
tumn advancesy  these  birdai  will  gradually  emigrate." 

the  rules  above  mentioned  may  be  extended  to  assert,  that 
in  cases  wherein  contingency  and  futurity  do  not  concur,  i| 
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is  not  proper  to  turn  the  verb  from  its  signification  of  pre- 
sfiit  time,  nor  to  vary  its  form  or  termination.     The  verb 
>vould  then  be  in  the  indicative  mood,  whatever  conjunc- 
tions might  attend  it.-.Ifthese  rules,  which  seem  to  form 
the  true  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  the  indica- 
tive moods  in  this  tense,  were  adopted  and  established  in 
practice,  we  should  have,  on  this  point,  a  principle  of  de- 
cision simple  and  precise,  and  readily  applicable  to  every 
case  that  might  occur.—It  will,  doubtless,  sometimes  hap- 
pen, that,  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, a  strict  adherence  to  grammatical  rules,  would  render 
the  language  stiff  and  formal :  but  when  cases  of  this  sort 
occur,  it  is  better  to  give  the  expression  a  different  turn, 
than  to  violate  grammar  for  the  sake  of  ease,  or  even  of  ele- 
gance.    See  Rule  14.     jSTole  2. 

5.  On  the  form  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  compound  tenses 
of  the  subjunctive  mood,  it  seems  proper  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations.   Some  writers  express  themselves  in  the  perfect 
tense  as  follows  :  «  If  thou  have  determined,  we  must  sub- 
rait  :"  "  Unless  he  fiave  consented,  the  writing  will  be  void :'' 
but  we  believe  that  few  authors  of  critical  sagacity  write  in 
this  manner.     The  proper  form  seems  to  be,  "  If  thou  had 
determined;  unless  he  Aas  consented,"  &cc.  conformably  to 
what  we  generally  meet  with  in  the  Bible  :  «  I  have  sur- 
named  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me."    Isaiah  xlv- 
4,  5.  "  What  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite,  though  he  halh 
gmined,"  &c.  Job  xxvii.  8.     See  also  Acts  xxviii.  4. 

6.  In  the  pluperfect  and  future  tenses,  we  sometimes  meet 
with  such  expressions  as  these  j  «  If  thou  had  applied  thy- 
self diligently,  thou  wouldst  have  reaped  the  advantage  ;" 
"  Unless  thou  sfiall  speak  the  whole  truth,  we  cannot  deter- 
mine ;"  «  If  thou  wiil  undertake  the  business,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  success."    This  mode  qf  expressing  the  auxiliaries 

does  notannear  to  be  warranfpd  hv  ihn  n-onofoi  n»n^«:^ * 

correct  writers.    They  should  be  hadst,  shalt,  and  nill:  and 
we  find  them  used  in  this  form,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures 
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"  If  thou  hadsl  known,"  kc.  Luke  xix.  47.  "  If  thou  hadsl 
l^sen  here,"  &cc.  John  xi.  21.  "  If  thou  rvill  thou  canst  make 
n;y  clean,"  Mat.  viii.  2.  See  also,  2  Sam.  ii.  27.  Malt.  xvii.  ^. 

7.  The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  tense  in 
the  subjunctive  mood,  is  also  very  frequently  varied  in  its 
tenainalion ;  as,  "  If  thou  loved  him  truly,  thou  wouldst  obey 
him  ;"  "  Though  thou  did  conform,  thou  hast  gained  no- 
thing by  it."  This  variation,  however,  appears  to  be  improper. 
Our  present  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  we  again  refer 
to,  as  a  good  grammatical  authority  in  points  of  this  nature, 
ilccides  against  it.  "  If  Uiou  kneivesl  the  gift,"  &,c.  John  iv, 
10.  "  If  thou  didst  receive  it,  why  dost  thou  glory  ?"  &c. 
i  Cor.  iv.  7.  See  also  Dan.  v.  22.  But  it  is  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  the  form  of  the  verb  to  be,  when  used  subjunc- 
iively  in  the  imperfect  tenie,  is  indeed  very  considerably 
and  properly  varied  from  (hat  which  it  has  in  the  imperfect 
of  the  indlcaiivc  mood  :  as  the  learner  will  perceive  by 
turning  to  the  conjng.rtion  of  that  veib. 

C.  It  may  not  be  supcnluous,  also  to  observe,  (hat  the 
auxiliaries  of  liie  polcnliai  mood,  when  applied  to  (he  sub- 
junclivc,  do  not  change  the  termination  of  the  second  per- 
son singular.  We  properly  say,  "  If  thou  maijst  or  canst 
go  ;"  "  Thongh  (liou  mighlsl  live;"  "  Unless  (hou  couhlst 
read  ;"  "  If  Ihou  noiddst  learn  j"  and  not  "  If  tliou  may  or 
can  go,"  &;c.  It  is  sulTicicnt,  on  this  point,  to  adduce  (he 
authorities  of  Johnson  and  Lowth  ;  "  If  thou  shoiddsi  go  ;" 
Johnson.  "  If  thou  inayst,  mightst,  or  couldsl  love ;"  Ijowlh. 
Some  aulhors  think,  that  when  that  expresses  the  motive 
or  end,  the  termination  of  these  auxiliaries  should  be  va- 
ried:  a?,  "  I  advise  thee,  that  thou  wm?/ beware  ;"  "  He 
checked  tliee,  //i«/ thou  should  not  presume:"  but  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  ground  for  this  exception.  If  (he 
expression  of  "  condition,  doubt,  contingency,"  &c.  docs 

not  vvnvpjtnl   !l    rlmnrrn   in   ll-.o   fni-nn   nT  lliaco  oiiviliuiMoe      i\-I<ir 

should  they  have  it,  when  a  motive  or  end  is  expressed  ] 
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Ihe  distinction  coiitcndod  for.     '  Thou  buildest  the  wail, 
thai  thou  maysl  be  their  king,'  Neh.  vi.  6.     *  There  is  for 
givoness  witli  thee,  that  thou  mayst  be  feared.'  Fsa.  cxxx.  4. 

From  the  preceding  observations  under  this  rule,  it  ap- 
pears, that  with  respect  to  what  is  termed  the  present  tense 
of  any  verb,  when  the  circumstances  of  contingency  and 
futurity  concur,  .it  .is  proper  to  vary  the  terminations  of  the 
second  and  third  persons  singular ;  thnt  without  the  con- 
currence of  tliose  circumstances,  tlie  terminations  should 
not  be  altered  ;  and  that  the  verb  and  the  auxiiiaries  of  the 
three  past  tenses,  and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  tirst  future,  un- 
dergo no  alterations  whatever:  except  the  imperfect  o{  the 
verb  to  ha,  which,  in  cases  denoting  contingency,  is  varied 
in  all  the  persons  of  the  singular  number.  See  p.  90.  The 
Note. 

After  perusing  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  subject,  ii 
will  be  natural  for  the  student  to  inquire,  what  is  the  extent 
of  the  subjunctive  mood  ?  Some  grammarians  think  it  ex 
tends  only  to  v.iiat  is  called  the  present  tense  of  verbs  gene- 
rally, under  the  circumstances  of  contingency  and  futurity  ; 
and  to  the  imperfect  tense  of  the  verb  to  be,  when  it  denotes 
contingency,  &c  :  because  in  these  tenses  only,  tlic  form  of 
tile  verb  admits  of  variation  ;  and  they  suppose  that  it  is  va- 
riation merely  whicli  constitutes  the  distinction  of  moods. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  other  grammarians,  (in  which  opinion  we 
concur,)  that,  besides  the  two  cases  just  mentioned,  all  verbs 
in  the  three  past,  and  the  two  future  tenses,  are  in  the  sub- 
junctive mood,  when  they  denote  contingency  or  uncer- 
tainty, though  they  have  not  any  change  of  termination  ; 
and  that,  when  contingency  is  not  signified,  (he  verb,  through 
all  these  five  tenses,  belongs  to  the  indicative  mood,  what- 
ever conjunction  may  attend  it.  They  think,  that  the  defi- 
nition and  nature  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  have  no  reference 
to  change  of  termination,  but  that  they  refer  merely  to  tlie 
manner  of  the  being,  action,  or  passion,  signified  by  the 
xerb  ;  and  Ujat  tlie  subjunctive  mood  may  as  properly  exiat 
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without  a  variation  of  the  verb,  as  the  infinitive  mood,  which 
has  no  terminations  different  frona  those  of  the  indicative. 
The  decision  of  this  poiYit  may  not,  by  some  grammarians, 
be  thought  of  much  consetjuencc.  But  the  rules  which  as- 
certain the  proprie(y  of  varying,  or  not  varying,  the  termi- 
nations of  (ho  verb,  will  certainly  be  deemed  importan(. 
These  rules  may  be  well  observed,  wi(hou(  a  uniformity  of 
sentiment  respecting  (hena(ure  and  limits  of  the  subjunc(ive 
mood.  For  further  remarks  on  (he  subject,  see  pages  78 
—80.  84— 8G.  102-104.  108— 11  If. 

0.  Some  conjunctions  have  correspondent  conjunc(ions 
belonging  to  tiiem,  either  expressed  or  understood  :  as, 

Ist,  Tliough,—yd,  nevertheless:  as,  «  Though  he  was 
rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  lie  became  poor."  "  Though  power- 
ful, he  was  meek." 

2d,  Whether — or:  as,  "  Whether  he  will  go  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell." 

3d,  Either— or:  as,  «  I  will  either  send  it,  or  bring  it 
myself." 

4lh,  Neither— nor :  as,  "  Neither  he  nor  I  am  able  to 
compass  i(." 

5th,  As — as  :  expressing  a  comparison  of  eqiialily  :  as, 
'  She  is  as  amiable  as  her  sister  ;  and  as  much  respected.' 

6th,  As— so  :  expressing  a  comparison  of  equality  :  as. 
"  As  the  stars,  so  shall  (hy  seed  he." 

t  We  have  stated,  for  the  student's  information,  the  diilcrcnt  opinion.?  of  gramini- 
rians,  respecting  tlie  English  Subjunctive  Mood:  First,  thativhicli  Kujjpo.sps  tlicie 
is  no  such  mood  in  our  language ;  ^ccondhi,  that  which  extends  it  no  ftirther  than  the 
variatlo.is  of  tlie  verb  extend ;  Thirdly,  that  v.hich  v.e  have  adopted,  and  explained 
at  largo  ;  and  wliicli,  in  general,  corresponds  with  tlie  views  of  the  most  approved 
writers  on  English  Grammar.  We  may  add  a  Fourth  opinion;  wliich  appears  to 
possess,  at  least,  much  plausibility.  This  opinion  admits  the  arrangement  we  have 
given,  with  one  variati-^i:,  namely,  that  of  assigning  to'thc  first  tense  of  (lie  subjunc- 
tive, two  forms:  1st,  that  which  simply  denotes  contingency :  as,  "  If  heefe^/rcjlt 
1  will  perform  the  operatic  ■.  ■'  ^hat  is,  "  If  he  now  desires  it :"  2ndly,  that  whicU 
denotes  both  contiugcncy  f.i..;  \  i  uHty :  as,  "If  he  desire  it,  I  will  perform  tlic  ope- 
ration ;"  that  is,  "  If  he  should  ft£«fl//fj- desire  it."  This  last  tlieory  of  tlie  subjiiiw, 
live  mood,  claims  thc.merlt  of  rendering  the  whole  system  of  the  moods  eonsisteBtnii;! 
regular ;  of  being  more  conformable  than  any  other,  to  the  .'tfiiiition  of  the  subjunc- 
tive ;  and  of  not  referring  to  the  indicative  mood  forms  of  expression,  wlwch  ill  nti 
cord  with  its  simplicity  and  nature.  Perliaps  tliis  tiieory  will  bear  a  strict  examinatioa. 
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7th,  M-so  :  expressing  a  comparison  of  quality :  as,  *  Js 
the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other.'    *  As  he  reads,  they  read,' 

8th,  So— as:  with  a  verb  expressing  a  comparison  of 
quality :  as,  '  To  see  thy  glory,  so  as  1  have  seen  thee  in 
the  sanctuary.' 

9th,  So— as :  with  a  negative  and  an  adjective  expressing 
a  comparison  of  quantity :  as,  *  Pompey  was  not  so  greot 
a  general  as  Caesar,  nor  so  great  a  man.' 

10th,  So—lhal:  expressing  a  consequence  :  as, '  He  was 
so  fatigued,  that  hu  could  scarcely  move.' 

The  conjunctions  or  and  nor  may  often  be  used,  with 
neariy  equal  propriety.  '  The  king,  whose  character  was 
not  sufficiently  vigorous,  nor  decisive,  assented  to  the  mea- 
sure.' In  this  sentence,  or  would  perlinps  have  been  better : 
but,  in  general,  nor  seems  to  repeat  the  negation  in  the  for- 
mer pari  of  the  sentence,  and  therefore  gives  more  emphasis 

to  the  expression. 

10.  Conjunctions  are  often  improperly  used,  both  singly 
and  in  pairs.  The  following  are  examples  of  this  impro- 
priety. *  The  relations  are  so  uncertain,  as  that  they  re- 
fjuire  a  great  deal  of  examination  :'  it  should  be,  *  that  they 
require,'  Sec.  '  There  was  no  man  so  sanguine,  who  did  not 
apprehend  some  ill  consequences :'  it  ought  to  be, '  So  san- 
guine as  not  to  apprehend,'  &c.;  or, '  no  man,  how  sanguine 
soever,  who  did  not,'  &c.  '  To  trust  in  him  is  no  more  but 
to  acknowledge  his  power.'  '  This  h  no  other  but  the  gate 
of  paradise.'  In  both  these  instances,  bnl  should  be  than. 
'  We  should  sufficiently  weigh  the  objects  of.  our  hope ; 
whether  they  are  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  from 
them  what  they  propose,'  &c.  It  ought  to  be, '  that  we  may 
reasonably,'  &c.  *  The  duke  had  not  behaved  with  that 
loyalty  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ;'  '  with  which  he  ought.' 
*  In  the  order  as  they  lie  in  his  preface  :»  it  should  be.  *  in 

i„-  «o  iU^xT  i;r>.-'  nr  '  in  the  order  in  which  they  lie.'  *  Such 

pharp  replies  that  cost  him  his  life  ;'  '  as  cost  him,'  &c.     It 
Ijc  were  truly  that  scarecrow,  as  he  is  now  commonly 
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painted ;'  *  such  a  scarecrow,'  &.C.  *  I  wish  I  could  do  that 
justice  to  his  memory,  to  oblige  the  painters,'  &,c. ;  '  do  such 
justice  03  to  oblige,'  &tc* 

There  is  a  peculiar  neatness  in  a  sentence  beginning  wiUi 
tlie  conjunctive  form  of  a  verb.  '  Were  there  no  difference, 
tliere  would  be  no  choice.' 

A  double  conjunctive,  in  two  correspondent  clauses  of  a 
sentence,  is  sometimes  made  use  of:  as, '  hud  lie  done  thi?, 
he  had  escaped  j'  *  Had  the  limitations  on  the  prerogative 
been,  in  his  time,  quite  fixed  and  certain,  his  integrity  had 
made  him  regard  as  sacred,  the  boundaries  of  the  constitu- 
tion.' The  sentence  in  the  common  form  w^ouhl  have  read 
{hu3  :  '  If  the  limitations  on  the  prerogative  had  been,  &c. 
liis  integrity  would  have  made  him  regard,'  &c. 

The  particle  as,  when  it  is  connected  with  the  pronoun 
such,  has  the  force  of  a  relative  pronoun  :  as, '  Let  such  as 
presume  to  advise  others,  look  well  to  their  own  conduct ;' 
wliich  is  equivalent  to, '  Let  them  who  presume,'  &c.  But 
when  used  by  itself,  this  particle  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
0onjunclion,  or  perhaps  as  an  adverb.     See  the  Key. 

Our  language  wants  a  conjunction  adapted  to  familiar 
fitylc,  equivalent  to  notmlhsfanding.  The  words^br  all  thai, 
seem  to  bo  too  low.  *  The  word  was  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one,  but,  for  all  that,  the  subject  may  still  be  a  secret.' 

In  regard  thai  is  solemn  and  antiquated  ;  because  would 
do  much  better  in  the  following  sentence.  '  It  cannot  be 
ofherwise,  in  regard  that  the  French  prosody  difiers  from 
that  of  every  other  language.' 

The  word  except  is  far  preferable  to  other  than.  *  It  ad- 
mitted of  no  effectual  cure  other  than  amputation.**  Except 
h  also  to  be  preferred  to  all  but.  '  They  were  happy  all 
but  the  stranger.' 

fn   i]\n  iivn    fitMnw'inrr    t\hfuaKa      iht»    nnnilinP.imTl    flJt  IS  HTI- 
...   ...,.  1 ,,    J ,    > I. .J —    - 

properly  omilled  ;  *  Which  nobody  presume?,  or  is  so  san 
guine  4  to  hope.'    *  I  must,  however,  be  so  just  j,  to  ow©.*- 
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The  conjuncUon  thai  is  often  properly  omitted,  and  im- 
dorstood ;  aa,  "  I  beg  you  would  come  to  me ;"  "  See  thou 
do  it  not ;"  instead  of  "  (hat  you  would,"  "  that  thou  do." 
But  in  the  following  and  many  similar  phrases,  this  con- 
junction were  much  belter  inserted  :  "  Yet  it  is  reason  the 
memory  of  their  virlui!3  remain  (o  posterity."  It  should 
be,  "yet  it  hjust  that  tlio  memory,"  &,c. 

RULE  XX. 

When  the  qualities  of  different  tilings  are  compared, 
the  latter  noun  or  pronoun  is  not  governed  by  the  con 
junction  than  or  as,  but  agrees  with  the  verb,  or  is  go- 
verned by  the  verb  or  the  preposition,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood :  as,  "  Thou  art  wiser  than  I ;"  that  is,  "  than 
I  am."  "  They  loved  liini  more  than  me  ;"  i.  c.  "  more 
than  they  loved  me."  '*  The  sentiment  is  well  expressed 
by  Plato,  but  much  better  by  Solomon  than  him  j"  that 
is,  "  than  by  him*." 

The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  many  plnases,  in  the  pre- 
ceding as  well  as  in  some  other  forms,  may  bo  discovered, 
by  supplying  the  words  that  <ire  not  expressed  ;  which  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  instances  of  erroneous  con- 
struction. "  He  can  read  better  than  me."  "  He  is  as  good 
as  her."  «  Whether  I  be  present  or  no."  "  Who  did  this  ? 
Me."  By  supplying  the  words  understood  in  each  of  these 
phrases,  their  impropriety  and  governing  rule  wii!  appear  : 
AS,  "  Better  than  I  can  read  ;"  "  As  good  as  slic  is ;"  "  Pre- 
sent or  not  pi-esent ;"  "  I  did  it." 

1.  By  not  attending  to  this  rule,  n?any  errors  have  been 
committed  :  a  number  of  wJiich  is  subjoined,  as  a  further 
caution  and  direction  (o  the  learner.  "  Thou  art  a  much 
greater  loser  than  me  by  his  death."  '-She  euSers  hourly 
more  than  me."  "  We  contribnted  a  third  more  than  the 
Dutch,  who  were  obliged  to  the  same  proportion  more  thar, 

*  See  the  Tcnlkt  or  any  subsequent,  ediUon  of  the  Key    Rule  xr..    The  ?f  9.tjjk 
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UB '  <  King  Charles,  and  more  than  him,  lh«  duke  and  the 
popish  faction,  were  at  liberty  to  form  new  schemea.'  *  The 
drift  of  all  his  sermons  was,  to  prepare  the  Jews  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  prophet  mightier  than  him,  and  whose  shoes 
he  was  not  worthy  to  bear.'  '  It  wa»  not  the  work  of  so 
eminent  an  author,  as  him  to  whom  it  was  first  imputed.' 
*  A  stone  is  heavy,  and  tiie  saml  weighty  ;  but  a  fool's  wrath 
is  heavier  than  them  both.'  '  If  the  king  give  us  leave,  we 
may  perform  the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do.'  In  these 
i)assage8  it  ought  to  be, '/,  we,  he,  they,  respectively.' 

When  the  relative  ivho  immediately  follows  Ihan,  it  seems 
to  form  an  exception  to  the  20th  rule  ;  for  in  that  connex- 
ion, the  relative  must  be  in  the  objective  case  ;  as,  '  Alfred, 
than  whom,  a  greater  king  never  reigned,'  &cc.  *  Beelzebub, 
than  whom,  Satan  excepted,  none  higher  saf,'  &cc.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  such  instances,  if  the  personal  pronoun 
were  used,  it  would  be  in  (he  nominative  case ;  as, '  A  greater 
king  never  reigned  than  he,'  thatis,'  //mn  he  was* '  Beelzc- 
bub,  than  he,'  &cc. ;  that  is,  '  ihan  he  sat:  The  i)hrase 
than  whom,  is,  however,  avoided  by  the  best  modern  writers. 

RULE  XXI. 

To  avoid  disagreeable  repetitions,  and  to  express  our 
ideas  in  few  words,  an  ellipsis,  or  omission  of  some 
t\ords,  is  frequently  admitted.  Instead  of  saying,  '  He 
was  a  learned  man,  he  was  a  wise  man,  and  he  was  a  good 
man ;'  we  make  use  of  the  ellipsis,  and  say,  *  He  was  a 
learned,  wise,  and  good  man.' 

When  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  tlie  sen- 
tence, weaken  its  force,  or  be  attended  with  an  impro- 
priety, they  must  be  expressed.  In  the  sentence, '  We 
are  apt  to  love  who  love  us,'  the  word  iJiem  should  be 
suppHed.  '  A  beautiful  field  and  trees,'  is  not  proper 
lan^ua/re.  It  should  be,  *  Beautiful  fields  and  trees  .' 
or,  *  A  beautiful  field  and  fine  trees.' 
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Almost  all  compounded  sentences  arc  more  or  less  ellip- 
tical ;  some  examples  of  which  may  be  seen  under  the 
different  parts  of  speech. 

1.  The  ellipsis  of  the  arlic/e  is  ihus  used;  *A  man, 
woman,  and  child  :'  that  is, «  a  inan,  a  woman,  and  a  child.' 

•  A  house  and  garden  ;'  that  h, '  a  house  and  a  garden.' 

*  The  sun  and  moon ;'  that  is, '  (he  sun  and  the  moon.'  '  The 
day  and  hour ;'  that  is,  *  the  day  and  the  hour.'  In  all  these 
instances,  the  article  being  once  expressed,  the  repetition  of 
it  becomes  unnecessary.  There  is,  however,  an  exception 
to  this  observation,  when  some  peculiar  cm[)hasi3  recpiires 
a  repetition  ;  as  in  the  following  sentence.  <  Not  only  the 
year,  but  the  day  and  the  hour.'  In  (his  case,  the  ellipsis 
of  the  last  article  would  be  improper.  When  a  different 
form  of  the  article  is  requisite,  the  article  is  also  properly 
repeated  :  as, '  a  house  and  an  orchard;'  instead  of,'  a  house 
and  orchard.' 

2.  The  noun  is  frequently  omitted  in  the  following  man- 
ner. '  The  laws  of  God  and  man  ;'  that  is,  *  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  laws  of  man.'  In  some  very  emphatical  ex- 
pressions, the  ellipsis  should  not  be  used  :  as,  '  Christ  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  ;'  which  is  more 
emphatical  than, '  Christ  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God.' 

3.  The  ellipsis  of  the  culjeclive  is  used  in  the  following 
manner.  '  A  delightful  garden  and  orchard  ;'  that  is,  *  a 
delightful  garden  and  a  delightful  orchard  :'  '  A  little  man 
and  woman  ;'  that  is, '  A  little  man  and  a  lillle  woman.'  *  In 
such  el!ii)<ical  expressions  as  Ihcse,  the  adjective  ought  to 
have  exactly  the  same  signiiication,  and  to  be  quite  as 
proper,  when  joined  to  the  latter  substantive  as  to  the  for- 
iner  ;  otiierwise  the  ellipsis  should  not  be  admitted. 

Sometimes  the  ellipsis  is  improperly  aj.plicd  to  nouns  of 
tliirerent  numbers  :  as, '  A  magnificent  house  and  gardens.' 
In  this  case  it  is  better  to  use  another  ndier.tJvo  !  ns.  <  4 
magniHcent  house  and  fine  gardens.' 

4.  The  following  is  the  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun.    *  1  love 
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and  fear  him  ;"  that  is,  "  I  love  him,  and  I  fear  him."  "  My 
house  and  lands ;"  that  is,  "  my  house  and  my  lands."  In 
these  instances  the  ellipsis  may  take  place  with  propriety; 
but  if  we  would  be  more  express  and  emphatical,  it  must 
not  be  used:  as,  "His  friends  and  Im  fQcsj"  "My  sons 
and  my  daughters.'* 

In  some  of  the  common  forms  of  speech,  the  relative  pro- 
noun is  usually  omitted  :  as,  "  This  is  the  man  they  love  ;" 
instead  of,  "  This  is  the  man  whom  they  love."  "  These 
are  the  goods  they  bought ;"  for,  "  These  are  the  goods 
Tvhich  they  bought." 

In  complex  sentences,  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  re- 
lative pronoun  expressed :  as  it  is  more  proper  to  say, 
"  The  posture  in  wiiich  I  lay,"  than,  "  In  the  posture  I 
lay  :"  "  The  horse  on  which  I  rode,  fell  down ;"  than  "  The 
horse  I  rode,  fell  down." 

The  antecedent  and  the  relative  connect  the  parts  of  a 
sentence  together,  and,  to  prevent  obscurity  and  confusion, 
should  answer  to  each  other  with  great  exactness.  "  We 
speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen." 
Here  the  ellipsis  is  manifestly  improper,  and  ought  to  be 
supplied  :  as,  «  We  speak  that  tvhich  we  do  know,  and  tes- 
tify that  7vhich  we  have  seen." 

5.  The  ellipsis  of  the  verb  is  used  in  the  following  in- 
stances. «  The  man  was  old  and  crafty  ;"  that  is,  "  the  man 
was  old,  and  the  man  was  crafty."  «  She  was  young,  and 
beautiful,  and  good  ;"  that  is,  "  She  was  young,  she  was 
beautiful,  and  she  was  good."  "  Thou  art  poor,  and 
wretcfied,  and  miserable,  and  blind,  and  naked."  If  we 
would  fill  up  the  ellipsis  in  the  last  sentence,  thou  art  ought 
to  be  repeated  before  each  of  the  adjectives. 

If,  in  such  enumeration,  we  choose  to  point  out  one  pro- 
perty above  the  rest,  that  property  must  be  placed  last,  and 

j.„i |,j,uci. .  do,     Kj«c  13  jruuijg  uiiu  uc'viuuiui.  and 

she  is  good." 

"  I  w^cnt  to  see  and  hear  him  ;"  that  is^  « I  went  to. see 
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and  I  went  to  hear  him."  In  this  instance  there  is  not  only 
an  ellipsis  of  the  governing  verb  /  went,  but  likewise  of  Ihe 
•ign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  which  is  governed  by  it. 

Doy  did,  have,  had,  shall,  will,  may,  might,  vim\  tlie  rest  of 
the  auxiliaries  of  the  compound  tenses,  are  frequently  used 
alone,  to  spare  the  repetition  of  the  verb :  as,  '  He  regards 
his  word,  but  thou  dost  not :'  i.  e.  *  dost  not  regard  it.'  *  We 
succeeded,  but  they  did  not  ;♦  '  did  not  succeed.'  '  I  havt 
learned  my  task,  but  thou  hast  not ;'  '  hast  not  learned. 
*  They  must,  and  they  shall  be  punished  ;'  that  is,  «  Ihcj 
must  be  punished.'  See  the  Key. 

6.  The  ellipsis  of  the  adverb  is  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner. *  He  spoke  and  acted  wisely  ;'  that  is,  '  He  spoke 
wisely,  and  he  acted  wisely.'  *  Thrice  I  went  and  offered 
my  service  ;'  that  is,  *  Thrice  I  went,  and  thrice  I  offered 
my  service.' 

7.  The  ellipsis  of  the  preposition,  as  well  as  of  the  verb,  is 
Been  in  the  following  instances :  '  He  went  into  the  abbeys, 
halls, and  public  buildings;'  that  is,  •  he  went  into  the  ab- 
beys, he  went  into  the  halls,  and  he  went  into  the  public 
buildings.'  '  He  also  went  througli  all  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  the  city  ;'  that  is, '  Through  all  the  streets,  and  through  all 
the  lanes,'  &,c.  *  He  spoke  to  every  men  and  woman  there,* 
that  is,  *to  every  man  and  to  every  woman.'  'This  day, 
next  month,  last  year;' that  i?, 'on  this  day,  in  the  next 
month,  in  the  last  year  ;'  '  The  Lorf'  <^  i  that  which  seemelh 
him  good ;'  that  h,  '  which  seemetb  ft  i  im 

8.  The  ellipsis  of  the  conjunctit..  i:  as  iullows  :  '  They 
confess  the  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  love,  of  their 
creator ;'  i.  e.  *  the  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and 
love  of,'  See.  '  Though  I  love  him,  I  do  not  flatter  him,'  that 
S3,  *  Though  I  love  him,  yet  I  do  not  flatter  him.' 

0.  The  ellipsis  of  the  interjection  is  not  very  common  ;  it 

that  is, '  Oh  pity!  Oh  shame  !♦ 

As  the  ellipsis  occurs  in  almost  every  sentence  in  the  En- 
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glish  language,  numerous  examptes  of  it  might  be  given  • 
but  only  a  few  moNJ  can  be  admitted  here 

ant  I'lV""";!'"?  '"''■"''  ^^'''  ''  *  ^^'^  considerable 
one .      He  vvdl  often  argue,  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade 

were  well  cultivated,  'we  should  gain  from  one  nation ; 
and  ,f  another,  from  another;"  that  is,  «  He  will  often 
ar.,ue  that  if  this  part  of  our  trade  were  well  cultivated,  we 
Bliould  gam  from  one  nation,  and  if  another  nart  of  our  trade 
were  well  cultivated,  we  should  gain  from  another  nation.'* 
The  followmg  instances,  though  short,  contain  much  of 
he  elbpsis;   "  Wo  is  me;"  i.  e.  «  wo  is  to  me."     "To 
let  b  ood  ;"  i.  e.  "  to  let  out  blood."    «  To  let  down  " 
1.  e.      to  let  it  fall  or  slide  down."    "  To  walk  a  mile  •" 
1.  e.  •  to  walk  through  the  space  of  a  mile."    «  To  sleeo 
all  mght ;"  i.  c.  «  To  sleep  through  all  the  night  "    «  To 
go  a  fishmg;"  "  To  go  a  hunting;"  i.  e.  «  to'go  on  a 
fiBhmg  voyage  or  business  ;"  «  to  go  on  a  hunting  party." 
„  '  ^'"^  ^'  ^^^«  «'«'««k ;"  i.  e.   «  at  two  of  the  clock." 
By  sea,  by  land,  on  shore:"  i.  e.  «  By  the  sea,  by  the 
land,  on  the  shore."  '  ^ 

10.  The  examples  that  follow  are  produced  to  show  the 
impropriety  of  ellipsis  in  some  particular  cases      «  The 

tnt  T-f^T'  ''"''''''^'  ^"""S  P'^^^"*-*^'  by  those  in- 
rusted  With  the  command  ;"  it  should  be,  «  those  persons 
intrusted ;"  or, «  those  rvho  rvere  intrusted."  « If  he  had  read 
further,  he  would  have  found  several  of  his  objections  might 
have  been  spared  :"  that  is,  "  he  would  have  found  thai 
severa  of  h.s  objections,"  &cc.  "  There  is  nothing  men  are 
more  deficient  in,  than  knowing  their  own  characters."  It 
ought  to  be,  «  nothing  in  which  men ;"  and,  « than  in  know- 

wf„i  I    •  \  .''"'''''"'^  ''"'''''  *"^  P^'^  *^^  °«^"'-«>  philosophy 
wou  d  yield  more  variety  and  use  ;"  it  should  be,  "  JJ 

would  yield  "  &c.    «  In  the  temper  of  mind  he  wis  thej^ 

I.  e.       tn  which  he  then  waa  »     u  rvu^  iiiii-       ..<... 

consistency,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  systems  of  divinity 
I  hare  met  with,  made  me  betake  myself  to  the  sole  reading 
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of  the  Scrintares :"  i^  ought  to  be,  *^  ivhkh  are  to  be  found," 
and,  "  Tvhich  I  have  met  will:  "  •'  He  desired  Uiey  migh' 
go  to  the  altar  together,  and  jointly  return  their  Ihanhs  to 
whom  only  they  were  due  ;"  i.  e.  "  to  him  to  whom,"  &c 

RULE  XXII. 

All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  should  correspond  to  eacli 
other  :  a,  regular  and  dependent  construction,  through- 
out, should  be  carefully  preserved.  The  following  sen- 
tence is  therefore  inaccurate  :  "  He  was  more  beloved, 
but  not  so  much  admired,  as  Cinthio."  It  should  be 
"  He  was  more  beloved  than  Cinthio,  but  not  so  mucK 
admired." 

The  first  example  under  this  rule,  presents  a  most  irre 
gular  construction,  namely,  "  He  was  more  beloved  as  C'ln 
thio."  The  words  7nore  and  so  much^  are  very  improperly 
stated  as  having  the  same  regimen.  In  correcting  such  sen 
tences,  it  is  not  necessary  to  supply  the  latter  ellipsis ;  be 
cause  it  cannot  lead  to  any  discordant  or  improper  con 
structioD,  and  the  supply  would  often  be  harsh  or  inelegant 
— See  p.  203. 

As  the  22d  Rule  comprehends  all  the  preceding  rules, 
it  may,  at  the  first  vievy,  appear  to  be  too  general  io  be  use- 
ful. Bui  by  ranging  under  it  a  number  of  sentences  pecu- 
liarly constructed,  we  shall  perceive,  that  it  is  calculated 
to  ascertain  the  true  grammatical  construction  of  many 
modes  of  expression,  which  none  of  the  particular  rules 
can  sufficiently  explain. 

"  This  dedication  may  serve  for  almost  any  book,  that 
has,  is,  or  shall  be  published."  It  ought  to  be,  "  that  has 
been,  or  shall  be  published."  "  He  was  guided  by  interests 
always  different,  sometimes  contrary  to,  those  of  the  com- 
munity;"  "differentym/n;"  or,  "ahvaj^s  different  from  those 
of  the  community,  and  someiimes  contrary  to  them."  "  Will 
it  be  urged  that  these  books  are  as  old,  or  even  older  th-.r 
tradition  ?"  The  worrsv "  as  old,"  and  "  older,"  cannot  have 
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a  common  regimen  ;  it  should  be  "  as  old  as  tradition,  or 
even  older."  "  It  requires  few  talents  to  which  most  men 
are  not  born,  or  at  least  may  not  acquire  ;"  "  or  which,  at 
least  tliey  may  not  acquire."  "  The  court  of  chancery  fre- 
quently mitigates  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  common  law." 
In  tills  construction,  the  first  verb  is  said,  "  to  mitigate  (lie 
teeth  of  the  common  law,"  which  is  an  evident  solecism. 
"  Mitigates  the  common  law,  and  breaks  the  teeth  of  it," 
would  have  been  grammatical. 

'  They  presently  grow  into  good  humour,  and  good  lan- 
guage towards   the  crown  ;'  '  grow  into  good  language,'  is 
very  improper.     *  There  is  never  wanting  a  set  of  evil  in- 
struments, v/ho  either  out  of  mad  zeal,  private  hatred,  or 
filthy  lucre,  are  always  ready,'  &,c.     We  say  prop.-rlVj  *  A 
man  acts  out  of  mad  zeal,'  or, '  out  of  private  hatred  ;'  but 
we  cannot  say,  if  we  would  speak  English,  '  he  acls  cut  of 
filthy   lucre.'     '  To  double  her  kindness  and  caresses  of 
me  ;'  the  word  «  kindness'  requires  to  be  followed  by  either 
to  or  for,  and  cannot  be  construed  with  the  preposition  if. 
'  Never  was  man  so  teased,  or  suffered  half  the  uneasiness, 
as  I  have  done  this  evening  :'  the  first  and  third  clauses, 
viz.     '  Never  was  man  so  teased,  as  I  have  done  this  even- 
ing,' cannot  be  joined  without  an  impropriety  ;  and  to  con- 
nect the  second  and  third,  the  word  thai  must  be  substi- 
tuted for  as  ;  '  Or  suffered  half  the  uneasiness  that  I  have 
done  ;'  or  else,  *  half  so  much  uneasiness  as  I  have  suffered.' 
Tlie  first  part  of  the  following  sentence  abounds  with  ad- 
verbs, and  those  such  as  are  hardly  consistent  with  one' 
another  :  '  Horv  much  soever  the  reformation  of  this  degen- 
erate age  is  almost  tdlerly  to  be  despaired  of,  we  may  yet 
have  a  more  comfortable  prospect  of  future  times.'     The 
sentence  would  be  more  correct  in  the  following  form : 
'  Though  the  reformation  of  this  degenerate  age  is  nearly 
to  be  despaired  of,'  &c. 

*  Oh  !  shut  not  up  my  soul  with  the  sinners,  nor  my  life 
with  the  blood-thirsty  ;  in  whose  hands  is  wickedness,  and 
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their  right-hand  is  full  of  gifts.'  As  the  passage,  introduced 
by  the  copulative  conjunction  anrf, was  not  intended  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  principal  and  independent  part  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  of  the  dependent  part,  the  relative  whose  should 
have  been  used  instead  of  the  posseesive  their  ;  viz. '  and 
tvhose  righl  hand  is  full  of  gifts.' 

'  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  hsard,  neither  Jiave  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him.'  There  seems  to  be  an  impropriety 
in  this  instance,  in  which  the  same  noun  serves  in  a  double 
capacity,  performing  at  the  same  time  the  offices  both  of  the 
nominative  and  objective  cases.  *  Neither  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man,  to  conceive  the  things,'  &{.c.  would 
have  been  regular. 

*  We  have  the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  com- 
pounding, those  images  which  we  have  once  received,  into 
all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision.'  It  is  very  proper  to 
say,  '  altering  and  compouniling  tho?e  images  which  we 
have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and 
vision  ;'  but  we  can  with  no  propriety  say,  *  retaining  them 
into  all  the  varieties  ;'  and  yet,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoid- 
able :  for  '  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding,'  are  par- 
ticiples, each  of  which  equally  refers  to,  and  governs  the 
subsequent  noun,  those  images  ;  and  that  noun  again  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  following  preposition,  into. 
The  construction  might  easily  have  been  rectified,  by  dis- 
joining the  participle  retaining  from  the  other  two  partici- 
ples, in  this  >vay  :  "  We  have  the  power  of  retaining  those 
images  which  we  have  once  received,  and  of  altering  and 
compounding  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and 
vision  ;"  or,  perhaps,  better  thus :  «  We  have  the  power  ol 
retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  those  ImageB  which 
we  have  once  received,  and  of  forming  them  into  all  the 
varieties  of  picture  and  vision." 
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INTERJECTION. 

For  the  syntax  of  the  Interjection,  See  Rule  v.  Note  11. 
page  152,  and  Note  9  of  Rule  xxi. 

DlUECTJONS    FOR   PARSING. 

As  we  have  finished  the  exi)lanation  of  the  different  parla 
of  speech,  and  the  rules  for  forming  them  into  sentences,  il 
13  now  proper  to  give  some  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  learners  should  be  exercised,  in  order  to  prove  their 
knowledge,  and  to  render  it  familiar  to  them.  This  is  called 
parsing.  The  nature  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  adapta- 
tion of  it  to  learners,  requires  that  it  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts ;  viz.  parsing,  as  it  resi)ects  etymology  alone  ;  and 
parsing,  as  it  respects  both  etymology  and  syntax*. 

Section  1.  Specimens  of  ehjmological parsing. 

"  Virtue  ennobles  us." 

Virtue  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  the 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative 
case.  (Decline  the  noun. J  Ennobles  is  a  regular  verb  active, 
indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  sin- 
gular (Repeat  the  present  tense,  the  imperfect  tense,  and  the 
perfect  participle^.)  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  per- 
son  plural,  and  in  the  objective  case.  (Decline  it.) 
"  Goodness  will  be  rewarded." 

Goodness  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  t*ie  nominative' 
case.  (DecKne  it.)  WiUbe  rewarded  is  a  regular  verb,  in  the 
passive  voice,  the  indicative  mood,  the  first  future  tense,  and 
the  third  person  singular.  (Repeat  the  present  tense,  the  im- 
perfect tense,  and  the  perfect  participle.) 
"  Strive  to  improve." 

Strive  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter.  In  thn  UnnorutUr^  .. .i 

and  of  the  second  person  singular.    (Repeat  the  present 

K^JiTJH"^  "  ''"""!^  Direction,  for  using  the  English  Ex8«lsc»."  prefixed  to  U*   ' 
*ifW*  and  cTery  subsequent  edition  of  that  book.  "n^eaioia* 

t  The  learner  should  occ  asionally  repeat  ail  the  mooda  ami  l«n«M  of  the  veriK 
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lense,  S^-c.)  To  improve  is  a  regular  verb  noulcr,  and  in  the 
infiuitivc  iiiootl.  (Repeal  the  present  lense,  &;€.) 
"  Time  Hies,  O  !  how  swiftly." 
Tunc  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative 
case.  (Decline  llie  noun.)  Flies  is  an  irreguhir  verb  neuter, 
the  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  tlie  third  person 
singular.  (Repeal  Ike  prcsenl  lense,  SfC.J  O  I  is  an  inter- 
jection,    llotv  and  smfUy  are  adverbs. 

"  Gratitude  is  a  delightful  emotion." 
GralilmU  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender, 
the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative 
case.  (Decline  il.J  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indica- 
tive mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular. 
(Repeat  the  present  tense,  S^-cJ  A  is  the  indefinite  article. 
Delightful  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state.  (Repeat  Ihi. 
degrees  of  comparison.)  Emotion  is  a  common  substantive 
of  the  neuter  gender,  the  tlilrd  j)erson,  the  singular  number, 
and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Decline  it.) 

"  They  who  forgive,  act  nobly." 
Tliey  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Decline  it.)  Who  is 
a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  nominative  case.     (Decline  it.) 
Forgive  is  an  irregular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  and  the  third  person  plural.  (Repeat  the  present  tense, 
SfC.)  Jet  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  and  tlie  third  person  plural.  (Repeat,  &;c.)  Nobly  is  an 
adverb  of  quality.  (Repeat  the  degrees  of  comparison.) 
"  By  living  temperately,  our  health  is  promoted." 
By  is  a  preposition.  Living  is  the  present  participle  of  the 
regular  neuter  verb  "  to  lire."  (Repeat   the  participles.) 
Temperately  is  an  adverb  of  quality.     Our  is  an  adjective 
pronoun  of  the  possessive  kind.  (Decline  it.)  Iiealih  is, a 
common  substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the  singular  num- 
ber, and  in  the  nominative  case.  (Decline  it.)  Is  promoted 
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is  a  regular  verb  pa3slve,  indicative  mood,  present  tense, 
and  the  third  person  singular.    (Repealf  SfC.J 

"  We  should  be  kind  to  them,  who  ore  unkind  to  us." 
We  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  the  plural 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.    (Decline  it.)   SlioiiUl 
be  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  in  the  potential  mood,  the 
imperfect  tense,  and  the  first  person  plural.    (Repeat  the 
present  tense,  SfC.)  Kind  h  an  a<ljcctive,  in  the  positive  state.' 
(Repeat  the  degrees  of  comparison.  J  To  is  a  preposition.  Them 
is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  the  plural  num- 
ber, and  in  the  objective  case.     (Decline  it.)     Who  is  a  re- 
lative pronoun,  and  in  the  nominative  case.    (Decline  it. J 
Are  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  and  the  third  person  plural.    (Repeat,  SfC.J     Unlcind 
is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state.    (Repeat  the  degrees  of 
comparison.)     To  is  a  preposition.     Us  is  a  personal  pro- 
noun, of  the  first  person,  the  plural  number,  and  in  the  ob- 
jective case.    (Decline  it.) 

Section  2.     Specimens  of  synta^lical parsing. 
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"  Vice  produces  inisery." 

Vice  is  a  common  substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  tb.i 
third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative 
case.  Produces  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood, 
present  tense,  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its 
nominative  ^'  vice,"  according  to  rule  i.  which  says  ;  (here 
repeat  the  rule.)  Misery  is  a  common  substantive,  of  th» 
neuter  gender,  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and 
the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  active  verb ''  produces," 
according  to  Rule  xi.  which  says,  &,c 

"  Peace  and  joy  are  virtue's  crown.'* 

Peace  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeal  the  gender,  per- 
son, number,  and  case.)  And  is  a  copulative  conjunction. 
Joy  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  person,  number, 
and  case.)  Are  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative  mood, 
present  tense,  and  the  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  llie 
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uoininativc  case  ''  peace  and  joy,"  according  (o  tiCLfc  ii, 
whicli  says  ;  (Iiere  repeat  the  rule.)  Virtue's  is  a  common 
Bubstantive,  of  Ihe  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in 
the  possessive  case,  governed  by  the  substantive  "  crown," 
agreeably  to  rule  x.  which  says,  &cc.  Cromi  is  a  common 
substantive,  of  the  neuter  gender,  the  third  person,  the  sin- 
gular number,  and  in  the  nominative  case,  agreeably  to  the 
fourth  note  of  rule  xi. 

"  Wisdom  or  folly  governs  us." 
Wisdoin  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  gender, 
person,  number,  and  case.)  Or  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction. 
Folly  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  person,  num- 
ber, and  case.)  Governs  is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing 
with  its  nominative  case  "  wisdom"  or  «  folly,"  according 
to  RULE  iir.  which  says,  &.c.  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of 
the  first  person,  plural  number,  and  in  the  objective  case, 
governed  by  the  active  verb  «  governs,"  agreeably  to  rulC 
XL  which  says,  he. 

"  Every  heart  knows  its  sorrows." 
Every  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  distributive  kind, 
agreeing  with  its  substantive  «  heart,"  according  to  Note  2 
under  rule  viil  which  says,  &c.     Heart  is  a  common  sub- 
stantive.    (Repeal  the  gender,  person,  7iumber,  and  case.) 
Knotvs  is  an  irregular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative 
case  «  heart,"  according  to  rule  l  which  says,  &c.     Its  is 
a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person  singular,  and  of  the 
^   neuter  gender,  to  agree  with  its  substantive  «  heart,"  ac- 
cording to  RULP  V.  which  says,  &c.  it  is  in  the  possessive 
case,  governed  by  the  noun  "  sorrows,"  according  to  rule 
X.  which  says,  &c.     Sorrows  is  a  common  substantive,  o. 

,.     ,. »  . 4u^  ^i.,-oi  n„mhpr.  nnd  the  obiectivc  case 

^^erned  by  the  active  verb  "  knows,"  according  to  Rule 
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"  The  in.nn  h  happy  who  lives  wisely." 
The  is  the  definite  arlicle.  Man  is  a  common  siibstandve. 
(Repeat  the  person,  number,  and  case.)  Is  is  an  irreguhir 
verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third 
person  singular,  agreeiiiir  with  the  nominative  case  "  man,'* 
according  to  rule  i.  which  says,  &:c.  Happy  is  an  adjective 
in  the  positive  state.  Who  is  a  relative  pronoun,  which 
hns  for  its  antecedent,  "  man,"  with  which  it  agrees  in 
gender  and  number,  according  to  rule  v.  which  says,  &,c. 
Lives  is  a  regular  verb  Heuter,  indicative  mood,  present 
tense,  third  |)erson  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative 
"  who,"  according  to  rule  vl  which  says,  Sec.  Wiselyis  an 
adverb   of  quality,    placed    after  the  verb,   according  to 

RULE  XV. 

"  Who  preserves  us  ?" 
Who  is  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative  kind,  and 
in  the  nominative  case  singular.  The  word  to  which  it  re- 
lates, (its  subsequent,)  is  the  noun  or  pronoun  containing  the 
answer  to  the  question ;  agreeably  to  a  note  under  rule  vi. 
Preserves  is  a  regular  verb  active,  mdicative  mood,  present 
lense,  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative 
j "  who,"  according  to  rule  vr.  which  says,  &c.  Us  is  a 
personal  pronoun.  (Repeat  theperson,  number,  case,  andrule.) 

"  Whose  house  is  that  ?  My  brother's  and  mine. 
Who  inhabit  it  ?  We." 
Whose  is  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative  kind,  and 
[relates  to  the  following  words,  "  brother's"  and  "  mine," 
[agreeably  to  a  note  under  rule  vl     It  is  in  the  possessive 
[case,  governed  by  "  house,"  according  to  rule  x.  which 
jsays,  &.G.    House  is  a  common  substantive.    (Repeat  the 
gender,  person,  number,  and  case.)  Is  is  an  irregular  verb 
leuter,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person 
singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  case  "house,"  accord 

Inor  to  RTTLK;    t      wllir»1l   antra      krn  Thnt    Xc   «►,    n<i;^^4:.r „^ 
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loun  of  the  demonstrative  kind.     My  is  an  adjective  pro- 
loun  of  the  possessive  kind.     Brother's  xsm  common  sub- 
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stantivc,  of  the  third  person,  the  aingular  miinbcr,  and  in  llie 
possessive  case,  governed  by"  house"  understood,  accord 
ing  to  HULE  X.  and  a  note  under  rule  vi.    Jnd  is  a  copu- 
lative  conjunction.    Mine  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the 
first  person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  possessive 
case,  according  to  a  note  under  rule  x.  and  another  under 
uuLE  VL     Who  is  a  relative  pronoun  of  the  interrogative 
kind,  of  the  plural  number,  in  the  nominative  case,  and 
relates  to  «  we"  following,  according  to  a  note  under  rtjlk 
VI.    Inhabit  is   a  regular  verb  active.  (Repeat  the  movd. 
tense,  person,  &c.;    //  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third 
person,  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  objective  case, 
governed  by  the  active  verb  «  inhabit,"  according  to  rule 
XL  which  says,  &c.    We  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  first 
person,  the  plural  number,  and  the  nominative  case  to  the 
verb  "  inhabit"  understood.  The  words"  inhabit  it"  are  im- 
plied after  "  we,"  agreeably  to  a  note  under  rule  vl 
"  Remember  to  assist  the  distressed." 
Remember  is  a  regular  verb  active,  impcratiTe  mood,  the 
second  person  singular,  and  agrees  with  its  nominative  case 
'  «  thou"  understood.     To  assist  is  a  regular  verb  active,  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  governed  by  the  preceding  verb  «  re- 
member,"  according  to  rule  xil   which  says,  &c.     The  is  | 
the  definite  article.    Distressed  is  an  adjective  put  substan- 1 

tivcly 

"  We  are  not  unemployed." 

We  is  a  personal  pronotm.    (Repeat  the  person,  number,} 
and  case.)    Areh  an  irregular  verb  neuter.    (Repeat  the 
mood,  tense,  2m'Son,  Sccj    Not  is  an  adverb  of  negation. 
Unemployed  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  state.    The  two 
negatives  not  and  un,  form  an  affirmative,  agreeably  to| 
RULE  xvL  which  says,  &.c. 

«  TJiis  bounty  has  relieved  you  and  us  ;  and  has  gratified^ 
the  donor." 

This  is  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  demonstrative  kind. 
Bounty  is  a  common  substantive.  (Repeat  the  person,  nwn-\ 
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bcr,  and  cfise.)  Has  relieved  is  a  regular  i^erb  active,  in- 
dicative mood,  perfect  tense,  third  person  singular,  agree- 
ing with  its  nominative  "bounty,"  according  to  Rule  1. 
which  s*iys,  &lc.  You  h  a.  personal  pronoun,  of  the  second 
person  plural,  and  in  the  objective  case.  (Repeal  the  go- 
vermmnl  arid  rule.)  Jlnd  is  a  copulative  conjunction.  Us 
is  a  personal  pronoun,  in  the  objective  case.  You  and  i« 
are  put  in  (he  same  case,  according  to  uule  xviii.  which 
says,  &CC.  ^nd  is  a  copulative  conjunction.  Has  gratified 
is  a  regular  verb  active,  indicative  mood,  perfect  tense,  and 
third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  "  bounty," 
understood.  "  lias  relieved"  and  "  has  gralijled"  are  in 
the  same  mood  and  tense,  according  to  rule  xvni.  which 
says,  &.C.  The  is  the  definite  article.  Donor  is  a  common 
substantive,  of  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and 
the  objective  case  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  has  gra 
tified,"  according  to  Rule  xl  which  says,  &.c.  See  the  Oc" 
tavo  Grammar,  on  gender. 

"  He  will  not  be  pardoned,  unless  he  repent." 
lie  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  singular 
number,  masculine  gender,  and  in  the  nominative  case. 
Will  be  pardoned  is  a  regular  passive  verb,  indicative  mood, 
first  future  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing  with 
its  nominative  "  he,"  according  to  rule  i.  and  composed 
of  the  auxiliaries  "  will  he,"  and  the  perfect  participle  "  par- 
doned." Not  is  a  negative  adverb.  Unless  is  a  disjunctive 
conjunction.  He  is  a  personal  pronoun.  (Repeat  the  per- 
son, number,  gender,  and  case.)  Repent  is  a  regular  verb 
neuter,  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  the  present  tense,  the  third 
person  singular,  and  agrees  with  its  nominative  case  "  he," 
according  to  Rule  1.  which  says,  &.c.  It  is  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  because  it  implies  a  future  sense,  and  denotes 
uncertainty  signified  by  the  conjunction  "  unless,"  agreeably 
to  Rule  19.  and  the  notes. 

"  Good  works  being  neglected,  devotion  is  false." 
Good  works  being  mglccted,  being  independent  on  th« 
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rest  of  the  sentence,  is  the  case  absolute,  according  to  the 
fifth  note  of  Rule  1.  Devotioh  is  a  common  substantive, 
(Repeat  number,  person,  and  case.)  Is  is  an  irregular  verb 
neuter.  (Repeal  mood,  tense,  person,  SfC.)  False  is  an  adjec- 
tive in  the  positive  state,  and  belongs  to  its  substantive '  de- 
votion' understood,  agreeably  to  Rule  viii.  which  says,  kc. 

••  The  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  was  a  wise  and  virtuous 
prince." 

The  is  the  definite  article.  Emperor  is  a  common  sub- 
stantive, of  the  masculine  gender,  the  third  person,  the  sin- 
gular number,  and  in  the  nominative  case.  Marcus  Aurelius 
is  a  proper  name  or  substantive,  and  in  the  nominative  case, 
because  it  is  put  in  a;  position  with  the  substantive  "  empe- 
ror," agreeably  to  the  first  note  of  Rule  x.  Was  is  an  irregu- 
lar verb  neuter,  indicative  mood,  imperfect  tense,  and  the 
third  person  singular,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  case 
"  emperor."  d  is  the  indcGnite  aiiicle.  Wise  is  an  adjective, 
and  belongs  to  its  substantive  "  piince."  dnd  is  a  copula- 
tive conjunction.  Virtuous  is  an  adjective,  and  belongs, 
&c.  Prince  is  a  common  substantive,  and  in  the  nomina- 
tive case,  agreeably  to  the  fourth  note  of  Rule  xi. 

"  To  err  is  human." 

To  err,  is  the  infinitive  mood,  and  (he  nominative  case  to 
the  verb  "  is."  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  indicative 
mood,  present  tense,  and  the  third  person  singular,  agreeing 
with  its  nominative  case  "  to  err,"  agreeably  to  Note  1, 
under  Rule  the  first.  Human  is  an  adjective,  and  belongs 
to  its  substantive  "  nature"  understood,  according  to  Rule  8. 
which  says,  &.c. 

"  To  countenance  persons  who  arc  guilty  of  bad  actions,  is 
scarcely  one  rGinove  from  aclnally  committing  them." 

To  countenance  persons  who  are  guilty  of  bad  actiotis,  is 
part  of  a  sentence,  which  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb 
"  is."  Is  is  an  irregular  verb  neuter,  &:c.  agreeing  with  the 
aforementioned  part  of  a  sentence,  as  its  nominative  case, 
agreeably  to  Note  1,  under  Rule  the  first.     Scarcely  is  an 
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adverb.  Ona  is  a  numeral  adjective,  agreeing  with  its  sub- 
stantive "  remove."  Remove  is  a  common  substantive,  of 
the  neuter  gender,  the  third  person,  the  singular  number,  and 
in  the  nominative  case,  agreeably  to  the  fourth  note  of 
Rule  xr.  From  is  a  preposition.  Commillhig  is  the  pre- 
sent participle  of  the  regular  active  verb  "  to  commit." 
Them  is  a  personal  pronoun,  of  the  third  person,  the  plural 
number,  jind  in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  parti- 
.    cipie  "  committing,"  agreeably  to  Rule  xiv.  which  says,  &.c. 

"  Let  me  proceed." 

This  sentence,  according  to  the  statement  of  gramma- 
rians in  general,  is  in  the  Imperative  mood,  of  the  first  pcr- 
6on,  and  the  singular  nundjer.  The  sentence  may,  how- 
ever, be  analyzed  in  the  following  manner.  IjcI  is  an 
irregular  verb  active,  in  the  imperative  mood,  of  the  second 
person,  the  plural  nund)er,  and  agrees  with  its  nominative 
case  "  you"  understood  :  as,  "  do  you  let."  Ale  is  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  of  the  first  person,  the  singular  number,  and 
in  the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  let," 
agreeably  to  Rule  xi.  which  says,  &lc.  Proceed  is  a  regular 
verb  neuter,  in  the  infinitive  nrood,  governed  by  the  pre- 
ceding verb  "  let,"  according  to  Rule  xii.  which  says.  Sec. 

"  Living  expensively  and  luxuriously  destroys  health. 
By  living  frugally  and  temperately,  health  is  preserved." 

Living  expensively  and  luxuriously,  is  the  nominative  case 
to  the  verb  "  destroy?,"  agreeably  to  Note  1,  under  Rule  I. 
Living  frugally  and  lemperalely,  is  a  substantive  phrase  in 
the  objective  case,  governed  by  the  preposition  "  by," 
according  to  Note  2,  under  Rule  xiv. 

The  preceding  specimens  of  parsing,  if  carefully  studied 
by  the  learner,  seem  to  be  sufiiciently  explicit,  to  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  this  employment ;  and 
sufficiently  diversified,  to  qualify  him,  in  other  exercises, 
to  point  out  and  apply  the  remaining  rules,  bot'h  principal 
and  subordinate. 
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PART  IV. 

Prosody. 

PiiosoDY  consists  of  two  parts :  the  former  teaches 
the  true  pronunciation  of  words,  comprising  accent, 
i^uANTiTY,  EMPHASIS,  PAUSE,  and  tone;  and  the  latter 

lllC  laws  of  VERSIFICATION. 


CHAPTER   I. 
OF  PRONUNCIATION 


Section!.  Of  Accent. 
Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  peculiar  stress  of  the 
voice,  on  ^  certain  letter  or  syllable  in  a  word,  that  it 
may  be  better  heard  than  the  rest,  or  distinguished 
from  them  :  as,  in  the  word  presume^  the  stress  of  the 
voice  must  be  on  the  letter  m,  and  second  syllable,  «uwe, 
which  take  the  accent. 

As  words  may  be  formed  of  a  different  number  of  sylla- 
bles, from  one  to  eight  or  nine,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  peculiar  mark  to  distinguish  words  from  mere  sylla- 
bles ;  otherwise  speech  would  be  only  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  syllables,  without  conveying  ideas  :  for,  as  words 
are  the  marks  of  ideas,  any  confusion  in  tlie  marks,  must 
cause  the  same  in  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand.  It  was 
therefore  necessary,  that  the  mind  should  at  once  perceive 
what  number  of  syllables  belongs  to  each  word,  in  utter 
ance.  This  might  be  done  by  a  perceptible  pause  at  the 
end  of  each  word  in  speaking,  as  we  form  a  certain  dis- 
tance between  them  in  writing  and  printing-  But  this 
would  make  discourse  extremely  tedious ;  and  though  it 
might  render  words  distinct,  would  make  the  meaning  of 
sentences  confused.     Syllables  might  also  be  sufficiently 
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(lisliriguishcd  by  a  certain  elevation  or  deprcesion  of  voice 
upon  one  syllable  of  each  word,  which  was  the  practice  of 
some  nations.  But  the  English  tongue  has,  for  this  pur- 
pose, adopted  a  mark  of  the  easiest  and  simplest  kind, 
which  is  called  accent,  and  which  etfectually  answers 
the  end. 

Every  word  in  our  language,  of  more  tlian  one  syllable, 
has  one  of  them  dislinguished  fi-om  the  rest  in  this  manner ; 
nnd  some  writers  assert,  that  every  monosyllable  of  Iwo  or 
more  letters,  has  one  of  its  letters  thus  distinguished. 

Accent  is  eilhcr  principal  or  secondary.     The  principal 
accent  is  that  which  necessarily  distinguishes  one  syllable 
in  a  word  from  the  rest.     The  secondary  acccj.t  is  that 
stress  which  we  may  occasionally  place  upon  another  syl- 
lable, besides  that  which  has  the  principal  accent ;  in  order 
to  pronounce  every  part  of  the  word  more  distinctly,  for- 
cibly, and  harmoniously :  thus,  "  Complaisant,  caravan," 
and  '^  violin,"  have  frequently  an  accent  on  the  first  as  well 
as  on  the  last  syllable,  though  a  somewhat  less  forcible  one. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of"  Repartee,  referee,  priva- 
teer, domineer,"  kc.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  though 
a.,  accent  is  allowed  on  the  first  syllable  of  these  word;*, 
>t  is  by  no  means  necessary  ;  they  may  all  be  pronounced 
with  one  accent,  and  that  on  the  last  syllable,  without  tlie 
least  deviation  from  propriety. 

As  emphasis  evidently  points  out  the  most  signinamt 
word  in  a  sentence  ;  so,  where  other  reasons  do  not  for- 
bid, the  accent  always  dwells  with  greatest  force  on  tliat 
part  of  the  word  which,  from  its  importance,  the  hearer  has 
always  the  greatest  occasion  to  observe  :  and  this  is  neces- 
sarily the  root  or  body  of  the  word.    But  as  harmony  of 

termmation  frequently  attracts  the  s^crt^nt  frnr«  tu^ »  ._ 

(he  branches  of  words,  so  the  first  and  most  natural  law 
of  accentuation  seems  to  operate  less  in  fixing  the  stress 
than  any  other.  Our  own  Saxon  terminations,  indeed,  with 
perfect  uniformity,  leave  the  principal  part  of  the  word  in 
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([uiel  possession  of  what  seems  its  lawful  property  ;  but 
l.utln  and  Greek  lerminations,  of  which  our  language  is  full, 
assume  a  right  of  preserving  their  original  accent,  and  sub- 
ject almost  every  word  tliey  bestow  upon  us  to  their  own 
classical  laws. 

Accent,  therefore,  seems  to  be  regulated  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  etymology.  In  words  from  the  Saxon,  the  accent 
is  generally  on  the  root ;  in  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages, it  is  generally  on  the  termination  ;  and  if  to  these 
we  add  the  difiercnt  accent  we  lay  on  some  words,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  others,  we  seem  to  have  tlie  three  great 
|)rincii)Ie3  of  accentuation  ;  namely,  the  radical,  the  tcrmi- 
national,  and  the  dislindive.  Tlie  radical  :  as,  "  Love, 
lovely,  loveliness  ;"  the  termiiialional  :  as,  "  Harmony, 
harmonious  ;"  the  distinctive  :  as,  "  Convert,  to  convert." 

ACCENT    ON    DISSYLLABLES. 

Words  of  two  syllables  have  necessarily  one  of  tlicm  ac- 
cented, and  but  one.  It  is  true,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
we  sometimes  lay  an  equal  stress  upon  two  successive  syl- 
lables ;  as,  "  Di-r(^ct,  some-times  ;"  but  when  these  words 
are  pronounced  alone,  they  have  never  more  than  one  ac- 
cent. The  word  "  a-men,"  is  the  only  word  which  is  pro- 
uounced  with  two  accents  when  alone. 

0/"  dissyllables,  formed  by  affixing  a  termination,  the  for- 
lyier  syllable  is  commonly  accented  :  as,  "  Childish,  king- 
dom, actesf,  acted,  toilsome,  lover,  scofier,  fairer,  foremost, 
'  zealous,  fulness,  meekly,  artist." 

Dissyllables  formed  by  prefixing  a  syllable  to  the  radical 
word,  have  commonly  the  accent  on  the  latter  :'as,  "  To 
beseem,  to  bestow,  to  return." 

Of  dissyllables,  which  are  at  once  nouns  and  verbs,  the 
verb  has  commonly  the  accent  on  the  latter,  and  tiie  nuun 
pn  the  former  syllable  •  as,  "  To  cement,  a  C(Sment ;  to  con- 
tract, a  contract ;  to  presage,  a  presage." 

This  rule  has  many  exceptions.  Though  verba  seldom 
have  their  accent  on  the  former,  yet  noyns  oft^n  have  it 
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on  the  latter  syllable  :  as,  "  Delight,  perf.ime."  Those 
nouns  which,  in  the  common  order  of  language,  must  have 
preceded  the  verbs,  often  transmit  their  accenf  to  the  verbs 
they  form,  and  inversely.  Thus,  the  noun  "  water"  must 
have  preceded  the  verb  "  to  water,"  as  the  verb  "  to  cor- 
respond," must  have  preceded  the  noun  "  correspondent :" 
and  "  to  pursue"  claims  priority  to  "  pursuit."  So  that  we 
may  conclude,  wherever  verbs  deviate  from  the  rule,  it  is 
seldom  by  chance,  and  generally  in  those  words  only  where 
a  superior  law  of  accent  takes  place. 

All  dissyllables  ending  in  y,  our,  otv,  le,  ish,  ck,  tcr,  age, 
tn,et:  as,  "Cranny,  labour, willow,  wallow;"  except"all6w, 
avow,  endow,  below,  bestow ;"  "  battle,  banish,  cambric, 
batter,  courage,  fasten,  quiet ;"  accent  the  former  syllable. 

Dissyllable  nouns  in  er,  as,  "  Canker,  biittcr,"  have  the 
accent  on  the  former  syllable. 

Dissyllable  verbs,  terminating  in  a  consonant  and  e  final, 
as,  "  Comprise,  escape  ;"  or  having  a  diphthong  in  the  last 
oyllable,  as,  "  Appease,  reveal ;"  or  ending  in  two  conson- 
ants ;  as,  "  Attend  f  have  the  accents  on  the  latter  syl- 
lable. 

Dissyllable  nouns,  having  a  diphthong  in  the  latter  sylla- 
ble, have  commonly  their  accent  on  the  latter  syllable  ;  as, 
"  Applause  ;"  except  some  words  in  ain  ;  as,  "  Villain^ 
ciirtaiu,  mountain." 

Dissyllables  that  have  tw.o  vowels,  which  arc  separated 
in  the  pronunciation,  have  always  the  accent  oi);vthe  first 
syllable  ;  as, "  Lion,  riot,  quiet,  liar,  rtiin ;"  except  "  create." 

ACCENT    ON    TRISYLLABLES.  > 

Trisyllables  formed  by  adding  a  termination,  or  prefix- 
ing a  syllable,  retain  the  accent  of  the  radical  word  :  as, 
"  Luveliness,  tenderness,  contemner,  wagoner,  physical, 
bespatter,  commenting,  commending,  assurance." 

Trisyllables  ending  in  ous,  at,  ion  :  as,  "  Arduotis,  cftplj 
tal,  mfention,"  accent  the  first.. 
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Tibyllables  ending  in  cc,  enl,  and  ale,  accent  the  fir^t 
syllable  :  as,  "  Countenance,  continence,  armament,  im- 
minent, elegant,  propagate  ;"  unless  they  are  derived  from 
words  having  the  accent  on  the  last :  as,  "  Connivance, 
acquaintance  ;"  and  unless  the  middle  syllable  has  a  vowel 
before  two  consonants  ;  as,  "  Promulgate." 

Trisyllables  ending  in  i/,  as,  «  Entity,  specify,  liberty, 
victory,  siibsidy,"  commonly  accent  the  first  syllable. 

Trisyllables  in  re  or  k,  accent  the  first  syllable  :  as, 
"  Legible,  theatre  ;"  except  "  Disciple,"  and  some  words 
vvjiich  have  a  preposition  :  as,  «  Example,  indenture." 

Trisyllables  ending  in  tide,  commonly  accent  the  first 
syllable  :  as,  «  Plenitude,  habitude,  rectitude." 

Trisyllables  ending  in  aior,  have  the  accent  on  the  mid- 
dle syllable  ;  as,  "  Spectator,  creator,"  &c  ;  except  "  ora- 
tor, senator,  barrator,  legator." 

Trisyllables  which  have  in  the  middle  syllable  a  diph- 
thong, as,  "  Endeavour  ;•'  or  a  vowel  before  two  conson- 
ants ;  as,  *«  Domestic  ;"  accent  the  middle  syllable. 

Trisyllables  that  have  their  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
■ore  commonly  French  :  as,  "  Acquiesce,  repartee,  maga- 
zine ;"  or  they  are  words  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  two 
syllables  to  a  long  syllable ;  as,  "  Immature,  overcliarge." 

ACCENT  ON  POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables,  or  words  of  more  than  three  syllables,  ge- 
nerally follow  the  accent  of  Uie  words  from  which  they  are 
derived  :  as,  "  Arrogating,  continency,  incontinently,  com- 
mendable, communicableness." 

Words  ending  in  aior  have  the  accent  generally  on  the 
penultimate,  or  last  syllable  but  one  ;  as,  "  Emendator, 
gladiator,  equivocator,  prevaricator." 

Words  ending  in  /e  commonly  have  the  accent  on  the 
urst  syllable  :  as,  "  Amicable,  despicabU;  -r  unless  the 
second  syllable  has  a  vowel  before  two  consonants  :  as, 
'!  Combilstible,  condemnable." 

"VTords  ending  in  ion,  om,  and  /y,  have  their  a<;cent  oij, 
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the  aulcpenuUimuto,  or  last  syllable  but  two  :  as,  "  Salvu- 
'ion,  victorious,  activity." 

Words  which  end  in  ia,  io,  and  cal,  have  the  accent  on 
the  antepenult:   as,  '*  Cyclopedia,  punctilio,  despolical." 

The  rules  respecting  accent,  are  not  advanced  as  com- 
plete or  infallible:  they  are  merely  proposed  as  useful. 
Almost  every  rule  of  every  language  has  its  exceptions; 
and,  in  English,  as  in  other  tongues,  much  must  be  learned 
by  example  and  authority. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  though  the  syllable  on 
which  the  principal  accent  is  placed,  is  fixed  and  certain, 
yet  we  may,  and  do,  frequently  make  the  secondary  prin- 
cipal, and  the  principal  secondary  :  thus,  "  Caravan,  com- 
plaisant, violin,  repartee,  referee,  privateer,  domineer," 
may  all  have  the  greater  stress  on  the  first,  and  the  less  on 
the  last  syllable,  without  any  violent  offence  to  the  car  : 
nay,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  principal  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  of  thfic  words,  and  none  at  all  on  the  last, 
though  certainly  improijcr,  has  nothing  in  it  grating  or  dis- 
cordant ;  but  placing  an  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of 
these  words  would  entirely  derange  them,  and  produce 
great  harshness  and  dissonance.  The  same  observations 
may  be  applied  to  "  demonstration,  lamentation,  provoca- 
tion, navigator,  propagator,  alligator,"  and  every  similar 
word  in  the  languagQ 

Section  2.     Of  Quantity. 

The  quantity  of  a  syllauie  is  that  time  which  is  occu- 
pied in  pronouncing  it.     Il  is  considered  as  long  or 

SHORT 

A  vowel  or  syllable  is  long,  when  the  apcenl  is  on  the 

vowf»l  •    wliipTi  oppneinriG  it  in  lip  clnvvlv    irtinpr)    ?n    nm- 

^'7      «~^^ — ~    .~~    -- J     J --      J 

nunciation  with  the  following  letters :  as,  "  Fsll,  h^^le, 
mood,  house,  feature." 

A  syllable  is  short,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  conson 
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aiit  J  which  occasions  the  vowel  to  be  quickly  joined  to 
the  succeeding  letter  :   as,  «*  Ant,  bonnet,  hunger." 

A  long  syllable  generally  requires  double  the  time  oi 
a  short  one  in  pronouncing  it;  thus,  "  Mate"  and 
"  Note"  should  be  pronounced  as  slowly  again  as  "Mat" 
and  "  Not." 

Unaccented  syllables  are  generally  short:  as,  «  Admire, 
boldness,  sinner."  Bui  to  this  ride  there  are  many  excep- 
tions :  as,  «  Also,  exile,  gangrene,  umpire,  foreluste,"  &c. 

When  the  accent  is  on  a  consonant,  the  syllable  is  often 
more  or  less  short,  as  it  ends  wilh  a  single  consonant,  or 
with  more  than  one:  as.  Sadly,  robber;  persist,  matchless. 

When  the  accent  is  on  a  semi-vowel,  the  time  of  the 
syllable  may.be  protracted,  by  dwelling  npon  the  semi- 
vowel :  as,  '  Cur',  can',  fulfil' :'  but  when  the  accent  falls 
on  a  mute,  the  syllable  cannot  be  lengthened  in  (he  same 
manner :   as,  "  Bubble,  captain,  totter." 

The  quantity  of  vowels  has,  in  some  measure,  been  con- 
sidered under  the  Hrst  part  of  grammar,  which  treats  of  the 
different  sounds  of  the  letters  ;  and  therefore  we  shall  dis- 
miss this  subject  with  a  few  general  rules  and  observations. 

Ist,  All  vowels  under  the  principal  accent,  before  the 
terminations  la,  io,  and  ion,  preceded  by  a  single  conso- 
nant, are  pronounced  long  :  as,  «  Regalia,  folio,  adhesion, 
explosion,  confusion  :"  except  the  vowel »,  which  in  that 
situation  is  short :  as,  "  Militia,  pi-nctilio,  decision,  con- 
trition." The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  seem  to  be 
*<  Discretion,  battalion,  gladiator,  national,  and  rational." 

2d,  All  vowels  that  immediately  precede  the  terminations 
ity,  and  ety,  are  pronounced  long :  as,  "  Deity,  piety, 
spontaneity."  But  if  one  consonant  precedes  these  termi- 
nations.   fiVPrV  nrrP^nlJnn-  annnnt^A  «>^,..^l   J-   -1 X  . a 

-    7     -     --.•    J--- 3  --5 v'^ I.  Jilt «   vw,-.  CI  «3  aiiui  t  i    fc'ACCpi 

«,  and  the  a  in  «  scarcity,"  and  «  rarity ;"  as,  «  Polarity,  se- 
verity, divinity,  curiosity  ;-~impunity."  Even  m  before  two 
fsomonants  contracts  itself:  as,  «  Curvity,  Inciturnity,"  kc 
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Sd,  Vowels  under  the  principal  accent,  before  tlie  termi- 
nations ic  and  ical,  preceded  by  a  single  consonant,  are  pro- 
nounced short ;  thus,  "  Satanic,  pathetic,  elliptic,  harmo- 
nic," have  the  vowel  short ;  while  "  Tunic,  runic,  cubic," 
have  the  accented  vowel  long  :  and  "  Fanatical,  poetical, 
levitical,  canonical,"  have  the  vowel  short ;  but  ".  Cubical, 
musical,"  Sec.  have  the  u  long. 

4th,  The  vowel  in  the  antepenultimate  syllable  of  words, 
with  the  following  terminations,  is  always  pronounced 
Bhort.  * 

loquy  ;  as,  obloquy. 

strophe  ;  as,  apostroplie. 

meter  ;  as,  barometer. 

gonal ;  as,  diagonal. 

vorous  ;  as,  carnivorous. 

ferous  ;  as,  somniferous. 

Jluous  ;  as,  superfluous. 


parous  ;  as,  oviparous. 
cracy  ;  as,  aristocracy. 
gony  ;  as,  cosmogony. 
phony  ;  as,  sympliony. 
nomy  ;  as,  astronomy. 
tomy  ;  as,  anatomy. 
palhy  ;  as,  antipathy. 


Jiuenl  ;  as,  mellifluent. 
As  no  utterance  which  is  void  of  proportion,  can  be 
agreeable  to  the  ear ;  and  as  quantity,  or  projrortion  of  time 
in  utterance,  greatly  depends  on  a  due  attention  to  the  ac- 
cent ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  person  who  would 
attain  a  just  and  pleasing  delivery,  to  be  master  of  that 
point.     See  this  section  in  the  Octavo'  Grammar.. 

Section  3.     Of  Emphasis. 

By  emphasis  is  meant  a  stronger  and  fuller  sound  of 
voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  some  word  or  words  on 
which  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to  show 
how  they  affect  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes 
the  emphatic  words  must  be  distingiished  by  a  particu- 

i"    lUIlC    Ui    VUIUC,    £13    wen  U.D    UJ    C.   J^lUCiUJi    .^w^vjj. 

On  the  right  management  of  the  empbasia  depends  the 
life  of  pronunciation.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  'on  any 
^'ords,  wot  only  will  discourse  be  rendered  heavy  and  \i(f 
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lalion  in  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  "  Why  will  you  die  I" 
In  the  hitter  short  sentence,  every  word  is  emphatical ;  and 
on  which  ever  word  we  lay  the  emphasis,  whether  on  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth,  it  strikes  out  a  different  sense, 
and  opens  a  new  suhject  of  moving  expostulation. 

As  accent  dignifies  the  syllable  on  which  it  is  laid,  and 
makes  it  more  distinguished  by  the  ear  than  the  rest ;  so 
emphasis  ennobles  the  word  to  which  it  belongs,  and  pre- 
sents it  in  a  btronger  light  to  the  understanding.  "Were  there 
no  accents,  words  would  be  resolved  into  their  original 
syllables  :  were  there  no  emphasis,  sentences  would  be  re- 
solved into  their  original  words  ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  hearer 
would  be  under  the  painful  necessity,  first,  of  making  out 
the  words,  and  afterwards,  their  meaning. 

Emphasis  is  of  tw^o  kinds,  simple  and  complex.  Simple, 
when  it  serves  to  point  out  only  the  plain  meaning  of  any 
proposition ;  complex,  when,  besides  the  meaning,  it  marks 
also  some  affection  or  emotion  of  the  mind ;  or  gives  a 
meaning  to  words,  which  they  would  not  have  in  their  usual 
acceptation.  In  the  former  case,  emphasis  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  stronger  accent,  with  little  or  no  change  of  tone  ; 
when  it  is  complex,  besides  force,  there  is  always  super- 
added a  manifest  change  of  tone. 

The  following  sentence  contains  an  example  of  simple 
emphasis :  "  And  Nathan  said  to  David,  Thou  art  the 
man."  The  emphasis  on  thou,  serves  only  to  point  out  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker.  But  in  the  sentence  which  fol- 
lows, we  perceive  an  emotion  of  the  speaker  superadded  to 
the  simple  meaning  :  "  Why  will  ye  die  ?" 

As  the  emphasis  often  falls  on  words  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  sentence,  so  it  is  frequently  required  to  be  con- 
tinued, with  a  little  variation,  on  two,  and  sometimes  three 
words  together.  The  following  sentence  exemplifies  both 
tlie  parts  of  this  position  :  "  If  you  seek  to  make  one  richy 
study  not  to  increase  his  stores,  but  to  diminish  his  desires.''^ 
Emphasis  may  be  further  distinguished,  into  the  weaker 
and  the  stronger  emphasis.    In  the  sentence,  "  Exercise 
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nounee.  „i,„  g.ea.«  force,  than  ,„c  wtie.e,  2  Z  T 
and  yet  I.oso  words  cannot  properly  be  called  e.npbatica, ! 
•for  tbe  sireas  that  is  laid  on  them,  is  no  more  than  fflcie„i 
to  convey  ,,,nnct,y  the  meaning  „f  each  word  _^om 
these  observations  it  appears,  that  the  s„,aller  parts  " 
speech,  „n,„ely,  the  articles,  conjunctions,  prepos  tions  &ce 

t  m;rv::'T'",''  "''t"  """  ^^^"'^  -"--<>  «><•"  °^  -b- 

sfanbvcs,  verbs,  ami  more  signi.lcant  wor.Is,  are  firmly  and 
d  sbnct  y  pronounced  ;  and  that  the  emZ-hatical  Zl^ 
tlose  wh,ch  mark  the  meaning  of  a  phrase,  are  p,-onounce d 
mU.  peculiar  stress  and  energy,  th'ough  ^ried  accord  if 
to  the  degree  of  their  i.nporlance.  "-"cording 

of  iTnluf  ■  tT"",  '":,  """  ""'="■  '^  "'"  S-"'  -S">»'o^ 
o  quantity.    Ihoughthc        ''fity  of  our  syllables  is  fixed 
■words  separately  pronou,,,         yet  it  is  nautable,  when 
these  words   are   rano-cd   in   ^r       m..«o     #i       . 
c<-ged  into  Short,  the 'shirt  into      Z^L^Z  ^! 
..nportance  of  the  words  wi,h  regaru    "  "r^'l  ' 
.t    s  by  emphas,s  only,  that  the  meani,,,  can  b:  prte, 
out,  emphasis  must  be  the  regulator  of 'the  quantr     A 
few  exampes  will  make  this  point  very  evident.        '' 
P  eas  d  hou  shiilt  hear-and  learn  the  secret  power  &c 
P  eas  d   hou  Shalt  hear-^„d  .hou  alone  shall  hear- 
P  eas  c    hon  shult  hear-in  spite  of  them  shSIt  hear- 
PleasM  thou  sh.'ilt  helr-thongh  not  behold  the  fair- 
In    he  first  of  these  instances,  the  words  pleas'd  and 
tear,  bemg  equally  cmphalical,  are  both  lonef  whiUt  <h. 
two  intermediate  wonls,  Ihou  and  shM,  being  rapidly 
P^ed  over,  as  the  sense  demands,  are  reduced  U.  a   h<,rt 


:  whilst  the 
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lu  the  second  instance,  the  word  Ihoh  by  being  the  most 
important,  obtains  liie  chief,  or  rather  the  sole  emphasis  • 
and  thus,  it  is  not  only  restored  to  its  natural  long  quantity 
but  obtains  from  emphasis  a  still  greater  degree  of  length, 
than  when  pronounced  in  its  se|)arate  slate.  This  greater 
degree  of  length,  io  compensated  by  the  diminution  of 
quantity  in  the  words  pleased  and  hear,  which  are  sounder! 
shorter  than  in  the  preceding  instance.  The  word  shall 
still  continues  short.  Here  we  may  also  observe,  that 
though  Ihou  is  long  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse,  it  becomes 
short  when  repealed  in  the  second,  on  account  of  the  more 
forcible  emphasis  belonging  to  the  word  alone,  which  fol- 
lows it.  - 

In  the  third  instance,  the  word  shall  having  the  emphasis, 
obtains  a  long  qiumtity.  And  though  it  is  impossible  to 
prolong  the  sound  of  this  word,  as  it  ends  in  a  pure  mute, 
yet  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  instances,  Ihe  additional  quan- 
tity is  to  be  made  out  by  a  rest  of  the  voice,  proportioned 
to  the  importance  of  the  word.  In  this  instance,  we  may 
also  observe,  that  the  word  shall,  repeated  in  the  second 
part  of  the  line,  is  reduced  again  to  a  short  quantity. 

In  the  fourth  instance,  the  word  heai'  placed  in  opposi- 
tion *to  the  word  behold,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  line,  ob- 
tains from  Ihe  sense  the  chief  emphasis,  and  a  proportionate 
length.  The  words  thou  and  shall,  are  again  reduced  to 
short  quantities  ;  and  tiie  word  pleased  lends  some  of  the 
time  which  it  possessed,  to  the  more  important  word  hear. 

From  these  instances,  it  is  evident,  that  the  quantity  of 
our  syliable-s  is  not  fixed ;  but  governed  by  emphasis. — To 
observe  a  due  measurement  of  time,  on  all  occasions,  is 
doubtless  very  ditficult ;  but  by  instruction,  attention,  and 
practice,  the  ditficulty  may  be  overcome. 

Emphasis  changes,  not  only  the  quantity  of  words  and 
fij'llables,  but  also,  in  particular  cases,  the  seat  of  the  ac- 
cent.    This  is  demonstrable  from  the  following  examples. 

"  He  shall  increase,  but  I  shall  decrease."  "  There  is  a 
difference  between  giving  andyb'rgiving,"  "  In  this  species 
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of  composition,  plauiibilily  is  much  more  esseiilial  than 
prdbahilUy."  In  these  examples,  the  emphasis  requires  the 
accent  to  be  placed  on  syllables,  to  which  it  does  not  com 
raon'y  belong. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  em 
phasis,  llie  great  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to 
be  given,  is,  that  the  speaker  or  reader  study  to  attain  a 
just  concei)tion  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  sentiments 
which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For  to  lay  the  emphasis  with 
exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and 
attention.  It  is  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable  attain- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true  and  just 
taste  ;  and  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  ourselves,  and 
from  judging  accurately,  of  what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feel- 
ings of  others. 

There  is  one  error,  against  which  it  is  particularly  proper 
(o  caution  the  learner ;  namely,  that  of  multiplying  em- 
phatical  words  too  much.    It  is  only  by  a  prudent  reserve 
in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any  weight.    If 
they  recur  too  often  ;  if  a  speaker  or  reader  attempts  to 
.  render  every  thing  which  he  expresses  of  high  importance, 
by  a  multitude  of  strong  emphases,  we  soon  learn  to  pay 
little  regard  to  them.     To  crowd  every  sentence  wiUi  em- 
phatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a  book  with 
Italic  characters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same  as 
to  use  no  such  distinctions  at  all. 

Section  4.     Of  Pauses. 

Pauses  or  rests,  in  speaking  and  reading,  areatjtal 
cessation  of  the  voice,  during  a  perceptible,  and,  in 
many  cases,  a  measurable  space  of  tijne. 

Pauses  are  equally  necessary  to  the  speaker,  and  the 
hearer.  To  the  speaker,  that  he  may  take  breath,  without 
which  he  cannot  proceed  far  in  delivery  ;  and  that  he  may, 
-jy  fxiGse  temporary  rests,  relieve  the  organs  of  speech, 
which  otherwise  would  be  soon  tir  .1  by  continued  action  ; 
to  the  hearer,  that  the  ear  also  may  bo  relieved  from  th 
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fatigue,  which  it  would  otherwise  endure  from  a  continuity 
of  sound;  and  that  the  underrtanding  may  have  sufficient 
time  to  mark  the  distinction  of  sentences,  and  their  several 
members. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses :  first,  emphalical  pauses ; 
and  next,  such  as  mark  the  distinctions  of  the  sense.  An 
cmpluitical  pause  is  made,  after  something  has  been  said 
of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  desire  to  fix  the 
hearer's  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said, 
we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses 
have  the  same  effect  as  a  strong  emphasis;  and  are  subject 
to  the  same  rules;  especially  to  the  caution  just  now  given, 
n  not  repeating  them  too  frequently.  For  as  they  excite 
uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise  expectation,  if  the 
importance  of  the  matter  is  not  fully  answerable  to  such 
expectation,  they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust. 

But  the  most  fr(;quent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses, 

is,  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time 

to  allow  the  speaker  to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper 

and  delicate  adjustment  of  such  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most 

nice  and  dilTicult  articles  of  delivery.     In  all  reading,  and 

public  speaking,  the  management  of  the  breath  requires  a 

good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  oblige  us  to  divide  wonla 

from  one  another,   which  have  so  intimate  a  connexion, 

that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  same  breath, 

and  without  the   least  separation.     Many   sentences  are 

miserably  mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  emphasis  totally 

lost,  by  the  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place.     To 

avoid  this,  every  one,  while  he  is  speaking  or  reading, 

should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply  of  breath 

for  what  he  is  to  utter.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine, 

that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  end  of  a  period, 

when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall.    It  may  easily  be  ga- 

t^ — ^r.A  «♦  *!,«  ;.WflO'i/oia  nf  iVtt^  nprirjil.  wlifin  the  voicc  is  only 

suspended  for  a  moment;  and,  by  this  management,  one 

may  always  have  a  sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  th* 

longest  sentence,  without  improper  interniption*. 
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Fauses  in  rending,  and  public  disconrse,  must  be  formed 
"I>o.,   he  manner  in  which  we  uUer  ourselves  in  or^Zy, 
^ns.b  e  converBation  ;  and  not  upon  the  BtitVarlificial  man- 
ner  which  we  acquire,  from  reading  books  according  to  the 
common  punctuation.     It  wili  by  no  means  be  sunicient  to 
attend  to  the  pon.ts  used  in  printing;    for  these  are  far 
from  marlung  .//  the  pauses  which  ought  to  be  made  in 
Bpeakmg.     A  mechanical  attention  to  these  resting-place, 
has  perhaps  been  one  cause  of  monotony,  by  leading  the 
reader  to  a  s^mdar  tone  .t  every  stop,  and  a  uniform  ca- 
lenco  at  every  period.     The  primary  use  of  points  is,  to 
assist  the  reader  in  discerning  the  grammatical  construe 
ion  ;  and  it  .s  only  as  a  secondar^^  object,  that  they  regu- 
late his  pronunciation.  ^ 

To  render  pauses  pleasing  and  expressive,  they  must  not 
only  be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  also  accompanied 
H.th  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  nature  of  these 
pauses  .s  mtimated;    much  more  than  by  the  length  of 
(hem,  which  can  seldom  be  exactly  measured.    Sometimes 
It  IS  only  a  slight  and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is 
proper;   sometimes  a  degree  of  cadence  in  the  voice  is 
requned ;  and  sometimes  that  peculiar  tone  and  cadence 
which  oenote  the  sentence  to   be  finished.     In  all  these 
cases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the 
manner  m  which  nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged 
in  real  and  earnest  discourse  with  others. 

It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  suspending  pause  should  be 
used  when  the  sense  is  incomplete  ;  and  the  closing  pause, 
when  I  tis  finished.  But  there  are  phrases,  i„  .Uieh 
though  the  sense  is  not  completed,  the  voice  takes  the 
closing  rather  than  the  suspending  pause  ;  and  others,  i„ 
which  the  sentence  finishes  by  the  pause  of  suspension. 

Ihe  closing  pause  must  not  be  confounded  with  fhat  fall 
of  the  voiee,  or  cadence,  with  which  many  readers  uni- 
--.,.  „  „  ev«tciiv;c.     i^oinmg  ig  more  destructive  of 

propriety  and  energy  than  this  habit.     The  tones  and  in- 
flections of  the  voice  at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  ought  to  be 
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diversified,  according  to  the  general  nature  of  the  discourse, 
and  tlie  particular  construction  and  meaning  of  the  sen- 
(cncc.  In  plain  narrative,  and  especially  in  argumentation, 
a  small  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  we  relate  a  fact, 
or  maintain  an  argument,  in  conversation,  will  show,  that 
it  is  frequently  more  proper  to  raise  the  voice,  than  to  let 
it  fall,  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Some  sentences  are  so  con- 
structed, that  the  last  words  require  a  stronger  cmpliasis 
than  any  of  the  preceding;  while  others  admit  of  being 
closed  with  a  soft  and  gentle  sound.  Where  there  is 
nothing  in  the  sense  which  requires  the  last  sound  to  be 
elevAted  or  cmphatical,  an  easy  fall,  sufiicient  to  show  that 
the  sense  is  finished,  will  be  proper.  And  in  pathetic 
pieces,  especially  those  of  the  plaintive,  tender,  or  solemn 
kind,  the  tone  of  the  passion  will  often  require  a  still 
greater  cadence  of  the  voice.  The  best  method  of  cor- 
recting a  uniform  cadence,  is  frequently  to  read  select  sen- 
tences, in  which  the  style  is  pointed,  and  in  which  anti- 
theses arc  frequently  introduced :  and  argumentative  pieces, 
or  such  as  abound  with  interrogatives,  or  earnest  excla- 
mation. 

Section  5.     Of  Tones. 

Tones  are  different  both  from  emphasis  and  pauses ; 
consisting  in  the  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  notes  or 
variations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in  the  expression 
of  our  sentiments. 

Emphasis  affects  particular  words  and  phrases  with  a  de- 
gree of  tone  or  inflection  of  the  voice ;  but  tones,  peculiarly 
so  called,  affect  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  sometimes  even 
the  whole  of  a  discourse. 

To  show  the  use  and  necessity  of  tones,  we  need  only 
observe,  that  the  mind,  in  communicating  its  ideas,  is  in  a 
continual  state  of  activity,  emotion,  or  agitation,  from  the 
diiTereni  elTeeis  which  those  ideas  produce  in  the  speaker. 
Now  tlie  end  of  such  communication  being,  not  merely  to 
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lay  open  the  ideas,  but  also  the  different  feeUngs  which 
they  excite  in  him  who  utters  them,  there  must  be  other 
signs  than  words,  to  manifest  those  feelings  ;  as  words  ut- 
tered in  a  monotonous  manner,  can  represent  only  a  simi- 
lar state  of  mind,  perfectly  free  from  all  activity  or  emo- 
tfofl.     As  the  communication  of  these   internal  feelings, 
was  of  much  more  consequence  in  our  social  intercourse' 
.  than  the  mere  conveyance  of  ideas,  the  Author  of  our  be- 
ing did  not,  as  in  that  conveyance,  leave  the  invention  of 
the  language  of  emotion,  to  man;  but  impressed  it  him- 
self upon  our  nature  in  the  same  manner  as  he  has  done 
-with  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  worid  ;  all  of  which 
express  their  various  feelings,  by  various  tones.    Ours  in- 
deed, from  the  superior  rank  that  we  hold,  are  in  a  high  de- 
gree more  comprehensive;  as  there  is  not  an  act  of  the 
mind,  an  exertion  of  the  fancy,  or  an  emotion  of  the  heart, 
which  has  not  its  peculiar  tone,  or  note  of  the  voice,  by 
which  it  is  to  be  expressed  ;  and  which  is  suited  exactly  to 
the  degree  of  internal  feeling.     It  is  chiefiv  in  Ihe  proper 
use  of  these  tones,  that  the  life,  spirit,  beauty,  and  harmony 
of  delivery  consist. 

An  extract  from  the  beautiful  lamentation  of  David  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan, ,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  what  has 
been  said  on  this  subject.     "The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain 
upon  thy  high  places.    How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  Tell  it 
not  in  Gath  ;  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon  :  lest 
the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice  ;  lest  the  daughters 
of  the  uncircuracised  triumph.     Ye  mountains  of  GiJboa, 
let  there  be  no  dew,  nor  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  of- 
ferings ;  for  there  Uie  shield  of  the  mighty  was  vilely  cast 
away;  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  an- 
ointed with  oil !"  The  first  of  these  divisions  expresses  sor- 
row  and  lamentation  ;  therefore  the  note  is  low.    The  next 
contains  a  spirited  command,  and  should  be  pronounced 
much  higher.     The  other  sentence,  in  which  he  makes  a 
oathetic  address  to  the  mountains  where  his  friends  were 
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slain,  must  be  expressed  in  a  note  quite  different  from  the 
two  former ;  not  so  low  as  the  first,  nor  so  high  as  the 
second,  in  a  manly,  firm,  and  yet  plaintive  tone.* 

This  correct  and  natural  language  of  the  emotions,  is 
not  so  difficult  to  be  attained,  as  most  readers  seem  to 
imagine.    If  we  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  author's  senti- 
ments, as  well  as  into  the  meaning  of  his  words,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  deliver  the  words  in  properly  varied  tones.  For 
there  are  few  people,  who  speak  English  without  a  provin- 
cial tone,  that  have  not  an  accurate  use  of  emphasis,  pauses, 
and  tones,  when  they  utter  their  sentiments  in  earnest  dis- 
course :  and  the  reason  that  they  have  not  the  same  use  of 
them,  in  reading  aioud  the  sentiments  of  others,  may  be 
traced  to  the  very  defective  and  erroneous  method,  in 
which  the  art  of  reading  is  taught ;  whereby  all  the  various, 
natural,  expressive  tones  of  speech,  are  suppressed,  and  a  few 
artificial,  unmeaning,  reading  notes,  are  substituted  for  them. 
But  when  we  recommend  to  readers,  an  attention  to  the 
t  ne  and  language  of  emotions,  we  must  be  understood  to 
do  it  with  proper  limitation.    Moderation  is  necessary  in 
this  point,  as  it  is  in  other  things.  '  For  when  reading  be- 
comes strictly  imitative,  it  assumes  a  theatrical  manner, 
and  must  be  highly  improper,  as  well  as  give  offence  to  the 
hearers  ;  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  delicacy  and 
modesty,  which,  on  all  occasions,  are  indispensable. 

CHAPTER   II. 
OF  VERSIFICATION. 

As  there  are  few  persons  who  do  not  soinetimes  read  poeti- 
cal composition,  it  seems  necessary  to  give  the  student 
some  idea  of  that  part  of  grammar,  which  explains  the  prin- 
ciples of  versification ;  that,  in  reading  poetry,  he  may  be 
the  better  able  to  judge  of  its  correctness,  and  relish  its 
beauties.  When  this  lively  mode  of  exhibiting  nature  and 
sentunent,  is  perfectly  chaste,  it  is  often  found  to  be  highly 
iliiertsting  and  instruciive. 

*  Herrie* 
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Versification  is  the  arrangement  of  a '  certain 
number  and  variety  of  syllables,  according  to  certain 
laws. 

Rhyme  is  the  correspondence  of  the  last  sound  ol 
one  verse,  to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of  another 

Feet  and  pauses  are  the  constituent  parts  of  verse.  We 
shall  consider  these  separately. 

OF  POETICAL  FEET. 

A  certain  number  of  syllables  connected,  form  a  foot. 
They  are  called /ie^,  because  it  is  by  their  aid  that  the 
voice,  as  it  were,  steps  along  through  the  verse,  in  a  mea- 
sured pace ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  syllables  which 
mark  this  regular  movement  of  the  voice,  should,  in  some 
manner,  be  distinguished  from  the  others.  This  distinction 
was  made  among  the  ancient  Romans,  by  dividing  their 
syllables  into  long  and  short,  and  ascertaining  their  quan- 
tity by  an  exact  proportion  of  time  in  sounding  Ihcm  ;  the 
long  being  to  the  short,  as  two  to  ono ;  and  the  long  sylla- 
bles, being  thus  the  more  important,  marked  the  move- 
ment. In  English,  syllables  are  divided  into  accented  and 
unaccented ;  and  the  accented  syllables  being  as  strongly 
distinguished  from  the  unaccented,  by  the  peculiar  stress 
of  the  voice  upon  them,  are  equally  capable  of  marking 
the  movement,  and  pointing  out  the  regular  paces  of  the 
voice,  as  the  long  syllables  were  by  their  quantity,  among 
the  Romans 

When  the  feet  are  formed  by  an  accent  on  vowels,  they 
are  exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  ancient  feet,  and  have 
the  same  just  quantity  in  their  syllables.  So  that,  in  this 
respect,  we  have  all  that  the  ancients  had,  and  something 
which  they  had  not.  We  have  in  fact  duplicates  of  each 
foot,  yet  with  such  a  difference,  as  to  fit  them  for  different 
purposes,  to  be  applied  at  our  pleasure. 

Every  foot  has,  from  nature,  powers  peculiar  to  itself ; 
and  it  is  upon  Uie  knowledge  and  right  application  of  these 
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powers,  that  the  pleasure  and  effect  of  numbers  chiefly 
depend. 

All  feet  used  in  poetry  consist  either  of  two,  or  of  three 
syllables ;  and  are  reducible  to  eight  kinds ;  four  of  two 
syllables,  and  four  of  three,  as  follows : 

DISSYLLABLE.  TRISYLLABLE. 

A  Trochee  -  w  A  Dact>i  -  w  w 

An  Iambus  w  -  An  Amphibrach  w  -  w 

A  Spondee  -  -  An  Anapaest  w  u  - 

A  Pyrrhic  <-'  w  A  Tribrach  ^^^ 

A  Trochee  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  the  last 
unaccented  :  as,  "  Hateful,  pettish." 

An  Iambus  has  the  first  syllable  unaccented,  and  the  last 
accented  :  as,  "  Betray,  consist." 

A  Spondee  has  both  the  words  or  syllables  accented  :  as, 
"  The  palo  moon." 

A  Pyrrhic  has  both  the  words  or  syllables  unaccented : 
as,  "  On  the  fall  tree." 

A  Dactyl  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  the  two 
latter  unaccented  :  as,  "  Labourer,  possible." 

An  Amphibrach  has  the  first  and  last  syllables  unaccented ; 
and  the  middle  one  accented :  as,  "  Delightful,  domestic." 

An  Anapaist  has  the  two  first  syllables  unaccented,  and 
the  last  accented  :  as,  "  Contravene,  acquiesce." 

A  Tribrach  has  all  its  syllables  unaccented:  as,  "  Nu- 
merable, conquerable." 

Some  of  these  feet  may  be  denominated  principal  feet ; 
as  pieces  of  ppetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly  formed  of 
any  of  them.  Such  are  the  Iambus,  Trochee,  Dactyl^  and 
Anapaest.  The  others  may  be  teamed  secondary  feet ;  be- 
cause their  chief  use  is  to  diversify  the  numbers,  and  to 
improve  the  verse. 

We  shall  first  explain  the  nature  of  the  pvinclpal  feet. 

IAMBIC  verses  may  be  divided  into  several  species, 
according  to  the  number  of  feet  or  syllables  of  which  they 
are  composed. 
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1.  The  shortest  form  of  the  English  Iambic  consists  of 
an  Iambus,  with  an  additional  short  syllabic :  as, 

Disdaining, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Repenting. 
"We  have  no  poem  of  this  measure,  but  it  may  be  met  witli 
in  stanzas.    The  Iambus,  with  this  addition,  coincides  with 
the  Am[)hibrach. 

2.  The  second  form  of  our  Iambic  is  also  too  short  to  be 
continued  through  any  great  number  of  lines.  It  consists 
of  irvo  Iambuses. 

What  place  is  here  ! 

What  scenes  appear ! 

To  me  the  rose 

No  longer  glows. 
It  sometimes  takes,  or  may  take,  an  additional  short  syl- 
lable: as. 

Upon  a  mountain 

Beside  a  fountain. 
S;  The  third  form  consists  of  three  Iambuses. 

In  places  far  or  near, 

Or  famous  or  obscure,    • 

Where  wholesome  is  the  air, 

Or  where  the  most  impure. 
It  sometimes  admits  of  an  additional  short  syllable :  as, 

Oiir  hearts  n6  longer  langtiish. 
4.  The  fourth  form  is  made  up  of  Jour  lecnbuses. 

And  may  at  last  my -weary  age. 

Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage. 
5-  The  fifth  species  of  English  Iambic,  consists  oi  Jive 
Iambuses. 

H6w  lov'd,  h8w  valfi'd  once,  aTails  thee  not, 

To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot : 

A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee  ; 

'Tis  all  thou  art,  and  all  the  proud  shall  be. 
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B6  wise  to-day,  'tis  madness  to  defer  : 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 

This  is  called  the  Heroic  measure.  In  its  simplest  form 
it  consists  of  five  Iambuses;  but  by  the  admission  of  other 
feet,  as  Trochees,  Dactyls,  Anapaests,  &c.  it  is  capable  of 
many  varieties.  Indeed,  most  of  the  English  common 
measures  may  be  varied  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  by  the 
different  position  of  their  pauses. 

6.  The  sixth  form  of  our  Iambic  is  commonly  called  the 
Alexandrine  measure.     It  consists  of  six  Iambuses. 

For  thou  art  but  of  dust ;  be  humble  and  be  wise. 
The   Alexandrine   is  sometimes  introduced  into   heroic 
rhyme;    and  when  used   sparingly,  and  with  judgment, 
occasions  an  agreeable  variety. 

The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay. 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away  j 
But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  pow'r  remains  ; 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

7.  The  seventh  and  last  form  of  our  Iambic  measure,  is 
made  up  of  seven  Iambuses. 

The  Lord  descended  from  above, 
Aijd  bow'd  the  heavens  high. 

This  was  anciently  written  in  one  line ;  but  it  is  now 
broken  into  two ;  the  first  containing  four  feet,  and  the 
second  three  : 

When  all  thy  mercies,  0  n:y  God ! 

My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 
In  all  these  measures,  the  accents  are  to  be  placed  on  even 
syllables;  and  every  line  considered  by  itself,  is,  in  general, 
more  melodious,  as  this  rule  is  more  strictly  observed. 
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TROCHAIC  verse  is  of  several  kinds.  ^ 

1.  The  shortest  Trochaic  verse  in  our  language,  consists 
of  one  Trochee  and  a  long  syllable. 

Tuiniilt  cease, 
Sink  to  peace. 

This  measure  is  defective  in  dignity,  and  can  seldom  be 
used  on  serious  occasions. 

2.  The  second  English  form  of  the  Trochaic  consists  of 
two  feet;  and  is  likewise  so  brief,  that  it  is  rarely  used  fur 
any  very  serious  purpcse. 

On  the  mountain 
By  a  fountain. 

It  sometimes  contains  two  feet  or  trochees,  with  an  addi- 
tional long  syllabic :  as, 

In  the  days  of  old 
Fables  plainly  told. 

3.  The  third  species  consists  of  three  trochees  :  as, 

When  our  hearts  are  mourning : 
or  of  three  trochees,  with  an  additional  long  syllable  :  as, 

Restless  mortals  toil  for  nought ; 
Bliss  in  vain  from  earth  is  sought ; 
Bliss,  a  native  of  the  sky. 
Never  wanders.     Rlortals,  try  ; 
There  you  cannot  seek  in  vain ; 
For  to  seek  her  is  to  gain. 

4.  The  fourth  Trochaic  species  consists  ofyowr  trochees:  as, 

Round  us  roars  the  tempest  louder. 

This  form  may  take  an  additional  long  syllable,  as  follows 

Idle  after  dinner  in  his  chair, 
Sat  a  farmer,  ruddy,  fat,  and  fair. 

But  this  measure  is  very  uncommon. 
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6.  The  fifth  Trocliaic  species  is  likewise  uncommon.    It 
is  composed  of  five  trochees. 

All  that  walk  on  foot  or  ride  in  chariots, 
All  that  dwell  in  palaces  or  garrets. 
6    The  sixth  form  of  the  English  Trochaic  consists  of 
tix  trochees  :   as,  » 

On  3,  mountain,  stretch'd  beneath  a  liGarj?  willow, 
Lay  a  shepherd  swain,  and  view'd  the  rolling  billow. 
This  seems  to  be  the  longest  Trochaic  line  that  our  lan- 
guage admits. 

In  all  these  Trochaic  measures,  the  accent  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  odd  syllables. 

The  DACTYLIC  measure  being  very  uncommon,  we 
shall  give  only  one  example  of  one  specie^of  it: 
FrSm  the  low  pleasures  of  this  fallen  nature, 
Rise  we  to  higlier,  &,c. 
ANAPjESTIC  verses  are  divided  into  several  species. 

1,  The  shortest  anapaestic  verse  must  be  a  single  ana- 
peest ;  as, 

Biit  in  vain, 

They  complain. 
This  measure  is,  however,  ambiguous;  for,  by  laying  the 
stress  of  (he  voice  on  lh(3  first  and  third  syllables,  we  might 
make  a  trochaic.  And  therefore  the  first  and  simplest 
form  of  our  genuine  Anapaestic  verse,  is  made  up  of  tno 
Anaptests :  as, 

Biit  his  courage  'gan  fail, 

For  no  arts  could  avail. 
This  form  admits  of  an  additional  short  syllable. 

Then  his  courage  'gan  fail  him, 

For  no  arts  could  avail  him. 

2.  The  second  species  consists  of  three  Anapa3at8. 

To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly  ; 
I  would  hide  with  the  beasts  of  the  chase  ; 
I  would  vanish  from  every  eye. 
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This  is  a  very  pleasing  measure,  aud  much  used,  both  in 
solemn  and  cheerful  subjects. 

3.  The  third  kind  of  the  English  Anapaestic,  consists  of 
J<)ur  Anapaests. 

May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway  ; 
Ami  grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  away. 

This  measure  will  admit  of  a  short  syllable  at  the  end :  as, 
On  thg  warm  cheek  of  youth,  smiles  and  roses  are  blendtng. 

The  preceding  are  the  different  kinds  of  the  principal 
feet,  in  their  more  simple  forms.  They  are  capable  of  nu- 
merous variations,  by  the  intermixture  of  those  feet  with 
fsach  other ;  and  by  the  admission  of  the  secondary  feet. 

We  have  oliserved,  that  English  verse  is  composed  of 
feet  formed  by  accent;  and  that  when  the  accent  falls  on 
vowels,  the  feet  are  equivalent  to  those  formed  by  quantity. 
That  the  student  may  clearly  perceive  this  difference,  we 
shall  produce  a  specimen  of  each  kind. 

O'^r  heaps  of  ruins  stalk'd  the  stately  hind. 
Here  we  see  the  accent  is  upon  the  vowel  in  each  secohd 
syllable.    In  the  following  line,   we  shall  find  the  same 
Iambic  movement,  but  formed  by  accent  on  consonants, 
except  the  last  syllable. 

Then  rustling,  crackling,  crashing  thunder  down. 

Here  the  time  of  the  short  accented  syllables,  is  com- 
pensated by  a  short  pause,  at  the  end  of  eacli  word  to 
which  they  belong. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  manner  m  which  poetry  is 
varied  and  improved,  by  the  admission  of  secondary  feet 
into  its  composition. 

Murmuring,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night« 
The  first  foot  here  is  a  Dactyl ;  the  rest  are  Iambics. 

O'er  many  ^  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp. 
This  line  contains  three  Amphibrachs  ^lixed  wiih  Iambics 
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Inuumerabic  before  tli'^Alinighty's  throne. 

Here,  in  the  second  foot,  we  find  a  Tribrach. 

See  the  bold  youth  strain  up  the  threat'ning  sleep. 

In  this  line,  the  first  foot  is  a  Trochee ;  the  second  a  genu- 
ine Spondee  by  quantity ;  the  third  a  Spondee  by  accent. 

Ifl  the  following  line,  tlie  first  foot  is  a  Pyrrhic,  the  se- 
cond a  Spondee 

That  6n  weak  wings  from  far  pursues  your  flight. 

From  tlie  preceding  view  ofEnglish  versification,  we  may 
see  what  a  copious  slock  of  materials  it  possesses.  For  we 
are  not  only  allowed  the  use  of  all  the  ancient  poetic  feet, 
in  our  heroic  measure,  but  we  have,  as  before  observed, 
duplicates  of  each,  agreeing  in  movement,  though  difleriug 
in  measure,*  and  which  make  different  inipressiofts  on  the 
ear;  an  opulence  peculiar  to  our  language,  and  which  may 
be  the  source  of  a  boundless  variety. 

OF  rOETICAL  PAUSES. 

There  arc  two  sorts  of  pauses,  one  for  sense,  and  one  for 
melody,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  The  former 
may  be  called  scnleniial,  the  latter,  harmonic  pauses. 

The  sentential  pauses  are  those  which  are  known  to  us 
by  liie  name  of  stops,  and  which  have  names  given  them ; 
as  the  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  and  period. 

The  harmonic  pauses  may  be  subdivided  into  the  final 
I)ausc,  and  the  ccesural  pause.  These  sometimes  coincide 
with  the  sentential  pause,  sometimea  have  an  independent 
state,  that  is,  exist  where  there  is  no  stop  in  the  sense. 

The  final  i>ause  lakes  place  at  the  end  of  the  line,  closes 
(he  verse,  and  marks  the  measure :  the  caesural  divides  it 
into  equal  or  unequal  parts. 

*  Movement  and  measure  are  llius  distinguished-  Movemmi.  expresses  the  pro- 
gressive oriler  of  sounds,  wliether  from  strong  to  veak,  from  long  to  short,  or  vict 
versa.    I^kasure  signifies  the  proportion  of  time,  both  in  sounds  and  pauses. 
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The  final  pause  preserves  (he  melody,  williout  interfering 

v.th  he  sense.  For  the  pause  itself  perfectly  marks  tJie 
bound  of  the  metre;  and  being  made  only  by  a  suspension 
of  the  voice,  not  by  any  change  of  note,  it  can  never  affect 
the  sense.  This  is  not  the  only  advantage  gained  to  num- 
bers,  by  this  final  pause  or  stop  of  suspension.  It  also  pre- 
vents  that  monotony,  that  sameness  of  note  at  the  end  of 
Imes,  which,  however  pleasing  to  a  rude,  is  disgusting  to  a 
delicate  ear.  For  as  this  final  pause  has  no  peculia,  note 
of  Its  own,  but  always  takes  that  which  belongs  to  the  pre- 
cedmg  word,  it  changes  continually  with  the  matter,  and  is 
as  various  as  the  sense. 

It  is  the  final  pause  which  alone,  on  many  occasions 
marks  the  difference  between  prose  and  verse;  which  wili 
be^evident  from  the  following  arrangement  of  a  few  poetical 

*'  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of  that  forbid- 
<^n  tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world 
and  all  our  wo,  with  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man  re^ 
store  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,  sing  heavenly  muse  "' 
A  stranger  to  the  poem  would  not  easily  discover  that 
this  was  verse;  but  would  take  it  for  poetical  prose.  By 
properly  adjusting  the  final  pause,  we  shall  restore  the  pas- 
sage to  its  true  state  of  verse. 

Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  (ill  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  heavenly  muse ! 
These  examples  show  the  necessity  of  reading  blank 
verse,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  every  line  sensible  to 
the  ear;  for,  what  is  ihe  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end 
has  the  poet  composed  in  verse,  if,  in  reading  his  lines,  we 
oppress  his  numbers,  hy  uinitting  the  final  pause ;  and  de 
grade  them,  by  our  pronunciation, into  mere  prose? 
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The  Cffisura  is  commonly  on  the  fourUi,  fifth,  or  sixth 
syllable  of  heroic  verse. 

On  the  fourth  syllable,  or  at  the  end  of  tlic  second  foot :  as, 
The  silver  eel"  in  shining  volumes  roli'd, 
The  yellow  carp"  in  scales  bedropp'd  with  gold. 

On  the  fifth  syllable,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot :  asj 
Round  broken  columns"  clasping  ivy  twin'd. 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin"  stalk'd  the  stately  hind. 

On  the  sixth  syllable,  or  at  the  end  of  (he  third  foot :  a?, 
Oh  say  what  stranger  cause"  yet  unexplor'd, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle"  reject  a  lord. 

A  lin€  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  by  two  ca'su- 
ras  :  as, 

Outstretch'd  he  lay"  on  the  cold  ground"  and  oft' 
Look'd  up  to  heav'n. 

There  is  another  mode  of  dividing  lines,  well  suited  to 
the  nature  of  the  couplet,  by  introducing  serai-pauses, 
which  divide  the  line  into  four  pauses.  This  s6mi-pause 
may  be  called  a  clemi-ccesura. 

The  following  lines  admit  of,  and  exemplify  it. 

Glows'  while  he  reads"  but  trembles'  as  he  writes. 
Reason'  the  card"  but  passion'«s  the  gale. 
Rides'  in  the  whirlwind"  and  directs'  the  storm. 

OF  MELODY,  HARMONY,  AND  EXPRESSION 

Having  shown  the  general  nature  of  feet  and  pauses,  the 
constituent  parts  of  verse,  we  shall  now  point  out,  more  par- 
ticularly, their  use  and  importance. 

Melody,  harmony,  and  expression,  are  the  three  great  ob- 
jects of  poetic  numbers.  By  melody,  is  meant,  a  pleasing 
effect  produced  on  the  ear,  fro.m  an  apt  arrangement  of  the 
constituent  parts  of  verse,  according  to  the  laws  of  measure 

and    nnnvomonf       "Rir  V>ai.m/\nir     nr%   r^PPn^ti-   .^^^,i..^~a    i — 

action  of  the  mind,  in  comparing  the  different  members  of 
a  verse  with  each  other, and  perceiving  a  due  and  beautiful 
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(iropoition  between  them.  By  expresBioii,  such  a  choice 
und  arrangement  of  the  constituent  parts  of  verse,  as  serve 
to  enforce  and  illustrate  the  thought  or  the  aentiuiont. 

We  shall  consider  each  of  these  three  ohjccts  in  versifica- 
tion, botli  witii  respect  to  the  feet  and  tiie  pauses. 

Isf,  With  regard  to  melody. 

From  the  examples  which  we  have  given  of  verses  com- 
posed in  all  the  principal  feet,  it  is  evident  that  a  consider- 
able portion ^f  melody  is  found  in  each  of  them,  though  in 
difTerent  degrees.  Verses  made  up  of  pure  Iambics  have 
an  excellent  melody. 

That  the  final  and  crosural  pauses  contribute  to  melody, 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  person  who  reviews  the  in- 
stances which  we  have  already  given  of  those  pauses.  To 
jform  lines  of  the  first  melody,  the  ca)sura  must  be  at  the  end 
of  the  second,  or  of  the  third  foot,  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
third. 

ftd,  With  respect  to  harmony. 

Verses  composed  of  Iambics  have  indeed  a  fine  har- 
mony ;  but  as  the  stress  of  the  voice,  in  repeating  such 
verses,  is  always  in  the  same  places,  that  is,  on  every  second 
syllable,  such  a  uniformity  would  disgust  the  ear  in  a  long 
succession  ;  and  therifore  such  changes  were  sought  for, 
as  might  introduce  the  pleasure  of  variety,  witlwut  preju- 
dice to  melody  ;  or  which  might  even  contribute  to  its  im 
provement.     Of  this  nature  was  the  introduction   of  the 
Trochee,  to  form  the  first  foot  of  an  heroic  verse  :  as, 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
O'ft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Each  of  tliese  lines  begins  with  a.  Trochee  ;  the  remain- 
ing feet  are  in  the  lambie  movement.     In  the  following 
line  of  the  same  movement,  the  fourth  foot  is  a  Trochee. 
^11  these  our  notions  vaiOj  sees  and  derides. 

The  next  change  admitted  for  the  sake  of  variety,  with- 
out prejudice  to  melody,  is  the  intermixture  of  Pyrrhic? 
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and  Spondees  j  in  which,  two  impressions  in  the  one  foot 
make  up  for  the  want  of  one  in  the  other  ;  and  two  long 
syllables  compensate  two  short  ones,  so  as  to  make  the  sum 
of  the  quantity  of  the  two  feet,  equal  to  two  Iambics. 

6n  the  green  b5nk  (6  look  into  the  clCai- 
Smdoth  lake  that  to  me  seCm'd  another  sky.. 
Stood  rul'd  stood  vast  infinitilde  confin'd. 
'J'ho  next  variety  admitted  is  that  of  the  Ampliibracli. 
Which  many  a  bard  had  chaunted  many  a  day. 

Tn  this  line,  we  fmd  that  two  of  the  feet  are  Amphibrachi : 
and  three,  Iambics. 

We  have  beli^re  shown  that  the  caesura  improves  the  me- 
lody of  verse ;  and  we  shall  now  speak  of  its  olher  more 
nnportant  office,  that  of  being  the  chief  source  of  harmony 
in  numbers. 

I'hc  first  and  lowest  perception  of  harmony,  by  means  of 
Uic  caesura,  arises  from  com])aring  two  members  of  the 
same  line  with  each  oilier,  divided  in  the  manner  (o  be 
seen  in  the  instances  before  mentioned ;  because  the  bcaiKy 
of  proporllon  in  the  members,  according  to  each  of  these 
divisions,  is  founded  in  nature  ;  being  as  one  to  two— two 
to  three— .or  three  to  two. 

The  next  degree  arises  from  comparing  the  members  of 
a  couplet,  or  two  contiguous  lines  :  as. 

See  the  bold  youth"  strain  up  the  threal'ninjr  steep, 
Rush  thro'  the  thickets"  down  the  valleys  sweep. 
Here  we  fmd  the  casura  of  the  first  line,  at  the  end  of 

the  second  foot ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  third  foot,  in  Die 

last  line. 

Hang  o'er  their  coursers'  heads"  with  eager  speed, 
And  earth  rnlta  haohf  Ur^.^..^*u  ii.~  a..;..'  . 
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The  next  perception  of  harmony  arises  from  comparing 
a  greater  number  of  lines,  ami  observing  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  couplets  to  each  other,  in  point  of  similarity 
and  diversity,  as : 

Thy  forests  Windsor"  and  thy  green  retreats, 
At  once  the  monarch's"  and  the  muse's  seats. 
Invite  my  lays/'    Be  present  Sylvan  maids,     • 
Unlock  your  springs"  and  open  all  your  shades. 
Not  half  so  swifl"  the  trembling  doves  can  fly, 
When  the  fierce  eagle"  cleaves  the  liquid  sky  ; 
Not  half  so  swiftly"  the  fierce  eagle  moves, 
When  through  the  clouds"  he  drives  the  trembling  doves. 

In  this  way,  the  comparison  of  lines  variously  apportioned 
by  the  ditferent  seats  of  the  three  caesuras,  may  be  the 
source  of  a  great  variety  of  harmony,  consistent  with  the 
finest  melody.  This  is  still  increased  by  the  introduction 
of  two  cffisuras,  and  much  more  by  that  of  semi-pauses. 
The  semi-pauses  double  every  where  the  terms  of  compari- 
son ;  give  a  more  distinct  view  of  Uie  whole  and  the  parts 
afford  new  proportions  of  measurement,  and  an  ampler 
scope  for  diversity  and  equality,  those  sources  of  beauty  in 
haimony. 

Warms'  in  the  sun"  refreshes'  in  the  breeze, 
Glows'  in  the  stars"  and  blossoms'  in  the  trees ; 
Lives'  through  all  life"  extends'  through  all  extent^ 
Spreads'  undivided"  operates'  unspent. 

.3d.  The  last  object  in  versification  regards  expression. 

When  men  express  their  sentiments  by  words,  they  na- 
turally fall  into  that  sort  of  movement  of  the  voice,  which 
is  consonant  to  that  produced  by  the  emotion  in  the  mind  j 
and  the  Dactylic  or  Anapagstic,  the  Trochaic,  Iambic,  or 
Spondaic,  prevails  even  in  common  discourse,  according  to 
the  dilTerent  nature  of  the  sentiments  expressed.  To  imi- 
tate i.ature,  therefore,  the  poet,  in  arranging  his  words  in 
the  artificial  composition  of  verse,  must  take  care  to  make 
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Uie  movement  correspond  to  the  sentiment,  by  the  nroner 
use  of  the  several  kinds  of  feet:  and  this  is  the  first  and 
most  general  source  of  expression  in  numbers. 

That  a  judicious  management  of  the  feet  and  pauses 
may  be  peculiarly  expressive  of  particular  operations  and 
sentiments,  will  sufficiently  appear  to  the  learner,  by  a  few 
select  examples  under  each  of  those  heads. 

In  the  following  instance,  the  vast  dimensions  of  Satan 
are  shown  by  an  uncommon  succession  of  long  syllables 
which  detain  us  to  survey  the  huge  arch  fiend,  in  his  fixc<i 
posture. 

So  stretch'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay. 
The  next  example  affords  instances  of  the  power  of  a 
Irochee  beginning  a  line,  when  succeeded  by  an  Iambus. 
~  ^and  sheer  wilhin 

Lights  on  his  feet :  as  when  a  prowling  wolf 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold. 
The  trochee  which  begins  the  line  shows  Satan  in  the  act 
of  hghtmg:  the  Iambus  that  follows,  fixes  him-"  Lights 
6n  his  feet."  * 

The  same  artifice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  line,  makes 
us  see  the  wolf-"  leap  o'er  the  fence."-But  as  the  mere 
ac  of  leaping  over  the  fence,  is  not  the  only  circumstance 
to  be  attended  to,  but  also  the  facility  with  which  it  is  done, 
this  IS  strongly  marked,  not  only  by  the  smooth  foot  which 
follows-"  with  ease"-itself  very  expressive,  but  likewise 
oy  a  Fyrrhic  preceding  the  last  foot—"  into  the  f(51d"— 
which  indeed  carries  the  wolf-"  with  ease  into  the  £z\d  " 

The  following  instances  show  the  effects  produced  by 
caesuras,  so  placed  a^  to  divide  the  line  into  very  unequal 
portions:  such  as  that  after  the  first,  and  before  the  last 
seinipede. 

~ ' thus  with  the  year 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day"  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 


if 


. 
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Here  Iho  cassum  after  the  first  semipede  Bay^  stops  us 
unexpectedly,  and  forcibly  impressea  the  imagination  with 
\he  greatness  of  (he  author's  loss,  the  loss  of  sight. 
No  sooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
.   The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud"  as  from  numbers  without  number"  sweet 

Aa  from  blest  voices  uttering  joy. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  this  uncommon 
caisura,  which  suddenly  stops  the  reader,  to  reflect  on  tlie 
Importance  of  a  particular  word. 

We  shall  close  the  subject,  with  an  example  containing 
the  united  powers  of  many  of  the  principles  which  lutve 
been  explained. 

DTre  was  the  tossing"  deep  the  groans"  Despair" 
Tended  the  sTck"  busiest  from  couch  to  couch" 
And  over  them  triumphant  death"  his  dart" 
Shook"  biit  delay'd  to  strike. 
Many  of  the  rules  and  observations  respecliug  Prosody, 
are  taken  from  "  Sheridan's  Art  of  Reading ;"  to  which 
'^ook  the  Compiler  refers  the  ingenious  student,  for  more 
xtensive  information  ou  tlie  subject. 


I 
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PUNCTUATION.* 

PuNCTtTATioN  is  the  art  of  dividing  a  written  compo- 
sition into  sentences,  or  parts  of  sentences,  hy  points  or 
stops,  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  different  pauses 
which  the  sense,  and  an  accurate  pronunciation  require. 

The  Comma  represents  the  sliortest  pause ;  the  Semi- 
colon, a  pause  double  that  of  the  comma ;  the  Colon, 
double  that  of  the  semicolon ;  and  the  Period,  double 
that  of  the  colon. 

The  precise  quantity  or  duration  of  each  pause,  cannot 
be  defined  ;  for  it  varies  with  the  time  of  the  whole.  The 
same  composition  may  be  rehearsed  in  a  quicker  or  a 
slower  time  ;  but  the  proportion  between  the  pauses  should 
be  ever  invariable. 

In  order  more  clearly  to  determine  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  points,  we  must  distinguish  between  an  imper- 
\fkcl  phrase,  a  simple  senlence,  and  a  compound  sentence. 

An  imperfect  phrase  contains  no  assertion,  or  does  not 
amount  to  a  proposition  or  sentence  :  as,  "  Therefore ;  In 
haste  ;  studious  of  praise." 

A  simple  sentence  has  but  one  subject,  and  one  tinite 
verb,  expressed  or  implied  ;  asj  '♦  Temperance  preserves 
health." 

A  compound  sentence  has  more  than  one  subject,  or 

[one  finite  verb,  either  expressed  or  understood  ;  or  it  con- 

'sists  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  connected  together  : 

las,  "  Good  nature  mends  and  beautifies  all  objects ;"  "  Vir- 

ne  refines  the  affections,  but  vice  debases  them." 

In  a  sentence,  the  subject  and  the  verb,  or  either  of  them, 

ay  be  accompanied  with  several  adjuncts:  as,  the  object, 

*  As  punctuation  is  intended  to  aid  both  the  sense,  and  the  pronunciation  of  a 
ientence,  it  could  not  have  been  exclusively  discussed  under  the  part  of  Syntax,  or 
^f  Prosody.    The  nature  of  the  subject,  its  extent  and  importance,  and  the  grnrn- 

natical  knowledge  which  it  presupposes,  have  indiicpd  us  to  make  it  a  distinct  anil 

"bsequent  article. 
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the  end,  the  circumstance  of  time,  place,  manner,  and  llie 
like  :  and  the  subject  or  verb  may  be  either  immediately 
connected  with  them,  or  mediately ;  that  is,  by  being  con- 
nected with  something  which  is  connected  with  some  other, 
and  so  on  :  as,  "  The  mind,  unoccupied  with  useful  know- 
ledge, becomes  a  raaga?iine  of  trifles  and  follies." 

Members  of  sentences  may  be  divided  into  simple  and 
compound  members.     See  page  137. 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  THE  COMMA. 

The  Comma  usually  separates  those  pans  of  a  sen- 
tence, which,  though  very  closely  connected  in  sen3« 
and  construction,  require  a  pause  between  them. 


Rule  1.  With  respect  to  a  simple  sentence,  the  several 
words  of  which  it  consists  have  so  near  a  relation  to  each 
other,  that,  in  general,  no  points  are  requisite,  except  a 
full  stop  at  the  end  of  it :  as,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  tlie 
beghining  of  wisdom."  ^'  Every  part  of  matter  swarms  with 
living  creatures." 

A  simple  sentence,  however,  when  it  is  a  long  one,  and 
the  nominative  case  is  accompanied  with  inseparable  ad- 
juncts, may  admit  of  a  pause  immediately  before  the  vei-b  : 
as,  "  The  good  taste  of  the  present  age,  has  not  allowed  us 
to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  English  language :"  "  To 
be  totally  indilTerent  to  praise  or  censure,  is  a  real  defect  in 
character  " 

Rule  2  When  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
simple  sentence  is  interrupted  by  an  imperfect  phrase,  a 
comma  is  usually  introduced  before  the  beginning,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  pinase  :  as,  "  I  remember,  tvith  gratitude, 
his  goodness  to  me  :"  "  His  work  is,  in  many  respects,  very 

IIIlpLTiCUl.      ii.    13,   illci  CfUtC,  JiUt    iliUV-:i    C-.{Tj^l,0\  L  It.  j..til    >tJ!^I! 

these  interruptions  are  slight  and  unimportant,  the  comma 
is  better  omitted  ;  as,  "  Flattery  is  certainly  pernicious ;" 
*'  There  is  surely  a  pleasure  in  beneficence." 
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In  tile  generality  of  compound  sentences,  there  is  fre- 
quent occasion  for  commas.  This  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing rules  ;  ^ome  of  which  apply  to  simple,  as  well  as  to 
compound  sentences. 

Rule  hi.  When  two  or  more  nouns  occur  in  the  same 
construction,  they  are  parted  by  a  comma :  as,  "  Reason, 
virtue,  answer  one  great  aim  :"  "  The  husband,  wife,  and 


children,  suirercd  extremely 


*.»» 


a  fp 


They  took  away  their 


furniture,  clothes,  and  stock  in  trade  :"  "  He  is  alternately 
supported  by  his  father,  his  uncle,  and  his  elder  brother." 

From  this  rule  there  is  mostly  an  exception,  with  regard 
to  two  nouns  clos(  ly  connected  by  a  conjunction :  as, 
"  Virtue  .  a)id  vice  form  a  strong  contrast  to  each  other  :" 
"  Libertines  call  religion  bigotry  or  superstition  ;"  "  There 
is  a  natural  dilference  between  merit  and  demerii,  virtue 
and  vice,  wisdom  and  folly."  But  if  the  parts  connected 
are  not  short,  a  comma  may  be  inserted,  though  the  con- 
junction is  expressed  :  as,  "  Romances  may  be  sakl  to  be 
rniaerablc  rliapsodics,  or  dangerous  incentives  to  evil ;" 
"  Intemperance  (lestroys  the  strength  of  our  bodies,  and  the 
vigour  of  our  minds." 

Rule  iv.  Two  or  more  adjectives  belongin<,  to  the  same 
fiubstautivc  arc  likewise  separated  by  commas  :  as,  "  Plain, 
honest  truth,  wants  no  artificial  covering;"  "  David  was  a 
brave,  wise,  and  pious  man  ;"  "  A  woman,  gentle,  sensible, 
well-educated,  and  religious  ;"  "  The  most  innocent  plea- 
sures are  the  sweetest,  the  most  rational,  tlie  most  affecting, 
and  the  most  lasting." 

But  two  ailiectives,  immediately  connected  by  a  con- 
junction, are  not  separated  by  a  comma;  as,  *'  True  worth 
is  modest  and  retired  ;  "  Truth  is  fair  and  artless,  siniple 
and  sincere,  uniform  and  consistent."  "  We  must  be  wise 
or  fooUsli  ■  there  is  ifio  niedi!i!n»" 

*  As  a  considerable  pause  in  pronunciation,  is  necessary  between  the  last  noun 
and  the  verh,  a  coinnna  should  he  inserted  to  denote  it.  But  as  no  pause  is  alloirable 
between  the  last  adjective  and  the  noun,  under  Rule  IV.  the  coi.ima  in  there,  pro- 
perly omitted  See  W ALKEU's  mmtntt  of  Eloevtisn. 
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Rule  v.  Two  or  more  verbs,  having  the  eame  nomina- 
tive case,  and  immediately  following  one  another,  are  also 
separated  by  commas :  as,  "Virtue  supports  in  adversity, 
moderates  in  prosperity  :"  "  In  a  letter,  we  may  advise,  ex- 
Iiort,  comfort,  request,  and  discuss." 

Two  verbs  immediately  connected  by  a  conjunction,  are 
an  exception  to  the  above  rule  :  as,  "  The  study  of  natural 
history  expands  and  elevates  the  mind ;"  "  Whether  we 
eat  or  drink,  labour  or  sleep,  we  should  be  moderate." 

Two  oj  more  participles  are  subject  to  a  similar  rule,  and 
exception :  as,  "  A  man,  fearing,  serving,  and  loving  his 
Creator ;"  "  He  was  happy  in  being  loved,  esteemed,  and 
respected;"  "  By  being  atUniredawfZ  flattered,  we  are  often 
corrupted." 

Rule  vl  Two  or  more  adverbs  immediately  succeeding 
one  another,  must  be  separated  by  commas  :  as,  "  We  are 
fearfully,  wonderfully  framed ;"  "  Success  generally  de- 
pends on  acting  prudently,  steadily,  and  vigorously,  in  what 
we  undertake." 

But  when  two  adverbs  are  joined  by  a  conjunction,  they 
are  not  parted  by  the  comma :  as,  "  Some  men  sin  delibe- 
rately and  presumptuously ;"  "  There  is  no  middle  state  ; 
we  must  live  virtuously  or  vitiously." 

Rule  vii.  When  participles  are  followed  by  something 
(hat  depends  on  them,  they  are  generally  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  a  comma :  as,  "  The  king,  ap- 
proving the  plan,  put  it  in  execution ;"  "  His  talents,  formed 
for  great  enterprises,  could  not  fail  of  rendering  him  conspi- 
cuous ;"  "  All  mankind  compose  one  family,  assembled  un- 
der the  eye  of  one  common  Father." 

Rule  viu.  When  a  conjunction  is  divided  by  a  phrase 
or  sentence  from  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs,  such  inter- 

nAn!»~  ^k~nn£s  Unn   .lo.i -.1''..-  n   nnmma   of  oaf>1i   *»tfr<»mitv  •  US. 

"  They  set  out  early,  am-,  before  the  close  of  the  day,  ar- 
rived at  the  destined  place.'"' 
Rule  ix.  Expressions  in  ^i  direct  address,  are  separated 
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from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas  :  a?,  "  My  «on, 
give  me  tliy  heart ;"  "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  friends, 
for  your  many  favours." 

Rule  x.  The  case  absolute,  and  the  infinitive  mood  ab- 
solute, are  separated  by  commas  from  the  body  of  the  sen- 
tence :  as,  "  His  father  dying,  he  succeeded  to  the  estate ;" 
«'  At  length,  their  ministry  performed,  and  race  well  run, 
they  left  the  world  in  peace  ;"  "  To  confess  the  truth,  I 
was  much  in  fault." 

Rule  xi.  Nouns  in  apposition,  that  is,  nouns  added  to 
other  nouns  in  the  same  case,  by  way  of  explication  or  il- 
lustration, when  accompanied  with  adjuncts,  are  set  off  by 
commas  :  as,  "  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  emi- 
nent for  his  zeal  and  knowledge  ;"  "  The  butterfly,  child 
of  the  summer,  flutters  in  the  sun." 

But  if  such  nouns  arc  single,  or  only  form  a  proper  name, 
they  are  not  divided  :  as,  "  Paul  the  apostle  ;"  "  The  em- 
peror Antoninus  wrote  an  excellent  book." 

Rule  xii.  Simple  members  of  sentences  connected  by 
comparatives,  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  by  a  com- 
ma :  as,  "  Jls  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so 
doth  my  soul  pant  after  thee  j"  "  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs 
with  love,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  with  it." 

If  the  memjjers  in  comparative  sentences  are  short,  the 
comma  is,  in  general,  better  omitted :  as,  "  How  much 
better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold  !"  "  Mankind  act  of  tenet 
from  caprice  than  reason." 

Rule  xiil  When  words  are  placed  in  opposition  io  -.oK 
other,  or  with  some  marked  variety,  they  require  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  comma  :  as, 

" Tho' deep,  yet  clear ;  tho'gentle,  yet  not  ilull  \ 

Strong,  vithout  rage ;  without  o'erflowing,  full." 

"  Good  men,  in  this  frail,  imperfect  state,  are  often  found, 

not  only  in  union  with,  but  in  opposition  /o,  the  views  and 

conduct  of  one  another." 

Sometimes  when  the  word  with  wL.ch  the  last  preposi- 
tion agrees,  is  single,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  comma  before 
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it :  as,  "  Many  states  were  in  alliance  wilh,  and  uniler  the 

protection  o/*Rome." 

The  same  rule  and  restrictions  must  be  applied  when  two 
or  more  nouns  refer  to  the  same  preposition  ;  as,  "  He  was 
composed  both  under  the  threatening,  and  at  the  approach, 
of  a  cruel  and  lingering  death ;"  "  He  was  not  only  the 
king,  but  the  father  of  his  people." 

Rule  xiv.  A  remarkable  expression,  or  a  short  observa- 
tion, somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  quotation,  may  be  pro- 
perly marked  with  a  comma :  as,  "  It  hurts  a  man's  pride 
to  say,  I  do  not  know  ;»  "  Plutarch  calls  lying,  the  vice  of 

slaves." 

Rule  xv.  Relative  pronouns  are  connective  words,  and 
generally  admit  a  comma  before  them  :  as,  "  He  preaches 
sublimely,  who  lives  a  sober,  righteous,  and  pious  life  ;" 
"  There  is  no  charm  in  the  female  sex,  nhich  can  supply 

the  place  of  virtue." 

But  when  two  members,  or  phrases,  are  closely  connected 
by  a  relative,  restraining  the  general  notion  of  the  antece 
dent  to  a  particular  sense,  the  comma  should  b^  omitted :  as, 
«  Self-denial  is  the  sacrifice  which  virtue  must  make ;"  "  A 
man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit,  will  misconstrue  the  most 
innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together."  In  the  latter 
example,  the  assertion  is  not  of  "  a  man  in  general,"  but 
of  "  a  man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit ;'»  and  therefore  they 
should  not  be  separated. 

The  fifteenth  rule  applies  equally  to  cases  in  which  the 
relative  is  not  expressed,  but  understood  :  as,  «  It  was  from 
piety,  warm  and  unaffected,  that  his  morals  derived  strength." 
«  This  sentiment,  habitual  and  strong,  influenced  his  whole 
conduct."  In  both  of  these  examples,  the  relative  and  verb 
which  was,  are  understood. 

Rule  XVI.  A  simple  member  of  a  sentence,  contained 
within  another,  or  following  another,  must  be  distinguished 
by  the  comma  :  as,  "  To  improve  time  whilst  we  are  bless- 
ed with  health,  will  smooth  the  bed  of  sickness."  "  Very 
often,  while  we  are  complaining  of  the  vavMy,  and  the 
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evils  of  human  life,  we  make  that  vanity,  and  we  increase 
those  evils." 

If,  however,  the  members  succeecKng  each  other,  arc 
very  closely  connected,  the  comma  is  unnecessary  :  as, 
"  Revelation  tells  us^how  we  may  attain  happiness." 

When  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  follows  its  governing 
verb,  with  several  words  between  them,  those  words  should 
generally  have  a  comma  at  the  end  of  them  ;  as,  "  It  ill 
becomes  good  and  wise  men,  to  oppose  and  degrade  one 
another." 

Several  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  having  a  common 
dependence,  and  succeeding  one  another,  are  also  divided 
by  ectmmas  :  as,  "  To  relieve  the  indigent,  to  comfort  the 
afflicted,  to  protect  the  innocent,  to  reward  the  deserving, 
arc  humane  and  noble  employments." 

Rule  xvii.  When  the  verb  to  be  is  followed  by  a  verb  in 
the  infinitive  mood,  which,  by  transposition,  might  be  made 
the  nominative  case  to  it,  the  former  is  generally  separated 
from  the  latter  verb,  by  a  comma  :  as,  "  The  most  obvious 
remedy  is,  to  withdraw  from  all  associations  with  bad  men." 
"  The  first  and  most  obvious  remedy  against  the  infection, 
is,  to  withdraw  from  all  associations  with  bad  men." 

Rule  xviii.  When  adjuncts  or  circumstances  are  of  im- 
portance, and  often  when  the  natural  order  of  them  is  in-, 
verted,  they  may  be  set  ofiF  by  commas  :  as,  "  Virtue  must 
be  formed  and  supported,  not  by  unfrequent  acts,  but  by 
daily  and  repeated  exertions."  "  Vices,  like  shadows,  to- 
wards the  evening  of  life,  grow  great  and  monstrous." 
"  Our  interests  are  interwoven  by  threads  innumerable  ;" 
"  By  threads  innumerable,  our  interests  are  interwoven  " 

Rule  xix.  Where  a  verb  is  understood,  a  comma  may 
often  be  properly  introduced.  This  is  a  general  kule,  which, 
besides  comprising  some  of  the  preceding  rules,  will  ap- 
ply to  many  cases  not  determined  by  any  of  them :  as, 
"  From  law  arises  aeruritv  :  from  securitv.  curiositv  :  from 
curiosity,  knowledge."  In  this  example,  the  verb  "  arises" 
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U  unilerstood  before  "  curiosity"  and  "  knowledge  ;"  at 
which  words  a  considerable  pause  is  necessary. 

Hri>f  XX.  The  words,  nay,  so,  hence,  again,  fust,  se- 
cui^^y,  fovfmrly,  now,  lastly,  once  more,  above  all,  on  Ihe 
contrary,  in  the  next  place,  in  short,  and  all  other  words  and 
phrases  of  the  same  kind,  must  generally  be  separated  froni 
the  context  by  a  comma:  as,  "Remember  thy  best  and 
nrst  frlen'  ,  J'^r...  Jy,  the  supporter  of  thy  infancy,  and 
the  cuide  of  thy  childhood  ;  now,  the  guardian  of  thy  youth, 
and  the  hope  of  thy  coming  years."     «  He  feared  want 
hence,  he  over-valued  riches."     "  This  conduct  may  heal 
the  difference,  nay,  it  may  constantly  prevent  any  in  future 
«  Finally,  I  shall  only  repeat  what  has  been  often  justly 
said  "     "  If  the  spring  put  forth  no  blossoms,  m  summer 
there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn,  no  fruit ;  so,  if 
youth  be  trifled  away  without  improvement,  nper  years 
may  be  contemptible,  and  old  age  miserable." 

In  many  of  the  foregoing  rul..  and  examples,  great  re 
gard  must  be  paid  to  the  length  of  the  clauses,  and  the  pro- 
portion which  they  bear  to  one  another.  An  attention  to 
the  sense  of  any  passage,  and  to  the  clear,  easy  communi. 
cation  of  it,  will,  it  is  presumed,  with  the  aid  of  the  pre- 
ceding rules,  enable  the  student  to  adjust  the  proper  pause? 
and  the  places  for  inserting  the  commas. 

CHAPTER  II. 
OF  THE  SEMICOI-ON. 

The  Semicolon  is  used  for  dividing  a  compound  sen 
tence  into  two  or  more  parts,  not  so  closely  connected 
as  those  which  are  separated  by  a  comma,  nor  yet  so 
little  dependent  on  each  other,  as  those  which  are  dis 
tinguished  by  a  colon. 

The  semicolon  is  sometimes  used,  when  the  preceding 
member  of  the  sentence  does  not  of  itself  give^a  complete  ^ 
sense,  but  depends  on  the  foilowing  clause  :  snd  =oine^rnes  _ 
when  the  sense  of  that  member  would  be  comnle^e  -'thout 
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th6  concluding  one  :  as  in  the  following  instances :  "  As  the 
desire 'of  approbation,  when  it  works  according  fo  reason, 
improves  the  amiable  part  of  our  species  in  every  thing 
that  is  laudable;  so  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  them  when 
it  is  governed  by  vanity  and  folly." 

"  Experience  teaches  ns,  that  an  entire  retreat  from 
worldly  affairs,  is  not  what  religion  reiiuires ;  nor  does  it 
even  enjoin  a  htng  retreat  from  them." 

"  Straws  swim  upon  the  surface  ;  but  pearls  lio  at  the 
bottom. " 

"  Philosophers  assert,  that  Nal nro  h  unlimited  in  her 
operations ;  that  she  has  inexhaustible  trehsure^  in  reserve  ; 
that  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive;  and  that  all 
future  generations  will  continue  to  make  discoveries,  of 
which  we  have  not  the  least  idea." 

CHAPTER  III. 
OF   T  n  R    COLON. 

The  Colon  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence  into  two  or 
more  parts,  less  conntMied  tiian  those  wliich  arc  sepa- 
rated by  a  semicolon  ;  but  not  so  independent  as  sepa- 
rate distinct  sentences. 

The  Colon  may  be  jn-operly  applied  in  the  three  follow- 
ing cases. 

1.  When  a  member  of  a  sentence  is  complete  in  itself, 
but  followed  by  some  supplemental  remark,  or  further  illus- 
tration of  the  subject:  as,  "  Nature  felt  her  inability  to  ex- 
tricate herself  from  the  consequences  of  guilt :  the  gospel 
r(  ealr,  the  plan  of  Divine  interposition  and  aid."  "  Nature 
confessed  some  atonement  to  be  necessary  :  the  gospol 
discovers  that  the  necessary  atonement  is  made." 

2.  When  several  semicolons  have  preceded,  and  a  still 
greater  pause  is  necessary,  in  order  to  mark  the  connecting 
or  concluding  sen  iment:  as,  "A  divine  legislator,  uttering 
his  voice  from  heaven  :  an  almisrhtv  irovenior.  rI ppfrhin*' 
forth  his  arm  to  punish  or  reward  ;  informing  us  of  perpe- 
tual rest  prepared  hereafter  for  the  righteous,  and  of  indig- 
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jil  ualioii  anil  wrath  awaiting  the  wicked  :    these  arc  the  con- 

siderations which  overawe  the  worhl,  which  support  inte- 
grity, and  check  guilt." 

3.  The  Colon  is  commonly  used  when  an  example,  n 
quotation,  or  a  speech  is  introduced:  as,  "  The  Scriptures 
i;ivc  us  an  amiable  representation  of  the  Deity,  in  these 
.vords :   '  God  is  love.' "     "  He  was  often  heard  to  say  : 
•  1  have  done  with  the  world,  and  I  am  willing  to  leave  it.'  " 
The  pro[)riety  of  using  a  colon,  or  semicolon,  is  some- 
times determined  hy  a  conjunction's  being  expressed,  or 
not  expressed  :   as,  "  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the 
hope  of  perfect  happincei     there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
world."    "  Do  not  flatter  yourselves  with  the  hope  of  per- 
fect happiness  ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world," 

CHAPTER    IV. 
OFTIIEPERIOD. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  and  independent,  and 
not  connected  in  construction  with  the  following  sen- 
tence, it  is  marked  with  a  Period- 
Some  sentences  are  independent  of  each  other,  both  in 
their  sense  and  construction  :  as,  "  Fear  God.    Honour  the 
king.     Have  charity  towards  all  men."     Others  are  inde- 
pendent only  in  their  grammatical  construction  :  as,  "  The 
Supreme  Being  changes  not,  either  in  his  desire  to  promote 
our  happiness,  or  in  the  plan  of  his  administration.     One 
light  always  shines  upon  us  from  above.     One  clear  and 
direct  path  is  always  pointed  out  to  man." 

A  period  may  sometimes  be  admitted  between  two  sen- 
tences, though  they  are  joined  by  a  disjunctive  or  copulative 
conjunction.  For  the  quality  of  the  point  does  not  always 
depend  on  the  connective  particle,  but  on  the  sense  and 
structure  of  sentences  :  as,  "  Recreations,  though  they  may 
lie  of  an  innocent  kind,  require  steady  government,  to  keep 
them  within  a  due  and  limited  province.  But  such  as  are 
of  an  irregular  and  vicious  nature,  are  not  to  be  governed, 
but  to  be  banished  from  every  well-regulated  mind." 
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"  He  who  lifts  himself  up  to  the  ohscrvation  and  notice 
of  the  world,  is,  of  all  men,  the  least  likely  to  avoid  cen- 
sure. For  he  draws  upon  himself  a  thousand  eyes,  that  will 
narrowly  inspect  him  in  every  part." 

The  period  should  be  used  afler  every  abbreviated  word : 
as,  "  M.  S.    P.  S.     N.  B.    A.  D.     O.  S.    N.  S."  &.c. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Of  the  Dash,  Notes  of  Interrogation  and  Exclamation,  &.c. 

THE  DASH. 

The  Dash,  tliough  often  used  improperly  by  hasty  and 
incoherent  writers,  may  be  introduoed  with  propriety, 
where  the  sentence  breaks  off  abruptly  ;  where  a  significant 
pause  is  required  ;  or  where  there  is  an  unexpected  turn  in 
the  sentiment :  as,  "  If  thou  art  he,  so  much  respected  once 
—but,  oh  !  how  fallen  !  how  degraded  !"  "  If  acting  con- 
formably to  the  will  of  our  Creator;— If  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  around  us ;— if  securing  our  own  happi- 
ness ;— are  objects  of  the  highest  moment :— then  we  are 
Joudly  called  upon,  to  cultivate  and  extend  the  great  inte- 
rests of  religion  and  virtue." 

"  Here  lies  the  great False  marble,  where  ? 

Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here." 
Besides  the  points  which  mark  the  pauses  in  discourse, 
there  are  others,  which  denote  a  different  modulation  of 
voice,  in  correspondence  to  the  sense.     These  are, 
The  Interrogation  point,         ? 
The  Exclamation  point,         ! 
The  Parenthesis.  (  ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A  note  of  interrogation  is  used  at  the  end  of  an  interro- 
gative sentence;  that  is,  when  a  question  is  asked:  as, 
"Who  will  accompany  me  ?"  "Shall  we  always  he  friends?" 

Questions  which  a  person  asks  himself  in  contemplation, 
ought  to  be  terminated  by  points  of  interrogation:  as, 
"Who  adorned  the  heavens  with  such  exquisite  beauty  ?" 
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"  At  whose  command  do  the  planets  perform  their  consla.it 

''";ltron„.erro,aUo„isi™properar.erse„te„ee.«l,ic1, 
are  not  questions,  but  only  expressions  of  adm.rat.0T.,  or 
of  some  other  emotion.  ,      ^i 

"  How  many  instances  have  we  of  chastity  and  excel- 

lence  in  the  fair  sex  !"  .      ,  .  • 

«  With  what  prudence  does  the  son  of  Sirach  advise  us  m 

the  choice  of  our  companions  !" 

A  note  of  interrogation  should  not  be  employed,  in  cases 
where  it  is  only  said  a  question  has  been  asked,  and  where 
the  words  are  not  used  as  a  question.  «  The  Cyprians  asked 
me,  why  1  wept."  To  give  this  sentence  the  interrogative 
Tor^,  it  should  be  expressed  thus:  "The  Cyprians  said  to 
ine, '  Why  dost  thou  weep  V  " 

EXCLAMATION. 

The  note  of  Exclamation  is  applied  to  espress.ons  of 
sudden emotion,s„rprisc, joy,  grief,  to  ;,nd  also  to  invoca- 
lions  or  addresses:  as,  "  My  friend  !  (h,s  conduct  amazes 
me  !"  "  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  fo,get  not  all  h« 

benefits  !"  .  ,         .  *  •  m 

«  Oh  !  had  we  both  our  humble  state  maintain  d, 

And  safe  in  peace  and  poverty  remain'd  !" 
"  Hear  me,  O  Lord  !  for  thy  loving  kindness  is  great . 
It  is  dimcult,  in  some  cases,  to  distinguish  between  an  in- 
terron-ativc  and  exclamatory  sentence  ;  but  a  sentence,  in 
which  any  wonder  or  admiration  is  expressed,  and  no 
answer  either  expected  or  implied,  may  be  alwaj-s  proper.y 
Lrminated  by  a  note  of  exclamation:  -^"H?-^-;' 
vanity  in  the  pursuits  of  men  !"  «  Who  can  sufficiently  ex- 
press the  goodness  of  our  Crer^or  !"  "  What  is  more  ami- 
able than  virtue !"  .  •  ,  •  ^«t«rmi. 
*         The  interrogation  and  exclamation  points  are  indetermi 
nate  as  to  their  quantity  or  time,  and  may  be  equivalent 

_  .A :«^i«».  a  nninri  nr  a  Dcriod.   as  ine 

in  that  respeci  lu  n  sc.»iv.^/i..",  - 7  . 

Bense  may  require.    They  mark  an  elevation  of  the  voice. 
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The  utility  of  the  points  of  interrogation  and  exclama- 
tion, appears  from  the  following  examples,  in  which  the 
meaning  is  signified  and  discriminated  solely  by  the  noints. 

"  What  condescension  !" 

"  What  condescension  ?" 

"  How  great  was  the  sacrifice  !" 

"  How  great  was  the  sacrifice  V* 

PARENTHESIS. 

A  Parenthesis  is  a  clause  containing  some  necessary  in- 
formation, or  useful  remark,  introduced  into  the  body  of 
a  sentence  obliquely,  and  which  may  be  omitted  without 
injuring  the  grammatical  construction  :   as, 

"  Know  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 
"  And  was  the  ransom  paid  ?  It  was  ;  and  paid 
(What  can  exalt  his  bounty  more  ?)  for  thee." 
"  To  gain  i  posthumous  reputation,  is  to  save  four  or 
five  letters  (fur  what  is  a  name  besides  ?)  from  oblivion." 
"  Know  ye  not,  nrethren,  '(for  I  speak  to  them  that  know 
the  law,)  how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as 
long  as  he  livelh  ?" 

If  the  incidental  clause  is  short,  or  perfectly  coincides 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  not  proper  to'use  the  pa- 
renthetical characters.  The  fol'owing  instances  are  therefore 
improper  uses  of  the  parenthesis.  «  Speak  you  (who  saw) 
his  wonders  in  the  deep."  «  Every  planet  (as  the  Creator 
has  made  nothing  in  vain)  is  most  probably  hihabited." 
"  He  found  them  asleep  again ;  (for  their  eyes  were  heavy  ;) 
neither  knew  they  what  to  answer  him." 

The  parenthesis  marks  a  moderate  depression  of  the  voice, 
and  may  be  accompanied  with  every  point  which  the  sense 
would  require,  if  the  parenthetical  characters  were  omitted. 
It  ought  to  terminate  with  the  same  kind  of  stop  which  the 
member  has,  that  precedes  it ;  and  to  contain  that  stop 
within  the  parenihef'cai  marks.  We  must,  however,  except 
cases  of  interrogation  and  exclamation  :   as,  «  While  they 
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wish  to  please,  (and  wlij^  should  they  not  wish  it  ?)  they 
disdain  dishonourable  means."    "  It  was  represented  by  an 
analogy,  (Oh,  how  inadequate  !)  which  was  borrowed  from 
|j  paganism."     See  ihc  Octavo  Grammar,  on  this  subject. 


There  are  other  characters,  which  are  frequently  made 
use  of  in  composition,  and  which  may  be  explained  in  this 

place,  viz. 

An  Apostrophe,  marked  thus  '  is  used  to  abbreviate  or 
shorten  a  word  :  as,  'tis  for  it  is  :  tho'  for  though;  e'en  for 
even  ;  judged  iox  judged.  Its  chief  use  is  to  show  the  geni- 
tive case  of  nouns  :  as,  "  A  man's  property  ;  a  woman's 
ornament." 

A  Caret,  marked  thus  ^  is  placed  where  some  word  hap- 
pens to  be  left  out  in  writing,  and  which  is  inserted  over 
the  line.  This  mark  is  also  called  a  circumflex,  when 
placed  over  a  particular  vowel,  to  denote  a  long  syllable  : 
as,  "  Euphrates." 

A  Hyphen,  marked  thus  -  is  employed  in  connecting 
compounded  words;  as,  "  Lap-dog,  tea-pot,  pie-existence, 
self-love,  to-morrow,  mother-iM  law." 

It  is  also  used  when  a  word  is  divided,  and  the  former 
part  is  written  or  printed  at  the  end  of  one  line,  and  the 
latter  part  at  the  beginning  of  another.  In  this  case,  it  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  not  at  the  beginning  of 
die  second. 

The  Acute  Accent,  marked  thus ' :  as,  "  Fancy."  The 
Grave  thus  '  as,  "  Favour.'' 

In  English,  the  Accentual  marks  are  chiefly  used  in  spell- 
ing-books and  dictionaries,  to  mark  the  syllables  which  re- 
quire a  particular  stress  of  the  voice  in  pronunciation. 

The  stress  is  laid  on  long  and  short  syllables  indiscrimi- 
nately. In  order  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other, 
some  writers  of  dictionaries  have  placed  the  grave  on  the 
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"  Minor,  mineral,  lively,  lived,  rival,  river " 
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The  proper  mark  to  distinguish  a  long  syllable,  is  Un""- 
as,  Rosy  :  and  a  short  one  this  -  as,  «  Folly."  This  \^,t 
mark  is  called  a  breve. 

A  Diuresis  thus  marked  -.,  consists  of  two  points  placed 
over  one  of  the  two  vowels  that  would  otherwise  make  a 
diphthong,  .nd  parts  them  into  two  syllables  :  as,  "  Creator, 
coadjutor,  aerial."  ' 

ori!'f  ""'.""f ''''^  *^"'  ^^  ''  '^'  ^'^^^'^^  «^  ^  ^li^^^'^r^, 
or  chapter,  into  less  parts  oi  portioua, 

A  Paragraph  IT  denotes  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject, 
or  a  sentence  not  connected  with  the  foregoing.  This  iha- 
r.cter  is  chiefly  used  in  the  Old,  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ments. 

A  Quofalion  "  ".    T,vo  inverted  comma,  are  generally 
Pla,.e,  at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase  or  a  parage,  thich  U 
V.0 tec!  or  transcribed  from  the  speaker  or  author  in  his  o« 
wo«ls ;  and  two  commas  in  their  direct  position,  are  placed 
at  the  conclusion  :  as, 

"  The  proper  &tm]y  of  mankind  is  man." 

Crotchets  or  Brackets  [  ]  serve  to  enclose  a  word  or  sen- 
tence, which  is  to  be  explained  in  a  note,  or  the  explanation 

I    H  fi'  "'  '  ''"''"'"  ^'^"^^  '^  ^«*^"^^«^  'o  supply 

some  deficiency,  or  to  rectify  some  mistake. 

An  Index  or  Hand  ff?-  points  out  a  remarkable  passage 
r»r  something  (hat  requires  particular  attention. 

A  Brace    |    is  used  in  poetry  at  the  end  of  a  triplet  or 
three  lines,  which  have  the  same  rhyme 

Braces  are  also  used  to  connect  a  number  of  words  wi(h 
one  common  term,  and  are  introduced  to  prevent  arene 
t»tion  in  writing  or  printing  ^  ^ 

An  Asterisk,  or  little  star  *  directs  the  reader  to  some 
note  in  the  margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  pa,e.  Two  or 
three  aste.3ks  generally  denote  the  omission^somo  llti: 

somaXL^'  °'  '""^""  ^"'^  ""'  indelicate  expression,  or 
some  delect  m  the  manuscript. 
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An  Ellipsis  —  ia  also  used,  when  some  letters  in  a  word. 
Of  some  words  in  a  verse,  are  omitted  :  as,  "  The  k— g," 

for  "  the  king." 

An  Obelisk,  which  is  marked  thus  f,  and  Parallels  thus  jj, 
together  with  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  figures,  are 
used  as  references  to  the  margin,  or  bottom  of  the  page. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  insert,  in  this  place,  a  few 
general  diiections  respecting  the  division  of  a  composition 

jiito  parajrrauhs. 

Different  subjects,  unless  they  are  very  short,  or  very 
numerous  in  small  compass,  should  be  separated  into  para. 

graphs.  , 

When  one  subject  is  continued  to  a  considerable  lenglh, 
the  larger  divisions  of  it  should  be  put  into  paragraphs.  And 
it  will  have  a  good  effect  to  form  the  breaks,  when  it  can 
properly  be  done,  at  sentiments  of  the  most  weight,  or  that 
call  for  peculiar  attention. 

The  facts,  premises,  and  conclusions,  of  a  subject,  some- 
times naturally  point  out  the  separations  into  paragraphs  : 
and  each  of  these,  when  of  great  length,  will  again  require 
subdivisions  at  their  most  distinctive  parts. 

In  cases  which  require  a  connected  subject  to  be  formed 
into  several  paraf^raphs,  a  suitable  turn  of  expression,  exhi- 
hitinc^  the  connexion  of  the  broken  parts,  will  give  beauty 
and  force  to  the  division.     See  the  Octavo  Grammar. 

DIRECTIONS  respecting  the  me  of  capital  letters. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  begin  every  noun  with  a 
capital :  but  as  this  practice  was  troublesome,  and  gave  the 
writing'-  or  printing  a  crowded  and  confused  appearance,  it 
has  be'en  discontinued.  It  is,  however,  very  proper  to  be- 
gin with  a  capital,  ,  ..  ♦ 

1    n^hn  first  word  of  every  book,  chapter,  letter,  note, 
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arc  lolaliy  independent  after  a  note  cf  interrogation  or  ex- 
clamation. 

But  if  a  number  of  interrogative  or  exclamatory  senten- 
ces, are  thrown  into  one  general  group ;  or  if  the  construction 
of  the  hitter  sentences  depends  on  the  former,  all  of  tliern, 
except  the  tirst,  may  begin  with  a  small  letter :  as,  "  How 
hjng,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simphcity  ?  and  the 
sco/ners  delight  in  their  scorning  ?  and  fools  hate  know- 
knke  V  "  Alas  !  how  diircrcnt !   vet  how  like  the  same  !" 

3.  The  appellations  of  the  Deity :  as,  "  God,  Jehovah, 
the  Almighty,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Lord,  Providence, 
the  Messiah,  the  Holy  Spirit.'^ 

4.  Proper  names  of  persons,  ydaccs,  streets,  mountains, 
rivers,  sh'ps  :  as,  '•  George,  York,  the  Strand,  the  Alps, 
the  Thames,  the  Seahorse." 

5.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of  places; 
as,  "  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  French,  and  Italian." 

6.  Tlie  first  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced  after  a  colon, 
or  when  it  is  in  a  direct  form  :  as,  "  Always  remember  this 
ancient  maxim  :  *  Know  tiiyself,'  "  "  Our  great  Lawgiver 
says,  'Take  up  thy  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.' "  But 
when  a  quotation  is  brought  in  obliquely  after  a  comma,  a 
capital  is  unnecessary  :  as,  "  Solomon  observe?, '  that  pride 
goes  before  destruction.'  " 

The  first  word  of  an  example  may  also  very  properly 
begin  with  a  capital :  as,  "  Temptation  proves  our  viitue." 

7.  Every  substantive  and  principal  word  in  the  titles  of 
books  :  as,  "  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;"  "  Thomson's  Seasons  ;"  "  Rollin's  An  2ient  His- 
tory." 

8.  Tiie  iirst  word  of  every  line  in  poetry, 

9.  Th<^^  pronoun  /,  an<l  the  interjection  O,  are  written  in 
capitals  :   as,  "  I  write  :"   "  Hear,  O  earth  !" 

Other  words,  besides  the  preceding,  may  begin  with  ca- 
pitals, when  ihey  are  remarkably  einphatical,  or  the  prin- 

«ipnl  subject  of  the  composition. 
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CONTAINING  RULES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  ASSISTING 
TOUNG  PERSONS  TO  WRITE  AVITH  PERSPICUITY  AND  ACCU- 
RACY. TO  BE  STUDIED  AFTER  THEY  HAVE  ACQUIRED  A 
COMPETENT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


PERSPICUITY 

IS  the  fundamental  quality  of  style  :  a  quality  so  essential 
in  every  kind  of  writing,  that  for  the  want  of  it  nothing  can 
atone.  It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  sort  of  nega- 
tive virtue,  or  freedom  from  defect.  It  has  higher  merit : 
it  is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an 
author,  and  consider  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  frees  us 
from  all  fatigue  of  searching  for  his  meaning  ;  who  carries 
us  through  his  subject  without  any  embarrassment  or  con- 
fusion :  whose  style  flows  always  like  a  limpid  stream, 
through  which  we  see  to  the  very  bottom. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  and  accuracy  of  expression  con- 
sists of  two  parts :   and  requires  attention,  first,  to  Single 
Words  and  Phrases  ;  and  then,  to  the  Construction  of  Sen 
iences. 

PART  I. 
Of  Perspicuity  and  Accuracy  of  Expression,  with 

respect  to  Single  Words  and  Fhrajics. 
These  qualities  of  style,  considered  with  regard  to  wonh 
«fid  phrases,  require  the  following  properties:  purity,  pro- 
priety, and  precision. 

chapter  1. 

oppurity. 

Purity  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words,  and 

such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  language 

which  we  speak  ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that 

are  taken  from  other  languages,  or  that  are  ungrammatical. 
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obsolete,  new-coined,  or  used  without  proper  authority. 
All  such  words  and  phrases  as  the  following,  should  be 
avoided  :  Q«o//t  lie  ;  I  wisl  uol ;  erewhile  ;  behest  ;  srJfsame , 
delicalessPj  for  delicacy  ;  politessCj  for  politeness ;  hautcWj 
for  haughtiness ;  incwubermentj  connexityy  marlyriscdf  for 
encumbrance,  connexion,  martyred. 

Foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  necessity  re- 
quires Ihem,  should  never  be  admitted  into  our  composition. 
IJairen  languages  may  need  such  assistance,  but  ours  is  not 
one  of  these.  A  multitude  of  Latin  words,  in  particular, 
have,  of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  our  language.  On  some 
occasions,  they  give  an  appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity 
to  style  ;  but  they  often  render  it  stiff  and  apparently  forced. 
In  general,  a  plain,  native  style,  is  more  intelligible  to  all 
readers ;  and,  by  a  proper  management  of  words,  it  can  be 
made  as  strong  and  expressive  as  this  Latinised  English,  or 
\ny  foreign  idioms. 

CHAPTER    il. 
OF    PROPRIETY. 

Propriety  of  language  is  the  selection  of  such  words  ns 
Ihe  best  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas,  which  we 
intend  to  express  by  them;  in  opposition  to  low  expressions, 
and  to  words  and  phrases  ^vhic.i  would  be  less  signiticant  of 
the  ideas  that  we  mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that 
ii?,  it  may  be  strictly  Euglish,  without  Scotticisms  or  Gal- 
licisms, or  ungrammalical,  irregular  expressions  of  any 
kind,  and  may,  nevertheless,  be  deficient  in  propriety  :  for 
the  wonls  may  be  ill  chosen,  not  adapted  to  the  subject, 
nor  fully  expressive  of  the  author's  sense. 

To  preserve  propriety,  therefore,  in  our  words  and  phrases, 
we  must  avoid  low  crpressions ;  supply  words  thai  arc  nqnl- 
iitg ;  be  careful  not  to  use  the  same  word  in  dlfftrenl  senses  ; 
avoid  the  injudicious  use  of  technical  phrases,  equivocal  or 
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1.  Avok\  low  expressiotis :  such  as,  "Topsyturvy,  hurly 
Uuiiy,  pellmell ;  having  a  month's  mind  for  a  thing  ;  cur- 
rying favour  with  a  person ;  dancing  attendance  on  the 
great,"  &.C. 

'•  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  were 
forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence."  The  phrase 
"  left  lo  shift  for  themselves"  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too 
much  in  the  familiar  style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise. 

2.  Supply  words  that  are  rvarUing.  "  Arbitrary  power  I 
look  upon  as  a  greater  evil  than  anarchy  itself,  as  much  as 
a  savage  is  a  happier  state  of  life  than  a  slave  at  the  oar :" 
it  should  have  been,  "  as  much  as  tlie  state  of  a  savage  is 
happier  than  that  of  a  slave  ii,t  the  oar."  "  He  has  not  treated 
ihis  subject  liberally,  by  the  views  of  others  as  well  as  his 
own ;"  "  By  adverting  to  (he  views  of  others,"  would  have 
been  better.  "  This  generous  action  greatly  increased  his 
former  services ;"  it  should  have  been,  "  greatly  increased 
the  merit  of  his  former  services."  "  By  the  pleasures  of  (he 
imagination  or  fancy  (which  I  shall  use  promiscuously)  I 
here  mean,"  &.c.  This  passage  ought  to  have  had  the  word 
"  terms"  supplied,  which  would  have  made  it  correct : 
"  terms  which  I  shall  use  promiscuously." 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  that  arlicles 
and  prepositions  are  somelimes  improperly  omitted  ;  as  in 
the  following  instances :  "  How  immense  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pious  and  profane  !"  "  Death  is  the  common  lot 
of  all ;  of  good  men  and  bad."  They  should  have  had  the 
article  and  preposition  repeated  :  "  How  immense  the  dif- 
ference between  the  pious  and  the  profane  !"  "  Death  is  the 
common  lot  of  all ;  of  good  men  and  of  bad." 

The  repetition  of  articles  and  prepositions  is  proper,  when 
wc  intend  to  point  out  the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as 
distinguished  from  each  other,  or  in  contrast;  and  when 
we  wish  that  the  reader's  attention  should  rest  on  (hat  dis- 
tinction :  as,  "  Our  sight  is  at  oncq  the  most  delightful,  and 
i/ic  most  useful  of  all  our  senses/* 
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3.  In  the  same  sentence,  be  careful  not  to  use  the  same  uord 
too  frequently,  nor  in  different  senses.  "  One  may  have 
an  an'  tvhich  proceeds  from  a  just  sufficiency  and  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  before  him,  which  may  naturally  pro- 
duce  some  motions  of  his  head  and  body,  which  might  he- 
come  the  bench  bet(er  than  the  bar." 

The  pronoun  ivhich  is  here  thrice  used,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  obscurity  over  the  sentence. 

"  Gregory  favoured  the  undertaking,  for  no  other  reason 
than  this,  (hat  the  manager,  in  countenance,  favoured  his 
friend."     It  should  have  been,  "  resembled  his  friend." 

"  Charity  expands  our  hearts  in  love  to  God  and  man  : 
il  is  by  the  virtue  of  charity  that  the  rich  arc  blessed,  and 
ihv.  poor  supplied.  In  (his  sentence,  the  word  "  charity^ 
is  improperly  used  in  two  different  senses  ;  for  the  highert 
benevolence,  and  for  almsgiving. 

4.  Avoid  the  injudicious  use  of  technical  terms.  To  in- 
form those  who  do  not  understand  sea-phrases,  that "  We 
tacked  to  the  larboard,  and  stood  off  to  sea,"  would  be  ex- 
pressing ourselves  very  obscurely.  Technical  phrases  not 
beuig  in  current  use,  but  caly  the  peculiar  dialect  of  a 
parhcular  class,  we  should  never  use  them  but  when  we 
know  they  will  be  understood. 

5.  Avoid  equirocal  or  ambiguous  words.     The  following 
sentences  are  exceptionable  in  this  respect.     «  As  for  such 
animals  as  are  mortal  or  noxious,  we  have  a  right  to  destroy 
thcin."     <'  I  long  since  learned  to   like  nothing  but  what 
you  do/'     "  Ho  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  crown  " 
may  denote  e.    o,^  u  Nothing  was  less  aimed  at  by  him 
(l)an  the  crown,"  ..    "  Nothing  inferior  to  the  crown  could 
satisfy  his  ambition."      ^  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice." 
The  first  part  of  this  se.  .ence  denotes,"!  will  exercise 
mercy  ;"  whereas  it  is  in  this  place  employed  to  signify, 
"  1  require  others  to  exercise  it."     The  translation  should 
thereforejiave  been  accommodated  to  these  different  mean- 
Jngs.     -'  j^hcy  were  both  much  more  ancient  among  the 
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Pereianp,  than  Zoroaaler  or  Zerdusht."  The  or  in  this 
sentence  is  equivocal.  It  serves  either  as  a  copulative  to 
synonymous  words,  or  as  a  disjunctive  of  ditTerent  things. 
If,  therefore,  (he  student  should  not  know  tluit  Zoroaster 
and  Zerdusht  mean  the  same  person,  he  will  mistake  the 
sense.  "  The  rising  tomb  a  lofty  column  bore  :"  "  And 
thus  the  son  the  fervent  sire  addrest."  Did  the  tomb  bear 
the  colunm,  or  the  column  the  tomb  ?  Did  the  son  address 
the  sire,  or  the  sire  the  son  1 

6.  Jvoid  itninldligible  and  inconsistent  words  or  phrase.s. 
"  I  have  observed,"  says  Steele,  "  that  the  superiority 
among  these  coffeehouse  politicians,  proceeds  from  an 
opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion."  This  sentence,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  evidently  conveys  no  meaning.  First,  it 
is  not  said  whose  opinion,  their  own,  or  that  of  others  : 
Secondly,  it  is  not  said  what  opinion,  or  of  what  sort,  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable,  true  or  false,  but  in  general,  **  an 
opinion  of  gallantry  and  fashion,"  which  contains  no  de- 
finite expression  of  any  meaning.  With  the  joint  assistance 
of  the  context,  rellection,  and  conjecture,  we  shall  perhaps 
conclude  that  the  author  intended  to  say  ;  "  That  the  rank 
among  these  politicians  was  determined  by  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  ihe  rank,  in  point  of  gallantry  and 
fashion,  that  each  of  them  had  attained." 

"  This  temper  of  mind,"  says  an  author,  speaking  of  hu- 
mility, "  keeps  our  understanding  tight  about  us."  Whe- 
ther the  author  had  any  meaning  in  this  expression,  or  what 
it  was,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Sometimes  a  writer  runs  on  in  a  specious  verbosity, 
amusing  his  reader  with  synonymous  terms  and  identical 
propositions,  well-turned  periods,  and  high  sounding  words ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  using  those  words  so  indefinitely,  that 
the  reader  can  either  affix  no  meaning  at  all  to  them,  or 
may  affix  to  them  almost  any  meaning  he  pleases. 

"  If  it  is  asked,"  says  a  late  writer, "  whence  arises  the  har- 
mony, or  beauty  of  language?  what  arc  the  rules  for  obtaining^ 
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it  I  the  answer  is  obvious.  Whatever  rendert  h  period  sweet 
and  pleasant,  makes  it  also  graceful.  A  good  ear  ia  the  gift 
of  nature  ;  it  may  be  much  improved,  but  not  acquired  by 
^rt.  Whoever  is  possessed  of  it,  will  scarcely  need  dry  cri- 
Ucal  prece,>ts  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  a  true  rhythmus,  and 
melody  of  composilion.  Just  numbers,  accurate  propor- 
n-ns,  a  musical  symphony,  magnificent  tigures,  and  that 
decorum  which  is  the  result  of  all  Uiese,  are  unison  to  ti^e 
)iuman  mind." 

The  following  is  a  poetical  example  of  the  same  nature, 
m  which  there  is  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  meaning,  though  it 
was  composed  by  a.",  eminent  poet. 

From  harmony,  liom  heavenly  hannony, 
This  universal  fraini:  began  : 
From  liannony  to  Jiurmoiiy 
Thro'  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  fiillin  man. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said,  Ihat  in  writings  of  this  stamp, 
we  must  accept  of  sound  instead  of  sense  ;  being  as^^ured' 
that  if  we  meet  with  little  that  can  inform  the  judgment,' 
we  shall  at  least  find  nothing  that  will  offend  the  ear.    And' 
perhaps  this  is  one  reason  that  we  pass  over  such  smooth 
language,  without  suspecting  that  it  contains  little  or  no 
meaning.     In  order  to  write  or  si)eak  clearly  and  intelligi- 
biy,  two  things  are  especially  requisite  :  one,  that  we  have 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  our  subject  :  and  the  other,  that 
our  words  be  approved  signs  of  those  ideas.     That  persons 
who  think  confusedly,  should  express  themselves  obscurely 
13  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  embarrassed,  obscure,  ami 
feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of 
embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thought ;  but  that  persons 
of  judgment,  who  are  accustomed  to  scrutinize  their  ideas 
an(l  the  signification  of  their  words,  should  somethnes  write 
vvilhout  any  meaning,  is,  at  first  sight,  matter  of  admiration. 

1  his  however,  when  further  considered,  appears  to  be  an 
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occasions  on  which  wc  are  most  apt  to  speak  and  write  in 
(his  unintelligible  manner,  are  (he  three  following. 

The  first  is,  where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 
Writers  who  are  fond  of  the  melaphoric  style,  are  generally 
disposed  to  continue  it  too  long,  and  to  pursue  it  too  far. 

They  are  often  misled  by  a  desire  of  flourishing  on  the 
several  properties  of  a  mclaphor  which  they  have  ushered 
into  the  discourse,  vlthout  takin^^  the  trouble  to  examine 
whether  there  are  any  qualities  in  the  subject,  to  Aviiich 
these  properties  can,  with  justice  and  perspicuity,  be  appli- 
ed. The  following  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing  is  from 
an  author  of  considerable  eminence.  "  i^Icn  must  ac(iuire 
a  very  peculiar  and  strong  habit  of  turning  (heir  view  inward, 
in  order  to  explore  the  interior  regions  and  recesses  of  the 
mind,  the  hollow  caverns  of  deep  thought,  (he  private  seals  of 
fancy,  and  t4ie  wastes  an;l  wildernesses,  as  well  as  the  more 
fruitful  and  cultivated  tracts  of  this  obscure  climate."  A 
most  wonderful  way  of  telling  us,  that  it  is  dilRcult  to  (race 
the  operations  of  the  mind.  The  author  having  determined 
to  represent  the  human  mind  under  the  metaphor  of  a 
country,  revolved  in  his  thoughts  (he  various  objects  which 
might  be  found  in  a  country,  without  consiilering  whether 
there  arc  any  things  in  (he  mind  properly  analogous  to 
these.  Hence  the  strange  parade  he  makes  with  regions 
and  recesses,  hollow  caverns  und  private  seats,  rvastes  and 
wihkrnesscs,  fruilful  and  cultivated  tracts  ;  words  which, 
though  ti^ey  have  a  precise  meaning,  as  applied  to  country, 
have  no  dcOnite  signification,  as  applied  to  mind. 

The  second  occasion  of  our  being  apt  to  write  unintelligi- 
bly, is  that  wherein  the  terms  most  frequently  occurring,  de- 
note things  which  are  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  to  which 
the  mind  is  not  sulFiciently  familiarised.  Of  these  the  in- 
etances  are  numberless  in  every  tongue  ;  such  as  Govern- 
ment, church,  state,  constitution,  power,  legislature,  juris- 
diction, &c. 

The  third  ani\  principal  occasion  of  unintelligible  writing, 
is,  when  the  terms  employed  are  very  abstract, 
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quently  of  very  extensive  signilication.  Thus  iJie  word 
lion  is  more  distinctly  apprehended  by  the  mind  than  the 
word  bf'.asl^  beast  tlun  animal,  anhnal  than  being. 

The  7th  and  last  rule  for  preserving  propriety  in  our  words 
and  plirases,  is,  to  avoid  all  those  nhich  are  not  adapted  to 
llie  ideas  we  mean  to  communicate  ;  or  which  are  less  signi- 
ficant thar^,  others,  of  those  ideas.  "  He  feels  any  sorrow 
that  can  arrive  at  man  ;"  better  "  happen  to  man."  "  The 
conscience  of  approving  one's  self  a  bcnefsictor.  is  the  best 
recompense  for  being  so  ;"  it  should  have  been  "  consci- 
ousness." "He  firmly  believed  the  divine  jwecejt?/,  *  There 
is  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,'" &.c.  It  should  have 
been  "  doctrine"  , 

"  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters."  A 
scene  cannot  be  said  to  enter :  an  actor  enters  ;  but  a  scene 
appears  or  presents  itself. 

"  We  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object, 
without  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  it :"  it  is  proper  to  say, 
that  we  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  ;  but  it  cannot 
80  well  be  said,  that  \ve  assent  to  tlie  beaidy  of  an  object. 
.^c/mo/i'^efZg-e  would  have  expressed  the  sense  with  propriety. 

"  The  sense  of  feeling,  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of 
extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye, 
except  colours."  Extension  and  shape  can,  with  no  pro- 
priety, be  called  ideas;  they  are  properties  of  matter. 
Neither  is  it  accurate,  to  speak  of  any  sense  giving  us  a 
notion  of  ideas  :  our  senses  give  us  the  ideas  themselves. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  would  have  been  proper,  and 
much  clearer,  if  the  author  had  expressed  himself  thus  : 
"  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeec},  give  us  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension, figure,  and  all  thp  other  properties  of  matter, 
which  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  except  colours." 

"  The  covetous  man  never  has  a  sufficiency  ;  although 
he  has  what  is  enough  for  nature,"  is  much  inferior  to, 
*'  The  covetous  man  never  has  enough  ;  although  he  has 
what  is  sufficient  for  nature." 

"  A  traveller  observes  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees ;  a 
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general  remarks  all  the  motions  of  liis  enemy  ;"  better  thus; 
"  A  traveller  remarks^'  &.c.  ;  "  A  general  observes,''  &.c. 

"  This,  measure  enlarged  his  school,  and  obliged  him  to 
increase  the  buildings;"  it  should  he,"  increased  hh  school ;" 
and  "  enlarge  the  buildings." 

«  He  applied  a  medicine  before  the  poison  had  time  to 
work ;"  better  thus  :  "  He  applied  an  antidote;'  &c. 

"  The  poison  of  a  suspicious  temper  frequently  throws  out 
its  bad  qualities,  on  all  who  are  within  its  reach  ;"  better, 
"  throws  out  its  malignant  qualities." 

"  I  will  go  except  I  should  be  ill  ;"  "  I  saw  them  all  un- 
less two  or  three  :"  corrected  thus  :  "  unle.ss  I  should  be 
ill ;"  "  except  two  or  three." 

A  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  which  are  peculiarly 
expressive  of  the  ideas  we  design  to  communicate  ;  or  which 
are  as  particular  and  determinate  in  their  signification,  as  is 
consistent  with  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the  discourse  ; 
possesses  great  beauty,  and  cannot  fail  to  i)roduce  a  good 
effect. 

CHAPTER    III.' 
OF  PRECISION. 

Precision  is  the  third  requisite  of  perspicuity  with  respect 
to  words  and  phrases.  It  signifies  retrenching  superfluities, 
and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit  neither  more 
nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  the  person's  idea  who  uses  it. 

The  words  used  to  express  ideas  may  be  faulty  in  three 
respects.  1st,  They  may  not  express  the  idea  which  the 
author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles  it ; 
secondly,  They  may  express  that  idea,  but  not  fully  and 
completely  ;  thirdly,  They  may  express  it,  together  with 
something  more  than  is  intended.  Precision  stands  opposed 
to  these  three  faults,  but  chiefly  to  the  last.  Propriety  im- 
plies a  freedom  from  the  two  former  faults.  The  words 
which  are  used  may  be  proper  ;  that  is,  they  may  express 
the  idea  intended,  and  they  may  express  it  fully  ;  but  to 
be  precise,  signifies  that  tlicy  express  that  idea  and  no  more. 
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The  use  and  importance  of  precision  may  be  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.    It  never  can  view, 
clearly  and  distinctly,  more  than  one  object  at  a  time.     If 
It  must  look  at  two  or  three  together,  especially  objects 
that  have  resemblance  or  connexion,  it  finds  itself  confused 
and  embarrassed.    It  cannot  clearly  perceive  in  what  (hey 
agree,  and  in  what  they  differ.   Thus,  were  any  object,  sup 
pose  some  animal,  to  be  presentad  to  my  view,  of  whose 
structure  I  wished  to  form  a  distinct  notion,  I  should  desire 
all  Its  trappings  to  be  taken  off;  I  should  require  it  to  be 
brought  before  me  by  itself,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there 
might  be  nothing  to  divide  my  attention.     The  same  is  the 
case  with  words.     If,  when  any  one  would  inform  me  of  his 
meaning,  he  also  tells  me  more  than  what  conveys  it ;  if  he 
joins  foreign  circumstances  to  the  principal  objects  ;  if,  by 
unneceesarily  varying  the  expression,  he  shifts  the  point  of 
view,  and  makes  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and 
sometimes  anotiier  thing  that  is  connected  with  it,  he  there- 
by obliges  me  to  'ook  on  several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose 
sight  of  the  principal.     He  ioads  the  animal  he  is  showing 
me,  with  so  many  trappings  and  collars,  that  I  cannot  dis- 
tinctly view  it ;  o    he  brings  so  many  of  the  same  species 
before  me,  somewhat  resembling,  and  jei  somewhat  differ- 
ing, that  I  see  none  of  them  clearly.    When  an  author  tells 
me  of  his  hero's  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression 
IS  precise,  and  I  understand  it  fully  :  but  if,  from  the  desire 
of  multiplymg  words,  he  should  praise  his  courage  and  for- 
titude ;  at  the  moment  he  joins  these  words  together,  my 
Hfea  begins  to  waver.     He  means  to  express  one  quality 
more  strongly,  but  he  is  in  truth  expressing  two  :  courage 
resis  s  danger;  fortitude  supports  pain.     The  occasion  of 
exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  different ;  and  being  led 
.to  think  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  them  should 
b.  considered,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my  con- 
ception of  the  object  indistinct. 
All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.     It  is  suffi- 
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the  meaning.  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  anil 
familiar  kind,  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the 
sense  of  the  author,  though  every  word  which  he  uses  is 
not  precise  and  exact. 

Many  authors  offend  against  this  rule  of  precision.  A 
considerable  one,  in  describing  a  bad  action,  expresses 
himself  thus  :  "  It  is  to  remove  a  good  and  orderly  affec- 
tion, and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one  ;  to  commit 
an  action  that  is  ill,  immoral,  and  unjust;  to  do  ill,  or  to 
act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good  nature,  and  worth." 

A  crowd  of  unmeaning  or  useless  words  is  brought  toge- 
ther by  some  authors,  who,  afraid  of  expressing  themselves 
in  a  common  and  ordinary  manner,  and  allured  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  splendour,  surround  every  thing  which  they 
mean  to  say  witli  a  certain  copious  loquacity. 

The  great  source  of  a  loose  style  in  opposition  to  preci- 
sion, is  the  injudicious  use  of  the  words  termed  synonymous. 
They  arc  called  synonymous,  because  they  agree  in  express- 
ing one  principal  idea  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always, 
they  express  it  with  some  diversity  in  the  circumstances. 

The  following  instances  show  a  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  words  reputed  synonymous,  and  point  out  the  use  of  at- 
tending.wilh  care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words. 

Custom,  habit. — Custom,  respects  the  action  ;  habit,  the 
actor.  By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  act ;  by  habit,  the  effect  which  that  repetition  pro- 
duces on  the  mind  or  body.  By  the  custom  of  walking 
often  in  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of  idleness. 

Pride,  vanity. — Pride  makes  us  esteem  ourselves  ;  vanity, 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  that 
a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtiness,  disdain. — Haughtiness  is  founded  on  the 
high  opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves  ;  disdain,  on  the  low 
opinion  we  have  of  others. 

Only,  alone. — Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the 
same  kind  ;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other 
An  only  child,  is  one  Uiat  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ; 
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child  alone,  is  one  who  is  left  by  itself.  There  is  a  difler- 
ence,  therefore,  in  precise  language,  between  these  two 
phrases :  «  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy ;"  and  "  Virtue  alone 
makes  us  happy." 

Wisdom,  prudence.— WmXom  leads  us  to  speak  and  act 
what  is  most  |>roper  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or 
acting  improperly. 

Eutircj  compute.— A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of 
its  parts :  complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that 
belong  to  it.  A  man  may  have  an  endre  house  to  himself, 
and  yet  not  have  one  complete  apartment. 

Surprisedy  astonished,  amazed,  confounded. — I  am  sur- 
prised with  what  is  new  or  unexpected  ;  I  am  astonished  at 
what  is  vast  or  great ;  I  am  amazed  at  what  is  incompre- 
hensible ;  I  am  confounded  by  what  is  shocking  or  terrible 

Tranquillity,  peace,  ca/m.— Tranquillity,  respects  a  situa- 
tion free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself ;  peace,  the  same 
situation  with  respect  to  any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it ; 
calm,  with  regard  to  a  disturbed  situation  going  before  or 
following  it.  A  good  man  enjoys  tranquillity,  in  himself; 
peace,  with  others  ;  and  calm,  after  the  storm. 

These  are  some  of  the  numerous  instances  of  words,  in 
our  language,  whose  significations  approach,  but  arc  not 
precisely  the  same.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  mean- 
ing of  such  words  is  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and 
forcibly  shall  we  speak  or  write.  It  may  not,  on  all  occa- 
sions, be  necessary  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  very 
nice  distinctions  ;  yet  the  foregoing  instances  show  the 
utility  of  some  general  care  tounderstand  the  distinct  im- 
port of  our  words.        ^  • ' 

While  we  are  attending  to  precision,  we  must  be  on  our 
guard,  lest,  from  the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  re- 
trench all  copiousness.  Scarcely  in  any  language  are  there 
two  words  that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea  :  a  person 
thoroughly  conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  language,  will 
always  be  able  to  observe  something  lliat  distinguishes 
they  are  like  diScfcnt  shuuca  of  ihe  same  colour,^ 
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an  accurate  writer  can  employ  them  to  great  advantage,  by 
using  them  so  as  to  heighten  and  complete  the  object  which 
he  presents  to  us.  He  supplies  by  one  what  was  wanting  w 
the  other,  to  the  strength,  or  to  the  finishing,  of  the  image 
w  hich  he  means  to  exhibit.  But,  for  this  purpose,  he  musi 
he  attentive  <o  the  choice  of  his  words,  anS  not  employ 
them  carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  period, 
or  of  rounding  or  diversifying  his  language,  as  if  their  signi- 
fication were  exactly  the  same,  while  in  truth  it  is  not.  To 
unite  copiousness  and  precision,  to  be  full  and  easy,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  correct  and  exact  in  the  choice  of  every 
word,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult 
attainments  in  writing. 

PART  II. 

OF  PERSPICUITY  AND  ACCURACY  OF  EXPRESSION,  WITH  RE 
SPECT  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SENTENCES. 

Sentences,  in  general,  should  neither  be  very  long,  nor 
very  short :  long  ones  require  close  attention  to  make  ua 
clearly  perceive  the  connexion  of  the  several  parts  ;  an<l 
short  Ones  are  apt  to  break  the  sense,  and  weaken  the  con* 
nexion  of  thought.  Yet  occasionally  they  may  both  be 
used  with  force  and  propriety  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences. 

"  If  you  look  about  you,  and  consider  the  lives  of  others 
as  well  as  your  own  ;  if  you  think  how  few  are  born  with 
honour,  and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children ;  how 
little  beauty  wc  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of ;  how 
much  poverty,  and  how  many  diseases  there  are  in  the 
world  ;  you  will  fall  down  upon  your  knees,  and  instead  ol 
repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire  so  many  blessings 
which  you  have  received  from  the  Divine  hand."  This  is  a 
sentence  composed  of  several  members  linked  together,  and 
hanging  upon  one  another,  so  that  the  sense  of  the  whole 
is  not  brought  out  till  the  close.  The  following  is  an  exam- 
ple of  one  in  which  the  sense  is  formed  into  short,  indepen- 
dent propositions,  each  complete  within  itself.  «  I  confess, 
k  was  want  of  consideration  that  mado  mp  nn  nnfhnr     * 
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wrote  because  it  amused  me.  I  corrected,  because  it  wa» 
as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  write.  I  published,  because 
I  was  told  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please  " 

A  train  of  sentences,  constructed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  number  of  members,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  succeed  one  another.  A  long  succession  of 
either  long  or  short  sentences  should  also  be  avoided  •  for 
(he  ear  Hrcs  of  either  of  them  when  too  long  continued. 

Whereas,  by  a  proper  mixture  of  long  and  short  periods 
and  of  periods  variously  constructed,  not  only  the  ear  is 
gratified ;  but  animation  and  force  are  given  to  our  style 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  things  most  essential  to 
an  accurate  and  a  perfect  sentence.  They  appear  to  be  the 
four  following:  1.   clearness.  2.  unity.  3.   strength. 

4.  A  JUDICIOUS  USE  OF  THE  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

CHAPTER  I. 
OF  THE  CLEARNESS  OF  A  SENTENCE 

Purity,  propriety,  and  precision,  in  words  and  phrases 
separately  considered,  have  already  been  explained,  and 
shown  to  be  necessary  to  perspicuous  and  accurate  wri- 
ling.  The  just  relation  of  sentences,  and  the  parts  of  sen-  ■■ 
tences,  to  one  another,  and  the  due  arrangement  of  the 
whole,  are  the  subjects  which  remain  to  be  discussed. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence  is  Clearness. 

Whatever  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  suspenpe  as  to 
the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided.  Obscurity  arises  from 
two  causes  ;  either  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  or  a  wrong 
arrangement  of  them.  The  choice  of  words  and  phrase, 
as  far  as  regards  perspicuity,  has  been  already  considered. 
The  disposition  of  them  comes  now  under  consideration. 

The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  is  grammatical  pro- 
priety. But  as  the  grammar  of  our  language  is  compara- 
tively not  extensive,  there  maybe  an  obscure  order  of  words, 
where  there  is  no  transgression  of  any  grammatical  rule. 
The  relations  of  words,  or  members  of  a  period,  are,  with 
us.  ascertained  onlv  hv  <hn  nrkoUinn  ;.-.  »rK;r.!,  ♦i,„ — i ■ 
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Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement  of  senlences  is, 
that  the  words  or  menihere,  most  clearly  related,  should  be 
placed  in  the  sentence  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible,  so 
a^  to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  It  will  be 
proper  to  produce  some  instances,  in  order  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  this  rule. 

'  1.  hi  the  position  of  adverbs.  "  The  Romans  understood 
liberty,  at  least,  us  well  as  we."  These  words  arc  capable 
of  two  dilferent  senses,  according  as  the  emphasis,  in  read- 
ing them,  is  laid  upon  liberty,  or  upon  at  least.  The  word* 
should  have  been  thus  arranged  :  "  The  Romans  under- 
stood liberty  as  well,  at  least,  as  we." 

"  Theism  can  only  hv  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  athe- 
ism." Is  it  meant  that  theism  is  capable  of  nothing  else 
besides  being  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  atheism  ?  This  is 
what  the  words  literally  import,  through  the  wrong  placing 
of  the  adverb  only.  It  should  have  been,  "  Theism  can  be 
opposed  only  to  polytheism  or  atheism." 

«  By  the  pleasures  of  the  iu)agination,  I  mean  only  such 
pleasures  as  arise  originally  from  sight."  When  it  is  said, 
"  /  mean  only  such  pleasures,''  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
adverb  only  is  not  properly  placed.  It  is  not  intended  here  to 
qualify  the  word  mean,  but  such  pleasures  ;  and  therefore 
should  have  been  placed  in  as  close  connexion  as  possible 
with  the  word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies.  The  style  be- 
comes more  clear  and  neals  when  the  words  are  arranged 
thus  :  "  By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  such 
pleasures  only  as  arise  from  sight." 

In  the  following  sentence,  the  word  more  is  not  in  its 
proper  place.  "  There  is  not  perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or 
deformity  more  in  one  piece  of  maiter  than  another".  The 
phrase  ought  to  have  stood  thus  :  "  Beauty  or  deformity  in 
one  piece  of  matter  more  tlian  in  another." 

2.  In  the  position  of  circumstances,  and  of  particular 

members. 

An  author,  in  his  dissertation  on  parties,  thus  expresses 
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himself:  ';  Are  these  designs  which  any  man,  who  is  born 
a  Bn ton,  u.  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  ought  2 
be  ashamed  or  afra  d  to  avow  V^  Here  we  are  left  at  a  loss, 
whether  n,ese  words,  "  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  s itua 
Uon,"  are  connects  with  "  a  man  born  In  Britain, "^^nny 
circumstances  or  situation,"  or  with  that  man's  «  Ivo^vin^ 
h.8  designs  m  any  circumstances  or  situation  into  which  he 

tended  the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted 
thus:  Are  these  designs  which  any  man,  who  is  born  a 
Bnton,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid,  in  any  situation,  in 
any  circumstances,  to  avow  ?" 

The  following  is  another  instance  of  a  wrong  arrangement 
of  circumstances.  «  A  great  stone  that  I  happened  To  find, 
after  a  long  search,  by  the  sea  shore,  served  me  for  an  an- 
chor." One  would  think  that  the  search  was  confined  to  the 
sea  shore  ;  but  as  (he  meaning  is,  that  the  great  stone  was 
found  by  the  sea  shore,  the  period  ought  to  have  run  thus : 
A  great  stone,  (hat,  lifter  a  long  search,  I  happened  to 
hnd  by  the  sea  shore,  served  me  for  an  anchor." 

inl\u  ^''"'^'  ;5^^'  "^^^''  ^«  «••«"<«  'n«ny  circumstances 
together,  but  rather  to  intersperse  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  sentence,  joined  with  the  principal  words  on  which  they 
depend.  For  instance  :  «  What  t  had  the  opportunity  of 
menfioning  to  my  friend,  sometime  ago,  in  conversaUon, 
was  not  a  new  thought.  These  two  circumsknces,  ''.o/ne- 
hme  ago,'^  and  «  in  conversaiim,"  which  are  here  put  toge- 
her,  would  have  had  a  better  effect  disjoined,  thus!"  What 
1  had  the  opportunity,  sometime  ago,  of  mentioning  to  my 
friend  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought  » 

Here  follows  an  example  of  the  wrong  arrangement  of  a 
member  of  a  sentence.  "  The  minister  of  state  who  grows 
less  by  h,9  elevation,  like  a  little  statue  placed  on  a  mighty 
pedestal,  will  always  have  his  jealousy  strong  about  hin,.» 
Here   so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement,  it  i« 

re7aL?t       H  "/"  *''.  ^'^'^'^  ^"*''"'"^^^'  ^^  ^«3^  ^^  ^"^^^ 
relates  to  what  goes  before,  or  to  ^"hat  «•-" '"-         •  • 
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guity  iti  removed  by  the  following  orJert  "  The  ininistor  of 
state,  who,  like  a  little  ntatue  placed  on  a  mighty  pedestal, 
jrrowa  less  by  hia  elevation,  will  always,"  &c. 

Words  expressing  things  connected  in  the  thought,  ought 
to  bo  placed  as  near  together  as  possible,  even  when  their 
separation  would  convey  no  ambiguity.  This  will  be  seen 
in  the  following  passages  from  Addison:  "For  the  English 
are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very  often  disposed  by  that  gloomi- 
ness and  melancholy  of  temper  which  are  so  frequent  in 
our  nation,  to  many  wild  notions  and  extravagancies',  to 
which  others  are  not  so  liable."  Here  the  verb  or  assertion 
is,  by  a  pretty  long  circumstance,  separated  from  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  refers.  This  might  have  been  easily  pre- 
vented by  placing  the  circumstances  before  the  verb  thus: 
"  For  the  English  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  by  that  gloomi- 
ness and  melancholy  of  temiwr  which  are  so  frequent  in 
our  nation,  are  often  disposed  to  many  wild  notions,"  &c. 

"  For  as  no  mortal  author,  in  the  ordinary  fate  and  vicis- 
situde of  things,  knows  to  what  use  his  works  may,  some 
time  or  other,  be  applied,"  &c.  Better  thus :  «  For  as,  in 
the  ordinary  course  and  vicissitude  of  thing?,  no  mortal 
author  knows  to  what  use,  some  time  or  other,  his  works 
may  be  applied,'*  &c. 

From  these  exaifnples  the  following  observations  will  oc- 
cur :  that  a  circumstance  ought  never  to  be  placed  between 
two  capital  members  of  a  period ;  but  either  between  the 
parts  of  the  member  to  which  it  belongs,  or  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  confine  it  to  its  proper  member.  When  the 
sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  a  circumstance  is  introduced, 
generally  speaking,  the  better,  that  the  more  impoitant  and 
significant  words  may  possess  the  last  place,  quite  disencum- 
bered. The  following  sentence  is,  in  this  respect  faulty  : 
"The  emperor  was  so  intent  on  the  establishment  of  Lis 
absolute  power  in  Hungary,  that  he  exposed  the  empire 
iloubly  to  desolation  and  ruin  for  the  sake  of  it."  Better 
thus :  "  That,  for  the  sake  of  it,  he  exposed  the  empne 
iJoubly  to  desolation  and  ruin." 
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This  appears  to  be  a  proper  place  to  observe,  that  when 
tllflcrcnt  things  have  an  obvious  relation  to  each  other,  iu 
respect  to  the  order  of  nature  or  time,  that  order  should  be 
regarded,  in  assigning  them  their  places  in  the  sentence  ; 
unless  the  scope  of  the  passages  require  it  to  bo  varied. 
Tlie  conclusion  of  the  following  lines  is  inaccurate  in  thii 
respect :  "  But  still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight, 
as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  any  one  of  these 
qualifications  is  most  conspicuous  and  prevailing."     The 
order  in  which  the  two  last  words  are  placed,  should  have 
been  reversed,  and  made  to  stand,  prevailing  and  conspicu- 
01(3.— They  are  conspicuous,  because  they  prevail. 
.     The  following  sentence  is  a  beautiful  example  of  itrict 
conformity  to  this  rule.     «  Our  sight  fills  the  mind  Wim  the 
largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  with- 
out being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments." 
This  passage  fMlows  the  order  of  nature.     First,  we  have 
the  variety  of  objects  mentioned,  which  sight  furnishes  to 
the  mind  ;  r3xt,  we  have  the  action  of  sight  on  those  ob- 
jects ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  time  and  continuance  of  its 
action.    No  order  could  be  more  natural  or  exact. 

The  order  which  we  now  recommend,  is,  in  single  words 
especially,  frequently  violated,  for  the  sake  of  better  sound  ; 
but,  perhaps  in  no  instances,  without  a  deviation  from  the 
line  of  strict  propriety. 

3.  In  the  disposition  of  tlie  relative  pronouns^  who,  which, 
what,  whose,  and  of  all  those  particles  whicJi  express  the 
connexion  of  the  parts  of  speech  nith  one  another.  .,   . 

A  small  error  in  the  position  of  these  words  may  crouu 
tlie  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence  ;  and  even  wheie  the 
meaning  is  intelligible,  we  always  find  something  awkward 
and  disjointed  in  the  structure  of  tlie  sentence,  when  these 
relatives  are  out  of  tlieir  proper  plare.  "  This  kind  of  wit," 
says  an  authoi,  «  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our 
countrymen,  about  an  age  or  two  ago  ;  nJw  did  not  practise 
It  for    any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being 
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witly."  We  arc  at  no  loss  about  the  meaning  here  ;  but  llie 
construction  would  evidently  be  mended  by  disposiug  tlie 
circumstance,  "  about  an  age  or  two  ago,"  in  sucli  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  separate  the  relative  roho  from  its  antecedent 
our  eountriftnen  ;  in  this  way  :  "  About  an  age  or  two  ago, 
this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our  coun- 
trymen, who  did  not  practise  it,"  &.c. 

The  following  passage  is  sliU  more  censurable.  "  It  is 
folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of 
life,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  nothing  can  protect  us 
against,  but  the  good  providence  of  our  Creator."  Which 
always  refers  grammatically  to  the  substantive  immediately 
preceding  ;  and  that,  in  the  instance  just  mentioned,  is 
"  treasures."  The  sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus  :  "  It 
IS  folly  to  pretend,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  to  arm  our- 
selves against  the  accidents  of  life,  which  nothing  can  pro- 
t  ict  us  against,"  &c. 

With  regard  to  relatives,  it  may  be  farllifer  observed,  that 
obscurity  often  arises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of 
them,  particidarly  of  the  pronouns  nJio  and  ihcy,  andVAeri 
and  theirs,  when  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  different  per- 
sons ;  as  in  the  following  sentence  of  Ti'!otson.  "  JMen 
look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others,  and 
think  that  ihelt*  reputation  obscures  ihem,  and  their  com 
mendable  qualities  stand  in  their  light ;  and  therefore  Oiey 
do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  ihem,  that  the  bright 
shining  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  ihetn."  This  is 
altogether  careless  writing.  When  we  find  these  personal 
pronouns  crowding  too  fast  upon  us,  we  have  often  no  me- 
thod left,  but  to  throw  the  whole  sentence  iiito  some  other 
form,  which  may  avoid  those  frequent  references  to  per- 
sons who  have  I  efore  been  mentioned. 

To  have  the  relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a 
sentence  marked  in  the  moat  proper  and  distinct  manner, 
not  only  gives  clearuesb  to  it,  but  makes  the  mind  pass 
smoothly  and  agreea^fy  along  all  the  parts  of  it.— Sec  ihe 
Appendix  to  the  Exercises. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

or  THE  UNITY  OF  A  SENTENCE. 

'The  secomj  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is  its  Unily 
In  every  composition,  there  is  always  some  connecting 
pnnciple  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object  must  reign 
and  be  predominant.  But  most  of  all,  in  a  single  sentence, 
is  required  the  strictest  uni'y.  For  the  rery  nature  of  a 
sentence  implies  that  one  proposition  is  expressed.  It  may 
consist  of  parts,  indeed,  but  these  parts  must  be  so  closely 
bound  together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind 
of  one  object,  not  of  many.  To  preserve  this  unity  of  a 
sentence,  the  following  rules  must  be  observed. 

In  the  Jlrsf  place,  During  tJie  course  of  the  sentence,  the 
scene  should  be  changed  m  litlie  as  possible.  We  should  not 
be  hurried  by  sudden  transitions  from  person  to  person,  nor 
from  subject  to  subject.  There  is  commonly,  in  every  sen- 
tence,  some  person  or  thing  which  is  the  governing  word. 
This  should  be  continued  so,  if  possible,  from  the  begin- 
nmg  to  the  end  of  it. 

The  following  sentence  varies  from  this  rule  :  «  After  wc 
came  to  anchor,  (hey  put  me  on  shore,  where  I  was  wel- 
comed by  all  my  friends,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest 
kmdness."     In  this  sentence,  though  the  objects  contained 
in  It  have  a  sufficient  connexion  with  each  other,  yet  by 
this  manner  of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  often  botli 
the  place  and  the  person,  rve  and  they,  and  /and  7vho,  ther 
appear  in  so  disur'^ed  a  view,  that  the  sense  of  connexion 
IS  much  impaired.     The  sentence  is  restored  to  its  proper 
tm.ty,  by  turning  it  after  (he  following  manner.     "  Having 
come  to  an  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was  wel- 
comed by  all  my  friends,  and  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness." 

Here  follows  another  instance  of  departure  froirs  (he  risle. 
"  The  sultan  being  dangerously  wounded,  they  carried  him 
to  his  tent  ;  and,  upon  hearing  of  (he  defeat  of  his  (roon.. 
they  put  him  Into  a  litter,  which  transported  him  to  a  place 
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of  safety,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  leagues."    Better 
thus  :    "  The  sultan  being  dangerously  wounded,  was  car 
ried  to  his  tent ;  and,  on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  hi»  troo[)s, 
was  put  into  a  litter,  and  transported  to  a  place  of  safety 
about  fifteen  leagues  distant." 

A  second  rule  under  the  head  of  unity,  is.  Never  to  croml 
into  one  sentencCf  things  which  Imve  so  little  connexion,  that 
they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  three  sentences.      ^ 

The  violation  of  this  rule  tends  so  much  to  perplex  and 
obscure,  that  it  is  safer  to  err  by  too  many  short  sentences, 
than  by  one  that,  is  overloaded  and  embarrassed.    Ex- 
amples abound  in  authors.     "  Archbishop  Tillotson,"  says 
I  an  author,  "  died  in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly  beloved 

by  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Ten- 
jiiaon,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  succeed  him."  Who  would 
expect  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  to  follow  in  conse- 
quence of  the  former  ?  "  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  by 
both  king  and  queen,"  is  the  proposition  of  the  sentence. 
We  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  re- 
lated to  it  to  follow ;  when,  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off 
to  a  new  proposition. 

The  following  sentence  is  still  worse.  The  author,  speak- 
ing of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  says  :  "  Their  march 
was  through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  savage  inhabit- 
ants fared  hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of 
lean  sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by  reason 
of  their  continual  feeding  upon  sea-fish."  Here  the  scene 
is  changed  upon  us  again  and  again.  The  marcli  of  the 
Greeks,  the  description  of  the  inhabitants  through  whose 
country  they  travelled,  the  account  of  their  sheep,  and  the 
cause  of  tlieir  sheep  being  ill-tasted  food,  form  a  jumble  ot 
objects,  slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  the  reader  can- 
not, without  much  ditficulty,  comprehend  under  one  view 
These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentences  of  n.* 

^.^^t  lAnn-4K    trai  xravxT  <>ronrr1«>f1.       Wri[pra  wIlO  deal   in  lOHS: 

sentences,  are  very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  article.     Take 
for  an  instance,  tht  following  from  Temple.     "  The  usual 
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acceptation  lakes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  different  tilings, 
and  not  only  calls  the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  i^he 
several  names  of  busy  and  idle  men  ;  but  distinguishes  th« 
faculties  of  the  mind,  that  are  conversant  about  Oiem,  call- 
mg  the  operations  of  the  first,  Wisdxnn  ;  and  of  the  other. 
}VU  ;  which  is  a  Saxon  word;  used  to  express  what  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  call  Ingemo,  and  the  French  Esprit, 
both  from  the  Latin,  though  1  think  wit  more  particularly 
signifies  that  of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on  the 
Runic  language."  When  the  reader  arrives  at  the  en«l  of 
fliis  perplexed  sentence,  he  is  surprise<l  to  find  himself  at 
80  great  dislance  from  the  object  with  which  he  set  out. 

Long,  involved,  and  intricate  sentences,  are  great  ble- 
mishes in  composition.    In  writers  of  considerable  correct- 
ness, we  find  a  period  sometimes  running  out  so  far,  and 
comprehending  so  many  particulars,  as  to  be  more  properly 
a  discourse  than  a  sentence.     An  author,  speaking  of  the 
progress  of  our  language  after  the  time  of  Cromwell,  runs 
on  in  this  manner  :  «  To  this  succeeded  that  licentiousness, 
which  entered  with  the  restoration,  and,  from  infecting  our 
religion  and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  language ;  which  last 
was  not  like  to  be  much  improved  by  those  who  at  that  time 
matle  up  the  court  of  king  Charles  the  Second  ;  either  such 
?s  had  followed  him  in  his  banishment,  or  who  had  been 
altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect  of  these  times,  or  young 
men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same  country  :  so  that 
the  court,  whicli  used  to  be  the  standard  of  correctness  and 
propriety  of  speech,  was  then,  and  I  think  has  ever  since 
continued,  the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accom- 
plishment J  and  so  will  remain,  till  better  care  be  taken  in 
the  education  of  our  nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into 
the  world  with  some  foundation  of  literature,  in  order  to 
qualify  them  for  patterns  of  politeness." 
The  author,  in  place  of  a  sentence,  has  here  given  a  loose 

dissertation  upon  several  subjects.  Hmv-man^r  ,i:<r. ,  r^Jl. 

reasonings,  and  observations,  are  here  presented  to  the  mind 
at  once  !  and  ye^  mo  linked  together  by  the  author,  that  they 
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^U  make  parts  ofa  sentence,  which  admits  of  no  greater  divi- 
ftibn  in  pointing  than  a  colon,  between  any  of  its  mOmbers^ 

It  ttiay  be  of  use  here  to  give  &  specimen  of  a  long  sen-* 
tence,  broken  down  into  several  periods  \  by  which  \Ve  shall 
more  clearly  perceive  the  disadvantages  of  long'^sentences, 
htiA  how  easily  they  may  be  aitiended.  Here  follows^  the 
eentence  m  its  original  form  :  *  Thirtugh  in  yesterday's  paper 
we  showed  how  every  thing  that  ig^great,  new,  or  beautiful, 
is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with  pleasure,  we  must  own, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  ms  to  as«ign  the  necessary  cause  of 
this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the  nature  of  an 
|dea,  nor  the  substance  ofa  h\iman  soul :  and  therefore,  fof 
want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do,  in  speculations  of 
this  kind,  is,  |p  reflepton  those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are 
most  agrteeable ;  and  to  range,  under  their  proper  heads^^ 
what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being 
able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes, 
from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.' 

The  following  amendment,  besides  breaking  down  the 
peripd  into  several  sentences,  exhibits  some  other  useful 
alterations :  "  In  yesterday's  paper,  we  showed  that  every 
thing  which  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the 
iinagination  wi^h  pleasure.  We  must  own  that  it  is  impos- 
hii)le  for  us  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  be- 
cause we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the 
human  soul.  All  that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations 
of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  soul  which 
9re  most  agreeable,  and  to  range  under  proper  heads  what 
is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind." 

A  fhir2  rule  for  the  piesei-ving  the  unity  of  the  sentence, 
is,  to  keep  char  of  all  unnecessary  parentheses. 

On  some  occasions,  when  the  sense  is  not  too  long  sus- 
pended by  them,  ^nd  when  they  are  introduced  in  a  proper 
place,  they  may  add  both  to  the  vivacity  and  energy  of  the 
iientencc.  But  for  the  niosi  part  their  effect  is  ex- 
tcemely    bad.      They   are    wheels   within    wheels  5  sen- 
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fences  in  the  midst  of  setifcnces ;  the  perplexed  rnolhod  of 
dispositig  of  some  thought,  which  a  ^vriter  wants  judgment 
to  introduce  in  its  proper  place.  ' 

The  f^renthesiB  in  this  sentoiiee  is  striking  and  proper  ; 

^^  And  ivas  the  ransom  paid  ?  It  was ;  and  paid 
^  *'  (What  can  exalt  the  bounty  more  ?)  for  thee." 
But  in  the  following  sentence,  we  become  sensible  of  an 
nnpropriety  in  the  use  of  it.  "  If  your  hearts  secretly  re- 
proach you  for  the  wrong  choice  you  have  made,  (as  there 
13  twne  for  repentance  and  retreat ;  au<l  a  return  to  wistlom 
18  always  honourable,)  bethink  yourselves  that  the  evil  is 
not  irreparable."    It  would  be  much  better  to  express  in  a 

separate  sentence,the  thoughts  containedinthisparenlhcsis; 
Uuis  :  If  your  hearts  secretly  reproach  you  for  the  wron- 
choice  you  have  made,  bethink  yourselves  that  the  evil  is 
not  irreparable.  Still  Uicrc  is  time  for  repentance  and  re- 

ticat ;  and  a  return  to  wisdom  is  always  honourable." 

bee  the  Appendix  to  the  Exercises. 

en  AFTER    III. 
OF  THE  STJIENGTH  QP  A  SENTENCE. 

The  TnittD  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  is,  Sfrenrrl/, 

By  this  is  meant  such  a  disposition  and  management  of 
he  several  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out  the  sen=e 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  give  every  word  and  every 
member,  its  due  weight  and  force. 

A  sentence  may  be  clear,  it  may  also  be  compact  in  all 
>(6  parts,  or  have  the  requisite  unity,  and  yet,  by  some  eir- 
cumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  failhi  that  sf  rcn-th  of  im- 
pression  which  a  better  management  would  have  pmduced 

Iheftrst  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence 
15,  lo  prune  il  of  all  r><lmdanl  words  and  memkevs  ' 

It  IS  a  general  mK^uu,.  that  any  words  which  do  not  achJ 
some  .mportance  to  (he  meaning  of  a  sentence,  aln^.vs  in- 

jure  it.       nnrn  <jh«.,lvl  <l r-_.  ,.  .       .      .' 

"""  "-tciujc  Be  exeiettteti  with  respect  lo 

synonymous  words,  expletives,  circumlocutions,  tau(olo<>fes 
and  the  expressions  of  unnecessary  circumsla^ces.-    The' 


I 
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attention  becomes  remiss,  ^Yhen  words  are  multiplied  with 
out  a  correspondent,  multiplication   of  ideas.     "  Content 
with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it ;"  is 
better  language  than  to  say,  "  Being  content  with  deserving 
it,"  &c. 

"  In  the  Attic  Commonwealth,"  says  an  author,  "  it  was 
the  privilege  and  birthright  of  every  citizen  and  poet,  to 
rail  aloud  and  in  public,"  Better  simply  thus :  "  In  the 
Attic  commonwealth,  it  was  the  privilege  of  every  citizen 
to  rail  in  public." 

Another  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  They  returned  back 
again  to  the  same  city  from  whence  they  came  forth  ;"  in- 
stead of,  "  They  returned  to  the  city  whence  they  came." 
The  five  words,  buck,  again,  same.,  from,  andjbrlh,  are  mere 
expletives,  that  have  neither  use  nor  beauty,  and  are  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  as  encumbrances. 

The  word  but  is  offen  improperly  used  with  that  :  as, 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  Z>w/  ihol  he  seriously  means  what 
he  says."  It  is  not  only  useless,  but  cumbersome  :  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  seriously  means  what  he  says." 
By  transposing  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  we  shall  im- 
mediately perceive  the  propriety  of  omitting  this  word  : 
"  That  he  seriously  means  what  he  says,  there  can  be  no 
doubt." 

"  I  am  honestly,  seriously,  and  unalterably  of  opinion, 
that  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  incurably  and  emphati- 
cally destructive,  or  more  decisively  fatal,  to  a  kingdom,  than 
the  introduction  of  thoughtless  dissipation,  and  the  pomp  of 
lazy  luxury."  Would  not  the  full  import  of  this  noisy 
sentence  be  better  expressed  thus  :  "  I  am  of  opinion,  thjU 
notliing  is  more  ruinous  to  a  kingdom,  than  luxury  and  dis- 
sipation ." 

Some  writers  use  much  circumlocution  in  expressing  ihtih 
ideas.  A  considerable  one,  for  so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a 
nian's  wounding  himself,  says,  "  To  mangle,  or  wound,  his 
outward  form  and  constitution,  his  natural  limbs  or  body." 

But}  on  some  occasions,  circumlocution  lias  a  peculiar 
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force  ;  as. in  the  following  sentence  :  "  Sliall  not  tlie  Jiulge 
of  all  Ihe  earth  do  right  ?" 

In  the  sentences  which  follow,  the  ill  effects  of  tautology 
appear. 

"  So  it  is,  that  I  must  be  forced  to  get  home,  partly  by 
fitealth,  and  partly  by ybrcc." 

"  Never  did  Atticus  succeed  belter  in  gaining  the  itmir.f 
sal  love  and  esteem  of  all  men." 

The  subsequent  sentence  contains  several  unnecessary 
circumstances.  "  On  receiving  this  information,  he  arose, 
jvent  out,  saddled  his  horse,  mounted  him,  and  rode  to 
lown."  All  is  implied  in  saying,  "  On  receiving  tills  in- 
brmatlon,  he  rode  to  town," 

This  manner,  however,  in  a  certain  degree,  is  so  strongly 
•Jmracteristic  of  the  simple  style  of  remote  ages,  that,  in 
;»ook3  of  the  highest  antiquity,  particularly  the  Bible,  it  is 
not  at  all  ungraceful.  Of  this  kind  are  the  following  scrip- 
tural phrases.  "  He  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept.'?  "  He 
opened  his  mouth,  and  said."  It  is  true,  that,  in  strictness, 
they  are  not  necessary  to  the  narration,  but  they  are  of 
some  importance  to  the  composition,  as  bearing  the  vene- 
rable signature  of  ancient  simplicity.  It  may,  on  this  oc- 
casion, be  further  observed,  that  the  language  of  the  present 
translation  of  the  Bible,  ought  not  to  be  viewed  in  an  ex- 
ceptionable light,  though  some  parts  of  it  may  appear  to  be 
obsolete.  From  universal  admission,  this  language  has  be- 
come so  familiar  and  intelligible,  that  in  all  transcripts  and 
allusions,  except  where  the  sense  is  evidently  injured,  it 
ought  to  be  carefully  preserved.  And  it  may  also  be  justly 
remarked,  that,  on  religious  subjects,  a  frequent  recurrence 
of  scripture-language  is  attended  with  peculiar  force  and 
propriety. 

Though  it  promotes  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  to  con- 
tract a  roundabout  method  of  expression,  and  to  lop  off 
excrescences,  yet  we  should  avoid  the  extreme  of  pruning 
too  closely  :  some  leaves  should  be  left  to  shelter  and  sur- 
round the  fruit.     Even  synonymous  expressions  may,  oi), 
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some  occasions,  be  used  with  propriety.  One  is,  when  nn 
obscurer  term,  which  we  cannot  well  avoid  employing, 
needs  to  be  explained  by  one  that  is  clearer.  The  other  is, 
when  the  language  of  the  emotions  is  exhibited.  Emotion 
naturally  d\^elfs  on  its  object :  and  when  th«  "eader  also 
feels  interested,  repetition  and  synonymy  hare  frequently 
an  agreeable  effect. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  Addison,  who  de- 
lighted in  a  full  and  flowing  style,  may,  by  some  persons, 
be  deemed  not  very  exceptionable.  '^  But  there  is  nothing 
that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty, 
which  immediately  dififuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency through  the  imagination,  dnd  gives  a  finishing  to  any 
thing  that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery 
of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheer- 
fulness and  delight  through  all  its  facdilies.!'  Some  degree 
of  verbosity  may  be  discovered  in  fliese  senteftces,  as 
phrases  are  repeated  which  seem  little  more  than  the  echo 
of  one  another ;  such  As—diffimng  satisfaction  and  compla- 
cency through  Uie  imagination— striking  the  mind  with  inward 
joy— spreading  cheerfulness  and  delight  through  all  its  facul- 
ties. But,  perhaps,  some  reduntlahcy  is  more  allowable  on 
such  lively  subjects,  than  it  would  be  on  oQier  occasions. 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  rule  for  promo- 
ting the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is,  to  attend  pardctdarli/ to 
tlie  use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  arid  all  the  particles  employed 
for  transition  and  connexion. 

These  little  words,  but,  and,  or,  which,  whose,  where,  tken^  ^ 
therefore,  because,  &,c.  are  frequently  the  most  important 
words  of  any ;  they  are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  which  all 
sentences  tiirn ;  and,  of  course,  mucli  of  their  strengfli  must 
depend  upon  such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using  ihem 
are,  indeed,  so  many,  that  no  particular  system  of  rules 
respecting  them  can  be  given.   Some  observations,  tending 

to   lllllAtratfi    ihf\    nilp.     mav      finwovor      lio    mnWitrk'no/1 

WlMit  is  called  splitting  particles,  or  separating  a  prepo- 
^tion  from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  to  be  avoided. 
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As  if  I  should  sny,  »  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance 
from,  yet  it  may  often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages 
of  fortune."  Here  we  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought,  being 
obliged  to  rest  a  litlle  on  the  preposition  by  itself,  wliieb. 
at  the  same  time.  Carries  no  sijgnificancy,  till  it  is  joined  to 
lis  proper  substantive. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  re- 
lative particles,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  aa 
this:  "  There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  U3  sooner  than  the 
empty  pomp  of  language."  In  introducing  a  subject,  or 
Inymg  down  a  proposition,  to  which  we  tiemand  particular 
attention,  this  sort  of  style  is  very  proper ;  but,  on  common 
occasions,  it  is  better  to  express  ourselves  more  simply  and 
biieay  ;  "  Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  poajp 
of  language." 

Other  Writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relative, 
where  they  think  the  meaning  can  be  understood  without 
it :  83,  "  The  man  I  love  j"  "  The  dominions  we  possessed, 
and  the  conquests  we  made."    But  though  this  elliptical 
style  is  intelligible,  and  is  allowable  in  conversation  and 
epistolary  writing,  yet  in  all  writings  of  a  serious  and  digni- 
fied kind,  it  ought  to  be  avoided.     There,   the  relative 
shourd  always  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  con- 
struction filled  up.  «  The  man  whom  I  love."  «  The  domini- 
ons which  we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  which  we  made." 
With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle  and,  which  occurs 
so  frequently  in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observa- 
tions are  to  be  made.     Fir^t,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unne- 
cessary repetition  of  it  enfeebles  style.    The  following  sen- 
tence from  Sir  William  Temple,  will  serve  for  an  instance. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  refinement  of  the  French  language : 
"  The  academy,  set  up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse  The 
wits  of  that  age  and  country,  and  divert  them  from  raking 
into  his  politics  and  ministry,  brought  this  into  vogue  ;  and 
the  French  wits  Imvp-  frti-  n.Ja  i^cf  «f,^    u —  „.u_n_-  ^..       . 

_y .......  ,t,ci  «gu,   Unci!  niiUiJ^    ItirnCii 

to  the  refinement  of  their  style  and  language ;  and,  indeed, 
with  such  success,  th        can  hardly  be  equalled,  and  rui^ 
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equally  Ihrougli  their  verse  and  their  prose."  Here  are  no 
fewer  than  eight  ands  in  one  sentence.  Some  writers  often 
make  their  sentences  drag  in  this  manner,  by  a  careless 
multiplication  of  copulatives. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
though  the  natural  use  of  the  conjunction  and,  is  to  join 
objects  together,  yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction, 
we  often  mark  a  closer  connexion,  a  quicker  succession  of' 
objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted  between  them.  "  I  came, 
I  saw,  I  conquered,"  expresses  with  more  force  the  rapidity 
and  quick  succession  of  conquest,  than  if  connecting  parti- 
cles had  been  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  seek  to  prevent  a  quick 
tr/insition  from  one  object  to  anolhcr,  when  we  are  making 
some  enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  objects  should 
appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  tlie 
mind  should  rest,  for  a  moment,  on  each  object  by  itself, 
copulatives  may  be  multiplied  with  peculiar  advantage. 
As  when  .in  author  says,  "  Such  a  man  might  fall  a  victim 
to  power  ;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would  fall 
with  him."  Observe,  in  the  following  enumeration  made 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  what  additional  weight  and  distinctness 
are  given  to  each  particular,  by  the  repetition  of  a  conjunc- 
tion :  "  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  othei 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God." 

The  words  designed  to  mark  the  transition  from  one  sen 
tence  to  another,  and  the  connexion  between  sentences,  are 
sometimes  very  incorrect,  and  perform  theiT  office  in  an  im 
perfect  and  obscure  manner.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  this  kind  of  inaccuracy.  "  By  greatness,  I  do  not  mean 
the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only,  but  the  largeness  of  a 
whole  view.  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign 
country,  a  vast  uncultivated  desert,"  &tc.  The  word  such 
signifies  of  that  nature  or  quality,  which  necessarily  pre- 
supposes some  adjective  or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality 
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going  before  .o  ,vhich  i.  „fe„.  But,  i„  ,he  toregoln.  .ef 
tcnce,  here  ,s  no  .uch  a.ljoelive.  The  «„th„rl,ad  ,„okc„ 
of  gre„„e«  i„  u,e  abstract  only  ;  and,  therefore  J/n,." 
no  d.s.,nc.  antecedent  to  which  „e  can  refer  «  T^."' 
.once  would  have  been  introduced  ,vi...  ,no  Ipri  ,?  JL' 
•aymg,  To  Ms  cUm  belong,  or  under  thi.  aL;  ^'    . 

the  prospects,  &c.  ^"^  "^^  ''""«'''• 

As  conneclive  particles  arc  the  hinees    taok.   «n,i  „• 
by  -v.,ich  the  words  in  ,|,„  sa„e  clauTeT'.brcl  'u stinTe' 

...e  member  .he  members  in  ,he  same  sentence,  and  even 

luu         7  '■"  "'"  '"""'  "''""""^'  "'"  """«"  'ogether 
and  he,r  re  at.ons  sugges.ed,  so  ,hey  should  not  be  ei.he 
too  frequently  repeated,  awkwardly  exposed  to  view    " 
.nade  up  of  polysyllables,whe„  shorter  words  would  ar^el 
convey  <he  meaning.    m,vlthsla„di„g  thai,  insomud.  lh„ 
forasmucna,,furll.er,nore,&,c.   are  fediou   words   wS 
tend  (o  overload  and  perplex  a  sentence.  ' 

He  shall  conclude  this  head  with  two  remarks  on  the 

i "  that  th  z:- ""'  "•""""""«  '"^  """J"-"--  -r "«"  ■ 

s,  that  the  ,  labve  conjunctions,  (he  causal,  and  (he  disfunc 
..ye,  when  .hey  suit  the  sense,  can  more  ra  ely  be  disZed 
.v,.h  ,ban  he  copulative.    The  second  is,  ,ha^  .he  Zu  on 

01  (he  thoughts  IS  cKher  very  close,  or  very  distant     It  i, 
mosdy  in  .he  i„.er.„edia.e  cases  .'hat  .he'co:    ,  .ion 
d  emed  necessary.  When  the  connexion  in  .l.oiht  is  v"r  ' 
d.s(.„,,   (he  copula.ive  appears  absurd,  and  wh  "ve^ 
Close,  superfluous.  ^ 

I  r^-''"''  'fJ"'  ^'^"'"'i"«  "•"  ^'^«"§»^  «^  «  sentence, 
,  lo  depose  of  the  capital  rvord,  6r  rvords,  so  thai  they  may 

make  the  greatest  impression.  ^ 

That  there  are,  in  every  senlence,  such  capital  words  on 

1  w^  '"V"''"'"^  principally  rests,  every  one  must  sec  ; 

UKl  that  these  words  should  possess  a  conspicuous  and  dis 

<-ngUished  place,  is  equally  ,,Iain.    Fnr  iJr^...  ....      .'. 

us,  the  important  words  are  placed  in  the  beginning  ofTho 

«en(ence.    So  m  the  following  passages :  «  Silver  and  gold 
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Imvc  I  none  ;  but  such  as  I  have,  give  I  onto  thee,"  &u!. 
"  Your  fulhera,  where  arc  tlity  ?  nnd  the  prophets,  do  they 

live  for  ever  ?" 

Sometimes,  however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weiglit  to 
,1  sentence,  it  is  of  advftntoge  to  suspeml  the  meaning  (br  n 
little,  and  then  bring  it  out  full  at  the  close.  "  Thus,"  say* 
an  author,  "  on  whatever  side  wc  contemplate  this  ancient 
writer,  what  prittcii>aM'y  strikes  us,  is  liis  wonderful  in- 
vention." 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  placing  of  capital  words  in 
a  conspicuous  part  of  the  sentence,  tlie  natural  on^  .  :  T  our 
language  must  sometimes  be  inverted.  According  to  tliis 
natural  order,  the  nominative  has  the  first  place,  the  V(Mb 
lire  second,  and  tho  objective,  if  it  be  an  active  verb  that 
is  employed,  has  the  third.  Cit'cumstanccs  follow  the  nomi- 
native, iU  verb,  or  the  objoctive,  as  they  happen  to  belong 
to  any  of  them,  "  Diana  of  tHw  Ephesfnns  is  great,"  ii 
the  natural  order  of  the  sentence.  But  rfs  strength  is  In- 
creased by  inversion,  thus  :  "  Oreat  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians."  "  I  profess,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,"  Stc.  is 
the  natural  order  of  a  circumstance.  Inverted  thus  :  "  In 
the  ?inf^erily  of  my  heart,  I  prdfess,"  &c. 

Som«  authors  greatly  invert  the  natural  order  of  sen- 
tences ;  Ofh'Crs  write  mostly  in  a  natural  style.  Each  me- 
thod has  its  Advantages.  The  inverted  possesses  stfenglii, 
digrtity,  am!  variety  :  the  other,  more  nature,  case,  and 
simplicity.  We  shall  gfve  an  uistioice  of  each  method, 
taken  from  writers  of  considcr.''b!e  t:m-  «uice.  7''if  first  is 
of  the  mverted  order.  The  autiior  m  speaking  of  (he  misery 
of  vice.  "  This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is,  what 
of  their  own  accord,  men  readily  remark.  ^Vhcre  there  is 
this  absolute  degeneracy,  this  total  aposlacy  from  all  can- 
dour, truth,  or  equity,  (here  are  few  who  do  not  see  and 
acfcnotvledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent.  Seldom  is 
<iio  onaf>  inJaPrtnefninil  wlveti  at  vvorst.  The  misfortune  is. 
that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it 
stands  in  less  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were, 
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i'Hieed,  the  greatest  min^ry  ;  but  to  be  8o  in  a  little  degree, 
should  be  no  niiaery  or  harm  at  all.  Which,  to  afloiy.  ja 
just  a8  reasonable  a«  to  own,  th»t  it  is  the  greatest  ill  of  a 
body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  maimed  or  distorted  ;  but 
that  to  loB6  the  use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  in 
some  snigle  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least  no- 
tice. Here  is  no  violence  done  to  the  language,  though 
there  are  many  inversions. 
,    'I'J'c  following  is  an  example  of  natural  construction 

Our  sight  IS  the  most  perfect,  and  the  most  delightful,  of 
a  1  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of 
Ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired  or 
satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling 
can,  mdeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all 
other  Ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours  ;  but,  at 
the  same  tmie,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its 
operations,"  &c. 

But  whether  we  use  inversion  or  not,   and  in  whatever 
part  of  the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is 
idway,  ^  point  of  consequence,  that  these  capital  words 
should  stand  clear  and  disentangled  from  any  other  words 
that  wouhl  clog  them.     Thus,  when  there  are  any  circum- 
stances  of  time,  place,  or  other  limitations,  which  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have  connected  with 
1  .  we  must  take  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  a^  not  to  cloud 
that  pnncpal  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  circum- 
stances      This  will  be  made  clearer  by  an  example.    «  If 
whdst  they  profess  only  to  please,  they  secretly  advise,  and 
give  instruction,  they  may  now  perhaps,  as  well  as  formerly, 
be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  best  and  most  honourable 
amongauthors."  Thisis  a  well  constructed  sentence.  Itcon- 
^ins  a  greai  many  circumstances  and  adverbs  necessary 
t^Miuahiy  the  meaning ;  only,  seMly,  as  well,  perhaps,  now, 
mth  justice,  formerhj  ;  yet  these  are  placed  so  properly,  as 

neiUier  to  embarrass,  nor  \vppko«  «Ko  .^„«^^„ u.-..  .,    . 

I  ^v  hich  ,s  the  capital  object  in  it,  via.  «  being  ju.tly  esteemed 


il 
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the  best  hm\  most  honourable  among  authors,"  comes  out 
in  the  conchision  clear  and  uetached,  and  possesses  its  pro- 
per place.  See,  now,  what  v/ould  have  been  the  effect  of  a 
different  arrangement :  "  If,  whilst  they  profess  to  pleaue 
only,  they  advise  and  give  instruction  secretly,  they  may  be 
cEteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable  among  authors, 
with  justice,  perhaps,  now  as  veil  as  formerly."  Here 
we  have  precisely  tlie  same  words,  and  the  same  sense;  but 
by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  intermingled  as 
to  clog  the  capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  feeble  and 
perplexed. 

The  fourth  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  sentences, 
is,  that  a  iveaker  assertion  or  proposition  should  never  come 
after  a  stronger  one  ;  and  thaty  when  our  sentence  consists  of 
two  members,  the  longer  should,  generally,  be  the  concluding 
one. 

Thus,  to  say,  "  When  our  passions  have  forsaken  us,  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsalten  them," 
is  both  more  easy  and  more  cfear,  than  to  begin  with  the 
longer  part  of  the  proposition  :  "  We  flatter  ourselves  witli 
the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  our  passions,  when  they 
have  forsaken  us." 

In  general,  it  is  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon 
us,  and  growing  in  its  importance,  to  the  very  last  word, 
when  this  construction  can  be  managed  without  affectation. 
"  If  we  rise  yet  higher,"  says  Addison,  "  and  consider  the 
fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  different  set  of  planets  ;  and  still  dis- 
cover new  firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  further 
in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  ether ;  we  are  lost  in  such 
a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  Ihe 
magnificence  and  immensity  of  nature." 

The  fflh  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences  is,  to  avoid 
concluding  them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  incon- 
siderable word. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  not  conclude  with  any 
of  the  particles,  of,  to,  from,  tvilh,  by.    For  instance,  it  is  a 
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great  deal  belter  to  say,  "  Avarice  h  a  crime  of  which  wise 
men  arc  often  guilty,"  than  to  say,  "  Avarice  is  a  crime 
whicli  wise  men  are  often  guilty  of."  This  is  a  phraseology 
which  all  correct  writers  shun;  and  with  reason.  For  as 
the  mind  cannot  help  resting  a  little,  on  the  import  of  ihe 
word  which  closes  the  sentence,  it  must  be  disagreeable  to 
be  left  pausing  on  a  word,  which  does  not,  by  itself,  pro- 
duce any  idea. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  com- 
pound sense,  with  some  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though 
not«o  bad,  yet  still  not  proper  conclusions  of  a  period :  such 
as,  bring  about,  lay  hold  of,  come  over  io,  clear  up,  and  many 
other  of  this  kind  ;  instead  Of  which,  if  we  can  employ  a 
simple  verb,  it  always  terminates  he  sentence  with  more 
strength.  Even  the  pronoun  il,  should,  if  i)ossible,  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  conclusion :  especially  when  it  is  joined  witii  some 
of  the  prepositions ;  as,  wiih  it,  in  it,  to  it.  We  shall  be  sen- 
sible of  this  in  the  following  sentence.  «  There  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  a  move  pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration 
m  religion,  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul 
makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  ar- 
riving at  a  period  in  it."  How  much  more  agreeable  the 
sentence,  if  it  had  been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the 
word  period  ! 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase,  which  ex- 
presses a  circumstance  only,  always  appears  badly  in  the 
rear  of  a  sentence.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  following 
passage  :  «  Let  me  thercfo'-e  conclude  by  repeating,  that 
division  has  caused  all  the  mischief  we  lament ;  that  union 
alone  can  retrieve  it ;  and  that  a  great  advance  towards 
this  union,  was  the  coalition  of  parlies,  so  happily  begun, 
60  successfully  carried  on,  and  of  l?i(e  so  unaccountably 
neglected  ;  to  say  no  worse."     This  last  phrase,  "  to  say 

no  Wnrap  "  f\oi>na\nna  n    falCn.*  r^fP    «♦  4K~ 1  rt^l 

disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  requires  at- 
tention, in  order  to  adjust  them  so  as  shall  conblst  efpially 
with  the   perspicuity  and  the  strength   of  the  period--- 
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Though  necessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  irregular 
stones  in  a  building,  ^vhich  try  the  skill  of  an  artist,  wlicre 
to  place  them  with  the  least  oflFence.    But  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for 
Uicm.     Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  against  con- 
cludmg  a  period  with  an  adverb,  &c.  this  must  not  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  to  such  words,  when  the  stress  and  signi- 
ficancy  of  the  sentence  rest  chiefly  upon  them.  In  this  case 
they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  circumstances,  but  as  tlie 
principal  objects  :  as  ir  tlie  following  sentence.     «  In  their 
prosperity,  my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me,  in  their  ad 
versity,  always."     Here,  «  never"  and  "  aln-ays"  being  em- 
phatical  words,  were  to  be  so  placed  as  to  make  a  strong 
impression. 

The  sixth  rule  relating  to  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is, 
Uiat,  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two  things  are 
compared  or  contrasted  >w7/i  one  another;  where  either  a 
resemblance  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed; 
some  resemblance,  in  the  language  atid  construction,  should 
be  preserved.  For  when  the  things  themselves  correspond  to 
each  other,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  a  similar  correspond- 
ence in  the  words. 

Thus,  when  it  is  said, ''  The  wise  man  is  happy  when  lie 
gains  his  own  approbation  ;  the  fool,  when  he  recommen(l3 
himself  to  the  applause  of  those  about  him  ;»  the  opposition 
would  have  been  more  regular,  if  it  had  been  expressed 
thus  :  "  The  wise  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  ouii 
approbaMon  ;  the  fool,  when  he  gains  that  of  otliers." 

"  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues  :  an  enemy  in- 
flames his  crimes."  Better  thus  :  "  A  friend  exaggerates  a 
man's  virtues  ;  an  enemy,  his  crimes." 

The  following  passage  from  Pope's  Preface  to  liis  Horner, 
fully  excmplines  the  rule  just  given  :  "  Homer  was  the 
greater  genius  :  Virgil,  the  better  artist :  in  the  one,  wc 
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;  in  ine  oinor,  the  work.     Homer 


hurries  us  wiUi  a  comman<ling  impetuosity ;  Virgil  leads  ii3 
with  an  attractive  majesty.   Homer  scatters  with  a  generous 
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uoiner,  I,ke  (he  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  suddon 
.Z  1~!  '  oo'^'ructcd,  wheu  introduced  with 

ess  »nd  -gni- 1,;  ,^;'f^    f  '  »■«  ■»"»'  beware  of  carrying  our  attention  ,o 
J.  In  this  case       ^  ,'''"" '-V"  f"'-  ."»%''■' only  to  be  occasionally  stu- 

lea.U  to  It.    If  such  a  conslruction  as  this  be  aimed  at    ii, 
all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a  disagreeable  uniforn  'itv 
produces  a  regularly  returning  clink  fn  the  period   w  Eh 
t-res  the  ear ;  and  plainly  discovers  atfeetalion. 
The  seventh  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  and  cITeot  of 

flow,  of  lite  words  and  members.  " 

,mZll'7"'"'",T''  '"'■"'""o  sense,  yet  such  as 

nu  t  not  be  disregarded.    For,  as  long  as  sounds  arc  the 

ch  c le  or  conveyance  for  our  ideas,  there  will  be  a  ver^ 

ons,derable  connexion  between  the  idea  which  is  ZZ 

rrespond-  L^'^f  »","  "•«  '>''"'^«  of  «'e  sound  which  conveys  it  _ 

fete?.:  .r  """/T"""  "''""'■■^'  '='"'  """"^ "' '-- 

'■■       u Tds     Th.  .'  '^  ',"'""'  °^  '■''^"'  ■""»  "-"Sreeable 

sounds.    The  ra,„d  revolts  at  such  sounds,  and  U.e  im- 

™s,.o„  of  the  sentiment  must  consequently  Le  weakcne" 
The  observations  which  we  have  to  make  on  this  suWec I 
respect  the  choice  of  words;  their  arrangement ;  thetde; 
.  d  d,spos.t,on  of  the  members;  and  the  caden^  or  c  o« 
Di  sentences.  ■^•^ow 

We  begin  with  the  choice  of  words.  It  is  evident,  that 
»o.ds  are  most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  when  they  are  com- 
'osed  of  smooth  and  liquM  sounds,  in  which  (here  is  a  pro- 
er  mtermtxture  of  vowels  and  consonants  ;  wHhout  too 
nai.y  harsh  consonants  rubbing  against  each  other ;  or  too 
.,  .n  v„,v..=  „,  succession,  lo  cause  a  hiatus,  or  (lis- 
S'-eeable  aperture  of  the  mouth. 

It  may  ahv.ys  be  assumed  as.a  principle,  that  whatever 
^^mU  arc  difficult  in  uronunciatior.  e^o  in  the  same  pre 
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nortion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear,    Vowels  give  softness  ; 
consonants,  strength  to  the  sound  of  words.     The  melody 
of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  each  ;  and  the  con- 
struction will  be  hurt,  will  be  rendered  either  grating  or  ef- 
feminate, by  an  excess  of  either.     Long  words  arc  com- 
monly more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  monosyllables.  They 
please  it  by  the  composition  or  succession  of  sounds  whicii 
they  present  to  it ;  and  accordingly,  the  most  harmonious 
languages  abound  most  in  them.    Among  words  of  any 
length,  those  are  the  most  melodious,  which  do  not  run 
wholly  either  upon  long  or  short  syllables,  but  are  com 
posed  of  an  intermixture  of  them  :  such  as,  repent,  profess, 
vowerful,  velocity,  celeHly,  vukpendcnt,  impetuosity.        ^ 

If  we  would  speak  forcibly  and  effectually,  we  mustavoid 

the  use  of  such  words  as  the  following ;  1.  Such  as  are  com- 

,M)sed  of  words  already  compounded,  the  several  parts  of 

which  a*re  not  easily,  and  therefore  not  closely  united : 

as  «  Unswcessfiilness,  mrongheadedness,  tenderheartedness  : 

2.  Such  as  have  the  syllables  which  immediately  fallow  the 

accented  syllable,  crowded  with  consonants  that  do  not 

easily  coalesce  ;  as,  "  questionless,  chroniclers,  convenli- 

clers  •"  3.  Such  as  have  too  many  syllables  following  the 

accented  syllable :  as,   «  Primanly,  cursorily,  summardy 

peremptoriness  :"  4.  Such  as  have  a  short  or  unaccented 

syllable  repeated,  or  followed  by  another  short  or  unac 

•    cented  syllable  very  much  resembling :  as,  «  Ho%  sdldi 

latdily,  fairiery:^    A  little  harshness,  by  the  collision  o 

consonants,  which  nevertheless  our  organs  find  no  ditficultj 

in  articulating,  and  which  do  not  suggest  to  the  hearer  the 

disagreeable  idea  either  of  precipitation  or  of  stararaering 

is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  reason  for  suppressing  a  usefu 

term.    The  words  hedg%Jledg%  rvedg%drudg%grudg\ 

adiiuls:%  which  some  have  thought  very  offensive,  are  n( 

.vnn«Pil  to  the  obiections  which  lie  against  the  words  aboT 

mentioned.    We  should  not  do  well  to  introduce  such  har 

and  strong  sounds  too  frequently  ;  but  when  they  arc  use 

sparingly  and  properly,  they  have  even  a  good  effect.  The, 
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contribute  to  that  variety  in  sound  which  is  aJvaulageous  to 
language. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results 
from  a  proper  arrangement  of  words,  is  a  point  of  greater 
nicely.     For,  let  Ihe  words  themselves  be  ever  so  well 
chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed,  the 
melody  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost,  or  greatly  im[)aired. 
That  (his  is  the  case,  the  learners  will  perceive  by  the  follow- 
ing examples.  "  Pleasures  simple  and  moderate  always  are 
the  best :"  it  would  be  better  to  say,  "  Simple  and  moderate 
pleasures  are  always  the  best."    "  Office  or  rank  may  be 
the  recompense  of  intrigue,  versatility,  or  flattery  j"  better 
thus,  "  Rank  or  office  may  be  the  recompense  of  flattery, 
versatility,  or  intrigue."    "  A  great  recommendation  of  the 
guidance  offered  by  integrity  to  us,  is,  that  it  is  by  all  men 
easily  understood  :"  better  in  this  form  ;    "  It  is  a  great  re- 
commendation of  the  guidance  offered  to  us  by  integrity, 
that  it  is  easily  understood  by  all  men."    In  the  following 
examples,  the  words  are  neither  selected  nor  arranged,  so 
as  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  effect     "  If  we  make  the 
bes-t  of  our  life,  it  is  but  as  a  pilgrimage,  with  dangers  sur- 
rounding it :"  better  thus,  "  Our  life,  at  the  best,  is  a  pil- 
grimage, and  dangers  surround  it."    «  We  see  that  we  are 
encumbered  with  difficulties,  which  we  cannot  prevent :" 
better,  «  We  perceive  ourselves  involved  in  difficulties  that 
cannot  be  avoided."    «  It  is  plain  to  any  one  who  views  the 
subject,  even  slightly,  that  there  is  nothing  here  that  is  with- 
out allay  and  pure  :"  improved  by  this  form  ;  "  It  is  evi- 
dent to  the  slightest  inspection,  that  nothing  here  is  unal- 
layed  and  pure." 

We  may  take,  for  an  instance  of  a  sentence  remarkably 
harmonious,  the  following  from  Milton's  Treatise  on  Edu- 
cation :  «  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  in- 
deed, at  the  first  ascent ;  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  fuH 
if  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side, 
ttiat  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming."  Every 
thing  in  this  sentence  conspires  to  promote  the  harmony. 
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The  woriU  are  well  chosen  ;  full  of  liquids,  and  soft  sounds ; 
iaborlousy  smooth,  green,  goodly,  melodious,  charming  ;  and 
these  words  so  artfully  arranged,  that  were  we  to  alter  the 
situation  of  any  one  of  them,  we  should,  presently,  be  sen- 
sible of  the  melody's  suflfering. 

To  promote  this  harmonious  arrangement  of  words,  the 
following  general  directions  will  be  found  of  some  use. 
Ist,  When  the  preceding  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  let  the 
subsequent  one  begin  with  a  consonant ;  and  vice  versd.  A 
true  friend,  a  cruel  enemy,  are  smoother  and  easier  to  the 
voice,  than  a  true  union,  a  cruel  destroyer.    But  when  it  is 
more  perspicuous  or  convenient,  for  vowels  or  consonants 
to  end  one  word  and  begin  the  next,  it  is  proper  that  the 
vowels  be  a  long  and  short  one  ;  and  that  the  consonants 
be  either  a  liquid  and  a  mute,  or  liquids  of  different  sorts  : 
thus,  a  lovely  offspring ;  a  purer  design  ;  a  calm  retreai ;  are 
more  fluent  than,  a  happy  union,  a  brief  petition,  a  cheap 
triumph,  a  putrid  distemper,  a  calm  matron,  a  clean  nurse. 
77rom  these  examples,  the  student  will  perceive  the  impor- 
tance of  accurately  understanding  the  nature  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  liquids  and  mutes ;  with  the  connexion 
and  influence  which  subsist  amongst  them.  2d,  In  general, 
a  considerable  number  of  long  or  short  words  near  one  ano- 
ther should  be  avoided.    "  Disappointment  in  our  expec- 
tations is  wretchedness  :"  better  thus  ;  "  Disappointed  hope 
is  misery."  "  No  course  of  joy  can  please  us  long  :"  belter, 
«  No  course  of  enjoyment  can  delight  us  long."     A  suc- 
cession of  words  having  the  same  quantity  in  the  accented 
syllables,  whether  it  be   long  or  short,   should  also  be 
avoided,  "  James  was  needy,  feeble,  and  fearful :"  improved 
thus,  "  Jamps  was  timid,  feeble,  and  destitute."     "  They 
could  not  be  happy  ;  for  he  was  silly,  pettish,  and  sullen  :" 
better  thus ;  "  They  could  not  be  happy  ;  for  he  was  simple, 
peevish,  and  gloomy."     3d,  Words  which  begin  alike,  or 
end  alike,  must  not  come  together  ;  and  the  last  syllable  of 
the  preceding  word,  should  not  be  the  same  as  the  first  syl- 
lable of  the  subsequent  one.    It  is  not  so  pleasing  and  har- 
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monious  to  say,  «  This  is  a  convenient  contrivance  •"  «  He 
.8  an  indulgent  parent;"  "She  behaves  with  unifo'rm  for- 
mal.ty ;"  as,  «  This  is  a  useful  contrivance  ;"  «  He  is  akin  I 
parent ;"  "  She  behaves  with  unvaried  formality  " 

^^  e  proceed  to  consider  the  members  of  a  sentence,  with 
regard  to  harmony.    They  should  not  be  too  long,  nor  dis- 
propor  jonate  to  each  other.  When  they  have  a  regular  and  ' 
proportional  division,  they  are  much  easier  to  the  voice,  are 
more  clearly  understood,  and   better  remembered,  than 
when  fh.s  rule  is  not  attended  to:  for  whatever  tires  the 
.  vo.ce,  and  offends  the  ear,  is  apt  to  mar  the  strength  of  the 
expression  and  to  degrade  the  sense  of  the  author.    And 
llus  ,s  a  sufficient  ground  for  paying  attention  to  the  order 
and  proportion  of  sei>te«ces,  and  the  different  parts  of  which 
they  consist.    The  following  passage  exhibits  sentences  in 
winch  the  different  members  are  proportionally  arranged. 

lemple,  speaking  sarcastically  of  man,  says  ;  "But  hi. 
pride  ,s  greater  than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in 
knowledge  he  supplies  by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked 
about  h.m  as  far  as  he  can,  he  concludes  there  is  no  more 

bottor'n'.'''''  ''"  ''  ''  "'^  ^"'  ^^  ^^^  ''"^'  '''  i«  «t  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  when  he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure 

none  ever  dul,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better,  or  beyond  it.    His 

own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of  truth ; 

Here  every  thmg  .s  at  once  easy  to  the  breath,  grateful  to 
the  ear  and  intelligible  to  the  understanding.  See  another 
-ample  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  nthand  is'h  verses  of  the 
Scl  chapter  of  the  prophet  Habakkuk.    We  may  remark 

c.allj  of  the  Psalms,  abounds  with  instances  of  an  harmo- 

In  the  followmg  quotation  from  Tillotson,  we  shall  be 

r!.r_^^'^«^  -  ^^-^  -^^  <«^-nt  fr^rtliat :?  the' 

si'n^sV^tirn-"""*  "™'  *''-«"--' ««-^erning  the  ea- 
sinessof  the  D.vme  commands,  does  all  along  suppose  and 
acknowledge  the  difficulties  of  iUo  first  entrance  l^on  a  - 
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ligious  course  ;   except  only  in  those  persons  who  have  had 
||    [  the  happiness  to  be  trained  up  to  religion,  by  the  easy  and 

insensible  degrees  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  education."  Here 
there  is  some  degree  of  harshness  and  unpleasantness,  ow- 
ing principally  to  this,  that  there  is  properly  no  more  than 
one  pause  or  rest  in  the  sentence,  falling  betwixt  the  two 
members  into  which  it  is  divided  :  each  of  which  is  so  long 
as  to  occasior  a  considerable  stretch  of  the  breath  in  pro- 
nouncing it. 

With  respect  to  the  cadence  or  close  of  a  sentence,  care 
should  be  taken,  that  it  be  not  abrupt,  or  unpleasant.  The 
following  instances  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  propriety 
of  some  attention  to  this  part  of  the  rule.  "  Virtue,  dili- 
gence, and  industry,  joined  with  good  temper  and  prudence, 
are  prosperous  in  general."  It  would  be  better  thus  :  "  Vir- 
tue, diligence,  and  industry,  joined  with  good  temper  and 
prudence,  have  ever  been  found  the  surest  road  to  prosperi- 
ty." An  author  speaking  of  the  Trinity,  expresses  himself 
thus :  "  It  is  a  mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth 
of,  and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of"  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  with  this  transposition :  "  It  is  a  myste- 
ry, the  truth  of  which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of 
which  we  humbly  adore." 

In  order  to  give  a  sentence  this  proper  close,  the  longest 
member  of  it,  and  the  fullest  words,  should  be  reserved  to 
the  conclusion.  But  in  the  distribution  of  the  members,  and 
in  the  cadence  of  the  period,  as  well  as  in  the  sentences 
themselves,  variety  must  be  observed ;  for  the  mind  soon 
tires  with  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  tone. 
f  Though  attention  to  the  words  and  members,  and  the 
close  of  sentences,  must  not  be  neglected,  yet  it  must  also 
be  kept  within  proper  bounds.  Sense  has  its  ownjiarmony ; 
and  in  no  instance  should  perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength 
of  sentiment,  be  sacrificed  to  sound.  All  unmeaning  words, 
introduced  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill  up  the  melo- 
dy, are  great  blemishes  in  writing.  They  are  childish  and 
tririal  ornaments,  by  which  a  sentence  always  loses  more 
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in  point  of  weight,  than  it  can  gain  by  such  additions  to  iU 
sound.     See  the  Odavo  Grammar,  on  this  cfiapler. 
See  also  the  Appendix  to  the  Exercises. 

CHAPTER    IV.  ^ 

OF   FIGURES    OP    SPEECH. 

The  FOURTH  requisite  of  a  perfect  sentence,  ia  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  Figures  of  Speech. 

As  figurative  language  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
sentence ;  and,  when  properly  employed,  confers  beauty 
and  strength  on  composition ;  some  knowledge  of  it  ap- 
pears to  be  indispensable  to  the  scholars,  who  are  learning 
to  form  their  sentences  with  perspicuity,  accuracy,  and 
force.  We  shall,  therefore,  enumerate  the  principal  figures, 
and  give  them  some  explanation. 

In  general.  Figures  of  Speech  imply  some  departure 
from  simplicity  of  expression ;  the  idea  which  we  mean  to 
convey  is  expressed  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  some 
circumstance  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  im- 
pression more  strong  and  vivid.    When  I  say,  for  instance, 
«  That  a  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversi- 
ty ;»  I  just  express  my  thoughts  in  the  simplest  manner 
possible  :   but  when  I  say,  «  To  the  upright  there  ariseth 
light  in  darkness  ;"  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a 
figurative  style;  a  new  circumstance  is  introduced;  "  light," 
is  put  in  the  place  of  «  comfort,"  and  «  darkness"  is  used 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  adversity.    In  the  same  manner,  to 
say,  "  It  is  impossible,  by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  ex: 
plorethe  Divine  Nature  fully,"  is  to  make  a  simple  propo- 
sition :  but  when  we  say,  «  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find 
out  the  Lord?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?»  this  introduces  a  figure 
into  style ;  the  proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but 
with  it  admiration  and  astonishment. 
But,  though  fiirures  imnlv  a  dnvinHnn  <Vr>m  »rK«f  ^...  u. 

—  '^  t     ar      -• -—--w..-    ....«««     rrsxttt.    ZtlSZT    UX! 

reckoned  the  moat  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence 
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to  conclude,  that  they  imply  any  thing  uncommon,  or  un- 
natural. On  many  occaaions,  they  are  both  the  most  na- 
tural, and  the  moat  common  method  of  uttering  our  senli- 
me^s.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  compose  any  discourse 
without  using  them  often  ;  nay,  there  are  few  sentences  of 
considerable  length,  in  which  there  does  not  occur  some 
expression  that  may  be  termed  a  figure.  This  being  the 
case,  we  may  see  the  necessity  of  some  attention,  in  order 
to  understand  their  nature  and  use. 

At  the  first  rise  of  language,  men  would  begin  with  giving 
names  to  the  dilTerent  objects  which  they  discerned,  or 
thought  of.  The  stock  of  words  would,  then,  be  very  small. 
As  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance  with  ob- 
jects increased,  their  store  of  names  and  words  would  also 
increase.  But  to  the  vast  variety  of  objects  and  ideas,  no 
language  is  adequate.  No  language  is  so  copious,  as  to  have 
a  separj^te  word  for  every  separate  idea.  Men  naturally 
sought  to  abridge  this  labour  of  multiplying  words  without 
end  ;  and,  in  order  to  lay  less  burden  on  their  memories, 
made  one  word,  which  they  had  already  appropriated  to  a 
certain  idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or 
object,  between  which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found, 
or  fancied,  some  relation.  The  names  of  sensible  objects, 
were  the  words  moat  early  introduced ;  and  were,  by 
degrees,  extended  to  those  mental  objects,  of  which  men 
had  more  obscure  conceptions,  and  to  which  they  found  it 
more  difficult  to  assign  distinct  r>ames.  They  borrowed, 
therefore,  the  name  of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their  ima- 
gination found  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  o(  a  piercing 
judgment,  and  a  clear  head ;  a  soft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rough 
or  a  smooth  behaviour.  We  s?iy,  injiamed  by  anger,  wanned 
by  love,  swelled  with  pride,  mellcd  into  giief ;  and  these  are 
almost  the  only  significant  v/ords  which  wc  have  for  such 
ideas. 

The  principal  advantages  of  figures  of  speech,  are  the  two 
following. 

First,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious< 
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By  their  means.  wor.ls  aud  phrases  are  muUiplied,  for  ex 

diffoence,;  the  meest  .hades  and  colours  of  thought: 

aione,  without  assistance  from  Tropes 

J^'ofyrrUcy  frequently  glvo  us 'a  much  clearer  and 

Ze  if  ;  :"'  """  "'  '""  """^"""  ""•i-'.  ">"o  «ve  could 
■Z'         '""«  ""F^Bsed  in  simple  terras,  and  divested  of 
s  accessory  .dea.  By  a  well  chosen  figure,  even  conviction 
.s  a  sisled,  ami  the  impression  of  a  truth  upon  the  mind 
made  more  hvely  and  forcible  than  it  would  otherw.-rbe 
We  perceive  tins  in  U,e  following  illustration  of  Young  : 

iient  that  ren.lers  it  nni)ure  and  noxious  :"  and  in  this  in- 

send  up  infatuating  fumes  to  the  head."    An  image  that 
presents  so  much  congruity  between  a  moral  and  a  sensible 

«tat  the  author  asserts,  and  to  induce  belief. 

Having  considered  the  general  nature  of  figures,  we  pro- 
ceed next  .0  particularise  such  of  them  as  are  of  he  mTt 
ZTr'  rV'^"""^'  A"»S-y.  Comparison,  Me"- 
ZZ'tlr  I  ;  '^'^''"""■"=''"»"'  Apostrophe,  Antithesi,, 
luleiiogalion,  Exclamation,  Amplification  or  Climax,  &c. 

A  Metaphor  is  a  figure  founded  entirely  on  tlie  resem- 
blance  Which  one  object  bears  to  another.  Hence,  it  is  muS. 
allied  to  simile  or  comparison,  and  is  indeed  no  other  than  a 
comparison,  expressed  in  an  abridged  form.    AVhln  Isay 

nilllnr-r"'  '"'""'"•  "  ""'  ■"=  ■"""""^  "'o  »ta'c,  like  a 
pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice,"  I  fairtv 
mn^ce  a  comparison  :  but  when  I  say  of  such  a  minis^t 
Ihat  he  IS  the  pillar  of  Uie  state,"  it  now  becomes  a  me 
taphor.  In  me  latter  case,  the  comparison  between  he  ml 

-vl7tl: '  !r ''  '"T '"  ""^  •"""  ■'  ■"" "  '^  -p--^ 

WUnOUt  anv  of  thfi  urr»r»!o  iKo*  .1 i. . 

rru     <•  II      •     "  —  •■  "'"'^  ""^""i^- uomparibou. 
Ihe  followmg  are  examples  of  metaphor  taken  from 
feonpture  :  "  J  .ill  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire  round  abou^ 
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and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midBt  of  her."  "  Thou  art  my 
rock  and  my  fortress."  "  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet, 
and  a  light  (o  my  path." 

Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  metaphors. 

1 .  Metaphors,  as  well  as  other  Jigures,  should,  on  no  occo' 
sian,  be  stuck  on  profusely  ;  and  should  always  be  such  as  ac- 
cord with  Vie  strain  of  our  sentiment.  The  latter  part  of  the 
following  passage,  from  a  late  historian,  h,  in  this  respect, 
very  exceptionable.  He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous 
act  f^  parliament  against  irregular  marriages  in  England. 
"  The  bill,"  says  he,  "  underwent  a  great  number  of  altera- 
tions and  amendments,  which  were  not  clTected  without 
violent  contest.  At  length,  however,  it  was  floated  through 
both  houses  on  the  tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into 
the  safe  harbour  of  royal  approbation." 

2.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance,  which  is  the 
Joundation  nfthc  metaphor,  be  clear  and  prrspicuotis,  notfar- 
Jetched,  nor  difficult  to  discover.     The  transgression  of  thia 

rule  makes  what  are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors  ; 
which  are  displeasing,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and 
instead  of  illustrating  the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and 
intricate. 

3.  In  the  tliird  place,  we  should  be  careful,  in  the  con- 
duct of  metaphors,  never  to  Jumble  metaphorical  and  plain 
language  together.  An  author,  addressing  himself  to  the 
king,  says  : 

To  thee  the  world  its  present  homage  pays  ; 
The  harvest  early,  but  mature  tlie  praise. 

It  is  plain,  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice 
of  an  improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said, 

The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  crop  ; 
and  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  had  be- 
gun. Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employ- 
ing the  literal  word  "  praise,"  when  we  were  expecting 
something  that  related  to  the  harvest,  the  figure  is  broken, 
And  the  two  members  of  the  sentence  have  no  suitable  cor. 
respondence  to  each  other. 
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4.  We  should  avoid  making  two  inconsistent-metaphors 
meet  on  one  object.  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor, 
and  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  misapplications  of  this 
figure.  One  may  be  "  sheltered  under  the  patronage  of  a 
great  man  :"  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  say,  "  sheltered  un- 
der the  mask  of  dissimulation :"  as  a  mask  conceaJs,  bui 
does  not  shelter.    Addison  in  his  letter  from  Italy,  says- 

I  bridit  in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain. 

That  longs  to  launck  into  a  bolder  strain. 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled  ;  but  when 
»ve  speak  of  launching,  we  make  it  a  ship  ;  and  by  no  force 
of  imagination,  can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship 
at  one  moment ;  bridled,  to  hinder  it  from  launching. 

The  same  author,  elsewhere,  says,  "  There  is  not  a  single 
view  of  human  nature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  seeds  of  pride."  Observe  the  incoherence  of  the  things 
here  joined  together;  making  a  view  extinguish,  and  extin- 
guish seeds. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so  (hey  should 
not  be  crowded  together  on  the  same  object ;  for  the  mind 
has  difficulty  in  passing  readily  through  many  different 
views  of  the  same  object,  presented  in  quick  succession. 

The  last  rule  concerning  metaphors,  is,  that  they  be  not 
too  far  pursued.    If  the  resemblance,  on  which  the  figure  is 
founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and  carried  into  all  its  minute 
circumstances,  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  grows  weary 
of  this  stretch  of  fancy ;  and  we  render  our  discourse  ob- 
scure.   This  is  called  straining  a  inetaphor.    Authors  of  a 
lively  and  strong  imagination  are  apt  to  run  into  this  exu- 
berance of  metaphor.     When  they  hit  upon  a  figure  that 
pleases  them,  they  are  loth  to  part  with  it,  and  frequently 
continue  it  so  long,  as  to  become  tedious  and  intricate.  We 
may  observe,  for  instance,  how  the  following  metaphor  is 
spun  out. 

Thy  tlioughls  are  vagabonds  ;  all  outward  bound, 

'Mi<ist  sands,  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  pleasure  i 

If  tjain'd,  doar  bought ;  and  better  miss'd  than  gain'd 
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Faucj:  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore. 
Thy  caigo hv'mg  ;  and  pestilent  e  the  prize  : 
Then  such  a  thirst,  insatiable  thirst,  ^ 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more  ; 
Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sense  is  tired. 
An  Allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  metaphor  continued ; 
since  it  is  the  representation  of  some  one  thing  by  another 
that  resembles  it,  and  which  is  made  to  stand  for  it.  We 
may  take  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine  example  of  an 
allegory,  in  the  80th  psalm  ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine  :  and  the  figure  is 
carried  throughout  with  great  exactness  and  beauty.  "  Thou 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  hast  cast  out  \he 
heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparcdst  room  before  it ; 
and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land. 
The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it:  and  the 
bouglis  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out 
her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river. 
Why  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  they 
which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ?  The  boar  out  of  the 
wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  de- 
vour it.  Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  look 
down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine  !"  See 
also  Ezekiel,  xvii.  22 — ^24. 

The  first  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  alle- 
gory, is,  Ihat  the  Jiguralive  and  the  literal  jncaniug  be  not 
mixed  inconsistently  together.  Indeed,  all  the  rules  that 
were  given  for  metaphors,  may  also  be  applied  to  allegories, 
on  account  of  the  affinity  they  bear  to  each  other.  The 
only  material  difference  between  them,  besides  the  one  be- 
ing short  and  the  other  being  prolonged,  is,  that  a  metaphor 
always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connected  with 
it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning :  as,  when  I  say, 
"  Achilles  was  a  lion  ;"  «  An  able  minister  is  the  pillar  of 
the    state  :"  the  "  linn"  Hml    iho.  «  «;iion'»  o»«  „,.a:„:_„if„ 

interpreted  by  the  mention  of  «  Achilles"  and  the  "minis- 
ter," which  I  join  to  them ;  but  nn  allegory  is,  or  m&y  he, 
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<.ll«;ved  to  stand  less  connected  with  the  literal  ir.eani'n-, 
ho  .nerprclalion  not  being  so  directly  pointed  out,  but  iel 
to  our  own  reflection.  ' 

Allegory  was  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instruction 
■n  ancent  times  ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parable,  ire 
no  0.  ,er  than  allegories.     By  words  and  actions  a.tribu  e, 

fig"red  ;  and  what  we  call  the  moral,  is  the  unfigured  sense 
or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  sure.i  sense 

tw^  .^".'T™"  "■•«""V.,is,when  the  resemblance  between 
moretm  h"  T"'''"  '"  •^"""'  "'"'  g™-'"'^  Pu-ued 

U  .ssafd  -  r  """r  "'''"'«'»?'■<''  "O"""-  :  a.  when 

IS  said,"  Ihe  aehons  of  princes  are  like  those  great  rivers 

Ke  course  of  ,vhich  everyone  beholds,  but  their  springs' 

have  been  seen  by  few."    "  As  the  mountains  are  roun^ 

abo     Jerusalem,  so  U,e  Lord  is  roundabout  his  people." 

B  held,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 

»nd  as  the  dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion." 
whfd,',l,-"'-r  "'"'''  figure  arises  from  the  illustration 
from  the  clearer  v,ew  which  it  presents  ;  or  the  more  slron,^ 

run',":;':': ;;  '"^'"'- """-  "-=  --'"•  «^--™ 

oueu  01  t  „  the  followmg  instance.    The  author  is  exulain 
...g     e . hstmction  between  the  powers  of  sense  and  ima'       . 
•on  m  the  human  mind,    "  As  wax,"  says  he, "  would  not 

.ZV^,  r  "'''""  "= '»  ^•'"'i™  Ihe  impression,  the 
ame  holds  of  the  soul  with  respect  .0  sense  a'^^.d  imagil  ! 
on.  Sense  ,s  >ts  receptive  power ;  imagination,  its  reten- 
s  wax  l:^  I   'T  "",'"'"'  '"'"Sin^Uon,  it  would  not  be 

talv,„»d  ?  '  "■""''  """■«"  "" '"'P"'^»»ns  are  in- 
8  ant  y  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made.  Ihev  ar.  in- 
suimiy  lost."  •       -  "^ 

eejld"""'";:"""'  "'  '""  ""'•"''  «■"=  ""''«"<«ndi„g  is  con- 
o  be  T  T'  """'  ""■  '"""y  ■■  »■■■•*  "'"'"'ore  the  rule, 
<o  be  observed,  with  respect  to  them,  are,  that  they  be 
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clear,  and  that  they  be  useful ;  that  they  lend  lo  render  our 
conception  of  the  principal  object  more  distinct  ;  and  that 
tiiey  do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it  with  any 
false  light.  We  should  always  remember  that  similes  are 
not  arguments.  However  apt  they  may  be,  they  do  no 
more  than  explain  the  writer's  sentiments,  they  do  not  prove 
them  to  be  founded  on  truth. 

Comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded  on  likenesses  which 
are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting, 
strain  the  mind  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  compa- 
rison which,  in  the  principal  circumstances,  carries  a  suffi- 
ciently near  resemblance,  may  become  unnatural  and  ob- 
scure, if  pushed  too  far.  Nothihg  is  more  opposite  to  the 
design  of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a  great  number  of 
coincidences  in  minute  points,  merely  to  show  how  far  the 
writer's  ingenuity  can  stretch  Ihe  resemblance. 

A  Metonymy  is  founded  on  (he  several  relations,  of  caus^ 
and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign  and  thing  signified. 
When  we  say  ;  "  They  read  Blilton,"  the  cause  is  put  instead 
of  the  effect ;  meaning  "  Milton's  works."  On  the  other 
hand,  when  it  is  said,  "  Gray  hairs  should  be  respected,"  we 
put  the  effect  for  the  cause,  meaning  by  "  gray  hairs,"  old 
age.  "  The  kettle  boils,"  is  a  phrase  where  the  name  of 
(he  container  is  substituted  for  that  of  the  thing  contained. 
"  To  assume  the  sceptre"  is  a  common  expression  for  en- 
tering on  royal  authority  ;  the  sign  being  put  for  the  thing 
signified. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ; 
a  genus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus  ;  in  general, 
when  any  thing  less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  pre- 
cise object  meant ;  the  figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche  or 

Cnmnrphprision.     It  is  verv  common,  for  instance,  to  de- 

i  ■  - -  - .  -  -  If 

scribe  a  whole  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it :  as 
when  we  say  :  "  A  fleet  of  twenty  saiV,"  in  the  place  of 
".s/ttp5;"  when  we  use  the  "  head'^  for  the  "  person"  the 
"  jiauea"  for  the  "sea."  In  like  manner,  an  attribute  may  he 
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put  for  a  subject:  as, "  Youth"  for  the  "young  »  (he  "dren"- 

Pcrsomjlcation  or  Prosopopoeia,  is  that  figure  bv  which 
u.  a  tn  ute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects,  'k'  ' 
of  h  s  figure  IS  very  natural  and  extensive :  there  is  a  won- 
derful   proneness  in   human  nature,   under   emotion    to 

?o:r:"t^!^"^-  ?- :-  -y'  "^^«  —  '^- 

?    'u     '       ^  ^^'"'  '"''^''  '^'^^  plenty;"  when  wo 
«""?''"'  '^-S-^/...,''  or,  "  a  crease's  be;  g 
decafful;     such   expressions  show  the  facility  with  which 
he  rmnd  can  accommodate  the  properties  of  living  croa- 
ures  to  things  that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abstract  concep  i^s 
of  Its  own  forming.     The  following  are  striking  examples 
from  the  Scriptures:  "  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egyp    the 
house  of  Judah  from  a  people  of  strange  language  ,'"^'0   L 
saw  It.  and  fled:  Jordan  was  driven  back !  Ihe  mountains 
skipped  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs.    Wh  I 
a. led   hee,  O  thou  seal  that  thou  fleddest?  Thou  Jor^    . 
tl^t  thou  wast  driven  back  1  Ye  mountains,  that  ye  sk   ' 
pedhke  rams;  and  ye  little  hills,  like  lambs  ?  Trembe 

"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  <.Jad  Cor 
WU  ^"^"i'^^^-^^  ^^«"  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  o  e  > 
Mi  ton  thus  describes  the  immediate  effects  of  eatir^e 
forbidden  fruit.    Terror  produces  the  fi«-ure 
Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again- 
f?>  pangs,  and  natine  gave  a  second  groan  ; 
Sky  o,,vd.  and  niutt'rlns  thunder,  sonic  sad  drop, 
"ept,  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin. 
The  impatience  of  Adam  to  know  his  origin,  is  sunnosPd 
to  prompt  the  personification  of  all  the  obi:ct   he  behe, 
'n  order  to  procure  information.  ^ '' 

'i'hou  sun,  said  I,  fair  light ! 
And  thou  enlighten'd  earth,  so  fresh  and  gay  ! 
re  hdls  and  dale.,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  pFairn. 
And  ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures.  toM. 
KcU,  If  y<,„  saw,  liow  camo  I  thus,  how  hero  f 
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We  shall  give  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  this  figure, 
from  bishop  Sherlock.  He  has  beautifully  personified  na 
tural  religion  :  and  we  may  perceive,  in  the  personification, 
the  spirit  and  grace  which  the  figure,  when  well  conducted, 
bestows  on  discourse.  The  author  is  comparing  together 
our  Saviour  and  Mahomet.  "  Go  (says  he)  to  your  Natural 
Religion  :  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  ar- 
rayed in  armour  and  biood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils 
of  thousands  who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.  Show  her 
the  cities  which  he  set  in  flames,  the  countries  which  he 
ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  (he  miserable  distress  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  siie  has  viewed  him  in  this 
scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirement;  show  her  the  Prophet's 
chamber ;  his  concubines  and  his  wives  ;  and  let  her  hear 
him  allege  revelation,  and  a  Divine  command,  to  justify 
his  adultery  and  lust." 

"  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the 
blessed  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons 
of  men.  Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies  ;  let 
her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  and 
supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  V'.ew  his 
poor  fare;  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  attend 
him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which 
he  endured  the  scoffs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead 
her  to  his  cross  ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death, 
and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors;  *  Father,  for- 
give them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.' — When  Na- 
tural Religion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask  her,  which  is  the 
Prophet  of  God  ? — But  her  answer  we  have  already  had, 
when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the 
Centurion,  who  attended  at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke, 
and  said,  *  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.'  "  This  is 
nir>|>fi  thRn  ele*'"ant  -  it  is  trulv  Bublimc:  The  whole  nassas!? 
is  animated ;  and  the  Figure  rises  at  the  conclusion,  wher 
Natural  Religion,  who,  before,  was  only  a  spectator,  is  ir- 
troduced  as  speaking  by  the  Centurion's  voice. 
'  _  "ipbis  figure  of  speech  is  sometimes  very  improp 
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extravagantly  applied.  A  capital  error  in  personifying  ob- 
ject3,  is,  to  deck  them  with  fantastic  and  trifling  circum- 
stances. A  practice  of  tliis  sort  dissolves  the  potent  charm, 
which  enchants  and  deceives  the  reader  ;  and  either  leaves 
him  dissatisfied,  or  excites,  perhaps,  his  risibility. 

Another  error,  frequent  in  descriptive  personifications, 
consists  in  introducing  them,  when  the  subject  of  discussion 
is  destitute  of  dignity,  and  the  reader  is  not  prepared  to  relish 
them.  One  can  scarcely  peruse,  with  composure,  the  fol- 
lowing use  of  this  figure.  It  is  the  language  of  our  elegant 
poet  Thomson,  who  thus  personifies  and  connects  the  bodily 
appetites,  and  their  gratifications. 

Then  sated  Hunger  bids  his  brother  Thirst 
Produce  the  mighty  bowl  : 
Nor  wanting  is  the  brown  October,  drawn 
Mature  and  perfect,  from  his  dark  retreat 
Of  thiity  years  :  and  now  his  honest  front 
Flames  in  the  light  refulgent. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  concerning  this  figure,  and  short 
metaphors  and  simijes,  which  also  have  been  allowed  to  be 
the  proper  language  of  high  passion,  that  they  are  the  pro- 
per expression  of  it,  only  on  those  occasions  when  it  is  so 
far  moderated  as  to  admit  of  words.  The  first  and  highest 
transports  seem  to  overwhelm  the  mind,  and  are  denoted 
by  silence  or  groans  :  next  succeeds  the  violent  and  pas- 
sionate language,  of  which  these  figures  constitute  a  great 
part.  Such  agitation,  however,  cannot  long  continue  ;  the 
passions  having  spent  their  force,  the  mind  soon  subsides 
into  that  exhausted  and  dispirited  state,  in  which  all  figures 
are  improper. 

Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  regular  course  of  the 
subject,  to  address  some  person  or  thing ;  as,  "  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  crave  !  whprp  ia  thir  -ulfinw  7" 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  personification  and  apo- 
strophe united  :  '•  O  thou  sword  of  the  Loid  !  how  long 
will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into  thy  scab- 
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baid,  rest  and  be  still  !  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the 
Loixl  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Askelon,  and  against  the 
sea-shore  ?  there  hath  he  appointed  it."  See  also  an  extra- 
ordinary example  of  these  figures,  in  the  14th  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  from  the  4t)'  »o  the  19th  verse,  where  the  prophet 
describes  the  fall  Vssjrian  empire. 

A  principal  error,  :  .he  use  c*"  the  Apostrophe,  is,  to  deck 
the  object  achlresscd  with  atTectcd  ornaments ;  by  which 
authors  relinquish  the  expression  of  passion,  and  substitute 
for  it  the  language  of  fancy. 

Another  frequent  error  is,  to  extend  this  figure  to  too 
great  length.  The  language  of  violent  passion  is  always 
concise,  and  often  abrupt.  It  passes  suddenly  from  on« 
object  to  another.  It  often  glances  a-t  a  thought,  starts  from 
it,  and  leaves  it  unfinished.  The  succession  of  ideas  is  irre- 
gular, and  connected  by  distant  and  uncommon  relations. 
On  ail  these  accounts,  nothing  is  more  unnatural  than  long 
speeches,  uttered  by  persons  under  the  influence  of  strong 
passions.  Yet  this  error  occurs  in  several  poets  of  distin- 
guished reputation. 

The  next  figure  in  order,  is  AnlUhcsis.     Comparison  is 
founded  on  the  resemblance  ;  antithesis,  on  the  contrast  or 
opposition  of  two  objects.     Contrast  has  always  the  etfect, 
to  make   each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the 
stronger  light.     White,  for  instance,  never  appears  so  bright 
as  when  it  is  opposed  to  black  ;  and  when  both  are  viewed 
together.     An  author,  in  his  defence  of  a  friend  against  the 
charge  of  murder,  expresses  himself  thus  :  «  Can  you  be- 
lieve that  the  person  whom  he  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he 
might  have  done  so  with  full  justice,  in  a  convenient  place, 
at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impunity  ;  he  made  no  scru- 
ple to  murder  against  justice,  in  an  unfavourable  place,  at 
an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  the  risk  of  capital  condem- 


The  following  examples  further  illustrate  this  figure. 
Tho'  «lecp,  yet  clear  ;  tho'  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage  ;  without  o'erflowlng,  full. 
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If  you  wish  to  enrich  a  r.orson,  study  not  to  increase 
hi3  stores,  but  to  diminish  his  desires." 

"If  you  reguhite  your  desires  according  to  the  strindard 
of  nature,  you  will  never  be  poor ;  if  according  to  the  stand- 
ud  of  opinion,  you  will  never  be  rich." 

A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  verj-  properly  receives  the 
form  of  the  two  last  examples;  both  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  fruit  of  aneditation,  and  because  it  is  designed  to 
be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  m.orr  easily 
by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  expressions.    But  where  such 
sentences  frequently  succeed  each  other ;  where  tJiis  be- 
comes an  author's  favourite  and  prevailing  manner  of  cx- 
|)ressing  himself,  his  style  appears  too  much  studied  and 
laboured  ;  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  author  .'ittcn<ling 
more  to  his.  manner  of  saying  things,  than  to  the  things 
themselves. 

The  following  is  a  beautiful  example  of  Antithesis.^  "  If 
Cato  may  be  censured,  severely  indeed,  but  justlj-,  for  aban- 
doning the  cause  of  liberty,  which  he  would  not,  however, 
survive  ;  what  shall  we  say  of  those,  who  embrace  it  faintly, 
pursue  it  irresolutely,  grow  tired  of  it  wh-en  they  have  mucJi 
to  hope,  and  give  it  up  when  they  have  nothing  to  fear  ?" 
—The  capital  antithesis  of  this  sentence,  is  instituted  be- 
tween the  zeal  of  Cato  for  liberty,  and  the  indifference  of 
some  others  of  her  patrons.    But,  besides  the  leading  anti- 
thesis, there  arc  two  subordinate  ones,  in  the  latter  mem- 
ber :  «  Grow  tired  of  it,  when  they  have  much  to  hope 
and  give  it  up,  when  they  have  nothing  to  fear." 

The  eloquent  Burke  has  exhibited  a  tine  instance  of  this 
figure,  in  his  eulogium  of  the  philanthropic  Howard. 

"  He  has  visited  all  Europe,— not  to  snrvey  the  sumplu- 
oitsness  of  palaces,  or  the  stateliness  of  temples ;  not  to 
make  accurate  measurements  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
Siandeur,  nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosity  of  modern  art; 
nor  to  collect  medals,  or  collate  manuscripts :— but  to  dive 
into  the  depths  of  dungeons  ;  to  plunge  into  the  infection, 
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of  ho&pitula;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain; 
to  take  the  gage  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and 
contempt ;  to  remember  the  forgotten,  to  attend  to  the  neg- 
lected, to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  compme  and  collate  the 
distresses  of  all  men,  in  all  countries." 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  we  arc  to  treat  is  call- 
ed Hyperbole  or  Exaggeraiion.  It  consists  in  magnifying 
an  object  beyond  its  natural  bountls.  In  all  languages,  even 
in  common  conversation,  hyperbolical  expressions  very 
frequently  occur:  as  swift  as  the  wind;  as  white  as  the 
snow;  and  the  like  ;  and  the  common  forms  of  compliment, 
fire  almost  all  of  them  extravagaut  hyperboles.  If  any 
thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  in- 
stantly ready  to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet,  and  to 
make  it  the  greatest  or  best  we  ever  saw.  The  imagination 
has  always  a  tendency  to  gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its 
present  object,  and  carrying  it  to  excess.  More  or  less  of 
this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  language,  according 
to  the  livelinegfs  of  imagination  among  the  pcoi)lc  who  speak 
it.  Hence  young  people  d(  '1  raucli  in  hyperboles.  Hence  the 
language  of  the  Orientals  \,  "v  more  hyperbolical,  than 
that  of  the  Europeans,  who  arc  nore  phlegmatic,  or,  per- 
haps we  may  say,  of  more  covi  Imagination.  Hence, 
among  all  writers  in  early  times,  am.  (he  rude  periods  of 
society,  we  may  expect  this  figure  to  a  und.  Greate4*  ex- 
perience, and  Dwre  cultivated  society,  ate  tiie  warmth 
of  imagination,  and  chasten  the  mannej-  of  expression. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  description,  or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the 
warmth  of  passion.  All  passions  without  exception,  love, 
terror,  amazeme-nt,  indignation,  and  even  grief,  throw  the 
mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course 
prompt  a  hypei-bolical  style.  Hence  the  following  senti- 
ments of  Satan  in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  descri- 
bed, contain  nothing  but  what  is  natural  find  proper ;  ex- 

jilin|  the  picture  of  a  mind  agitated  with  rage  and  despair 
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Me,  miserable  !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Iiifii:itc  wrath,  and  infinite  despair^ 
Which  way  I  fly  is  Hdl,  myself  am  Hell ; 
And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep, 
Stdl  threat'ning  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 
lo  which  the  Hell  I  sufler  seems  a  Heaven. 

eizf^f  nreLf  ?  "T'  ^"«'"^"^-"'-  conceptions  of  the 
Zu      M^^^^^^^^^^  I -w  their  chief,"  says  the  scout  of 

OssK  n,  lull  as  a  rock  of  ice  ;  his  spear,  the  blasted  fir  • 
IHB  slued,  the  rising  moon:  he  sat  on  tLe  shore,  Uke  a 
cloud  of  mist  on  the  hill." 

either f'"*"'  ^''''"'"'  ^"  '^'^  "^^  «^  Hyperboles,  arise 
e  ther  from  overstraming,  or  introducing  them  on  unsuila- 
he  occasions.  Dryden,  in  his  poem  on  the  Restoration  of 
kmg  Charles  the  Second,  compliments  that  monarch,  at 
the  expense  of  the  sun  himsei;. 

That  star  at  your  birth  shone  out  so  bri-ht, 
^  It  stahj'd  the  duller  sun's  meridian  light. 
Phis  ,3  indeed  mere  bombast.     It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tam  by  any  precise  rule,  the  proper  measure  and  boundary 
of  this  figure.     Good  sense  and  just  taste  must  determine 

Plsion  h.nothoT  figure  of  speech,  which  is  proper  only 
m  animated  and  warm  composition.     It  is  produced  when 
nistead  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  pre' 
sent  tense   and  describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our 
e>es.     Ihus  Cicero,  In  his  fourth  oration  against  Catiline  • 
J  seem   o  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament  of  the 
oarth,  and  the  capital  of  all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in 
one  conflagration.     I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered  heaps 
01  citizens,  lying  unburied  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined 
country.     The  furious  countenance  of  Cethegus  rises  to 
my  view  while,  with  a  savage  joy,  he  is  triumphing  in  your 
miseries."  »      j    "» 

.,"."" V  "      ^'^=^^'M'"on  supposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm 

"liich  carries  the  person  who  describes^  in  some  mcc^s.ure' 
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outof  Iiiinsclf;  ami,  when  well  executnl,  iniist  neeils,  by 
the  force  of  symimlhy,  impress  the  rtmder  or  hearer  very 
strongly.  But,  in  order  to  a  successful  execution, it  requires 
an  uncommonly  warm  imagination,  and  so  happy  a  selec 
tlon  of  circumstances,  as  shall  make  us  think  we  see  be 
fore  our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  <lcscribe<l. 

hiicrrogalion.  The  unfigured,  literal  use  of  interrogation, 
is  to  ask  a  ((uestion  :  but  when  men  are  strongly  moved, 
whatever  (hey  would  affirm  or  deny,  with  great  earnestness, 
they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  (jueslion,  expressing 
thereby  the  strongest  confi<!ence  of  the  trulh  of  their  own 
sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  contrary.  Thus  Balaam  expressed  himself  to 
Balak.  "  The  Lord  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither 
the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent.  Hath  he  said  it  ?  and 
shall  he  not  <lo  it  ?  Hath  he  spoken  it  ?  and  shall  he  not 
make  it  good  ?" 

Interrogation  gives  life  and  Ei)irit  to  discourse.  We  see 
(his  in  the  animated,  introductory  speech  of  Cicero  against 
Catiline  :  "  How  long  will  you,  Catiline,  abuse  our  pa- 
tience ?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  your  designs  are  disco- 
vered ?" — He  might  indeed  have  sai(l<  "  You  abuse  our 
patience  a  long  while.  You  must  be  sensible,  that  your 
designs  are  discovered."  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  how 
much  this  latter  mode  of  expression  falls  short  of  (he  force 
and  vehemence  of  the  former. 

Exc/amalions  are  the  effect  of  strong  emotions  of  the 
mind  ;  such  as,  sur|)rise,  admiration,  Joy,  grief,  and  the 
like.  "  AVo  is  me  that  I  sojourn  in  IMesech,  that  I  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Kedar  i"  Psa/ins. 

"  O  that  my  heatl  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain 
of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night,  for  the  slain  of 
(he  daughter  of  my  people  !  O  that  1  had  in  (he  wilderness 
a  lodging-place  of  way-faring  men  !"  Jrre.ininh, 

'J'hough  inierrogaiious  may  be  introduced  into  close  funi 
earnest  reasoning,  exclanjations  kolong  only  lo  strong  r*j;io- 
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bona  of  the  mind.    When  judiciously  employed,  (hey  agi. 
fate  the  hearer  or  the  reader  with  similar  passions:  but  it 
.3  extremely  improper,  and  sometimes  ridiculous,  to  use 
|hem  on  trivial  occasions,  and  on  mean  or  low  subjects. 
The  unexperienced  writer  often  attempts  to  elevate  his  Ian- 
guage,  by  the  copious  display  of  this  figure  :  but  he  rarely 
or  never  succeeds.  He  frequently  renders  his  composition 
fngid  to  excess,  or  absolutely  ludicrous,  by  calling  on  us  to 
enter  into  his  transports,  when  nothing  is  said  or  done  to 
demand  emotion. 

Iromj  is  expressing  ourselves  in  a  manner  contrary  to  our 
llmughts,  not  with  a  view  to  deceive,  but  to  add  force  to 
our  observations.  Persons  may  be  reproved  for  their  neg- 
hgence,  by  saying ;  "  You  have  taken  great  care  indeed.- 
Cicero  says  of  the  person  against  whom  be  was  pleading; 
We  have  great  r-.ason  to  believe  that  the  modest  man 

Ivvould  not  ask  him  for  his  debt,  when  he  pursues  his  life  » 
Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  figure  • 
which,  after  having  set  the  inconveniences  of  a  thing,  in 
()ie  clearest  light,  concludes  with  a  feigned  encouragement 
10  pursue  it.  Such  is  that  of  Horace,  when,  having  beau- 
litully  described  the  noise  and  tumults  of  Rome,  he  adds 
ironically ; 

"  Go  now,  and  study  tuneful  verse  at  Rome." 
The  subjects  of  Irony  are  vices  and  follies  of  all  kinds  • 
md  this  mode  of  exposing  them,  is  often  more  effectual 
han  serious  reasoning.     The  gravest  persons  have  not  de- 
:l>ned  the  use  of  this  figure,  on  proper  occasions.    The 
vise  and  virtuous  Socrates  made  great  use  of  it.  in  his  en- 
leavours  to  discountenance  vicious  and  foolish  practices 
^ven  in  the  sacred  writings,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance 
•fit.    The  prophet  Elijah,  when  he  challenged  the  priests 
•f  Baal  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  deity,  «  mocked  them, 
'"<!  said  :  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  :  either  he  is  talking. 
njc  IS  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradvenlurs 
e  sioepeth,  and  must  be  awaked." 
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Exclamations  and  Irony  are  eometimcs  united  :  as  in 
Cicero's  oration  for  Balbus,  where  he  derides  his  accuser, 
by  saying;  "  O  excellent  interpreter  of  the  law  !  master  o( 
antiquity  !  corrector  and  amender  of  our  constitution  !" 

The  last  figure  of  speech  that  we  shall  mention,  is  what 
writers  call  Amplijicalion  or  Climax.  It  consists  in  height 
ening  all  the  circumstances  of  an  object  or  action,  which 
we  desire  to  place  in  a  strong  light.  Cicero  gives  a  lively 
instance  of  this  figure,  when  he  says;  "  It  is  a  crime  to  put 
a  Roman  citizen  in  bonds;  it  is  the  height  of  guilt  to 
scourge  him  ;  little  less  than  parricide  to  put  him  to  deadi: 
what  name  then  shall  I  give  to  the  act  of  crucifying  him  ?" 

Archbishop  Tillotson  uses  this  figure  very  happily,  to  re- 
commend good  and  virtuous  actions:  "  After  we  have  prac- 
tised good  actions  awhile,  they  become  easy  ;  and  when 
they  are  easy,  we  begin  to  take  pleasure  in  them;  and 
when  they  please  us,  we  do  them  frequently  ;  and  by  fre- 
quency of  acts,  a  thing  grows  into  a  habit ;  and  confirmed 
habit  is  a  kind  of  second  nature  ;  and  so  far  as  any  thing 
is  natural,  so  far  it  is  necessary ;  and  we  can  hardly  du 
otherwise;  nay,  we  do  it  many  times  wlien  we  do  iiol 
think  of  it." 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  an  example  of  a  beau 
tiful  climax,  taken  from  the  charge  of  a  judge  to  the  jury, 
Jn  the  case  of  a  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own 
«hild.  "  Gentlemen,  if  one  man  had  any  how  eiain  an- 
other ;  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  o])poser,  or  a  womaa 
occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy ;  even  these  criminals 
would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cornelian  law; 
but  if  this  guiltless  infant,  that  could  make  no  enemy,  had 
been  Wurilered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishment  would 
not  thfcn  the  mother  have  demanded?  With  what  cries  and 
exclamations  would  she  have  stunned  your  ears!  What 
shall  we  say  then,  when  a  woman,  guilty  of  homicide,  a 
mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  innnf><>nf  oV^wa  kon.  n^m. 
prised  i\\\  those  misdeeds  in. one  single  crime  ?  a  crime,  in 
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.ta  own  nature,  detestable;  in  a  woman,  prodigioug  •  i„ 

aVrdir;  'r'''"'"  '-  ""'  "^^^*-»«**  «««inst  one  whose 
age  called  for  co.npassion,  whose  nea.-  relation  claimed 

faVoilr"'  '''^'''^    innocence    deserved    the   highest 

Wo  have  now  finished  what  was  proposed,  concerning 
Perspicuity  m  smgle  words  and  phrnnes,  and  the  accurate 
construction  of  sentences.  The  former  has  been  consi<lered 
under  he  heads  of  Purity,  Propriety,  and  Precision  ;  and 
he  latter  under  those  of  Clearness,  Unity,  Strength,  and 
.e  proper  use  of  Figurative  Language.     Though  many  of 
(hose  attentions  which  have  been  recommended,  may  ap- 
pear  mmute,  yet  their  etfect  upon  writing  and  style,  is  much 
reater  than  m.ghf,  at  fir.t,   be  imagined.     A  sentiment 
which  ,s  expressed  in  accurate  language,  .nd  in  a  period, 
clearly,  neatly,  an<l  well  arranged,  always  makes  a  stronger 
.mpression  on  the  mind,  than  one  that  is  expressed  inaccu- 
rately   or  m  a  feeble  or  embarrassed  manner.     Every  one 
feels  th.s  upon  a  comparison  :  and  if  (he  effect  be  sensible 
...  one  sentence,  how  much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or 
composition  that  is  made  up  of  such  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  for  wriling  wilh  accuracy,  and  into 
which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  eom- 
mumcate,  in  correct  langua^^e,  and  in  the  clearest  and  most 
natural  order,  the  idea,  which  rve  mean  to  transfuse  into  the 
minds  of  others.  Such  a  selection  and  arrangement  of  words 
as  do  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  express  it  to  most  advan- 
tage, make  an  agreeable  and  strong  impression.    To  these 
points  have  tended  all  the  rules  which  have  been  given    Did 
we  always  think  clearly,  and  were  we,  at  the  same  time, 
lully  masters  of  the  language  in  which  we  write,  there  would 
be  occasion  for  few  rules.     Our  senter.ces  would  then    of 
course,  acquire  all  those  properties  of  clearness,  unity, 
strength,  and  accuracy,   which  have  been  recommended! 
For  we  may  rest  assured,  that  whenever  we  express  our- 
••"''»  »^=*^^5  in- niismaoagemeni  01  language,  there  is, 
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tor  the  most  part,  some  mistake  in  our  manner  of  concei?- 
ing  the  subject.  Embarrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  senten- 
ces, are  generally,  if  not  aljvays,  the  result  of  embarrassed, 
obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  expression  act 
and  re-act  upon  each  other.  The  understanding  and  lan- 
guage have  a  strict  connexion ;  and  they  who  are  learning 
to  compose  and  arrange  their  sentences  with  accuracy  and 
order,  are  learning,  at  the  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy 
anr*  order;  a  consideration  which  alone  will  recompense 
the  student,  for  his  attention  to  this  branch  of  literature. 
For  a  further  explanation  of  the  Figures  of  Speech,  ate  tht 
Cktavo  Grammar^  on  this  8iU^'ecl. 
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ADDRESS 

TO   YOUNG   STUDENTS. 


The  Compiler  of  these  elements  of  the  English 
language,  hopes  it  will  not  be  deemed  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  and  design  of  his  work,  to  make  a  short 
address  to  the  young  persons  engaged  in  the  study 
of  it,  respecting  their  future  walks  in  the  paths  of 
literature,  and  the  chief  purpose  to  which  they  should 
apply  their  acquisitions. 

In  forming  this  Grammar,   and  the  volume  of  Illus 
ti-ations  ;  connected  with  it,  the  author  was  influenced 
by  a  desire  to  facilitate  your  progress  in  learning,  and, 
at  the  same  time,   to  impress  on  your  minds  princi- 
ples of  piety  and  virtue.     He  wished   also   to  assist, 
in  some  degree,   the  labours  of  those  who  are  culti- 
vating your  understandings,   and  providing  for  you  a 
fund  of  rational  and  useful  employment ;   an  employ  - 
ment  calculated   to  exclude  those  frivolous  pursuits, 
and   that  love  of  ease  and   sensual   pleasure,   which 
enfeeble  and  corrupt  the  minds  of  many  inconsiderate 
yowth,  and  render  them  useless  to  society. 

Without  your  own  best  exertions,  the  concern  of 
others  for  your  welfare,  will  be  of  little  avail :  with 
them,  you  may  fairly  promise  yourselves  success.  The 
writer  o^  this  address,  therefore,  recommends  to  you, 
an  earnest  co-operation  with  the  endeavours  of  your 
<Viends  to  promote  your  improvement  and  happiness. 
This  co-operation,  whilst  it  secures  your  own  pro- 
gies«    wiU   afford  you   the   hcart=fplt   satisfaction,   of 
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Knowing  that  you  are  cherishing  the  hopes,  and  aug- 
menting the  pleasures,  of  those  with  whom  you  are 
connected  by  the  most  endearing  ties.  He  recom 
mends  to  you  also,  serious  and  elevated  views  of  the 
studies  in  which  you  may  be  engaged.  Whatever 
may  be  your  attainments,  never  allow  yourselves  to 
rest  satisfied  with  mere  literary  acquisitions,  nor  with 
a  selfish  or  contracted  apphcation  of  them.  When 
they  advance  only  the  interests  of  this  stage  of  being, 
and  look  not  beyond  the  present  transient  scene,  their 
influence  is  circumscribed  within  a  very  narrow  sphere. 
The  great  business  of  this  life  is  to  prepare,  and 
qualify  us,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  better,  by  culti- 
vating a  pure  and  humble  state  of  mind,  and  che- 
rishing habits  of  piety  towards  God,  and  benevolence 
to  men.  Every  thing  that  promotes  or  retards  this 
important  work,  is  of  great  moment  to  you,  and 
claims  your  first  and  most  serious  attention. 

If,  then,  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  an  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  are  found  to  strengthen  and  en- 
large your  minds,  to  purify  and  exalt  your  pleasures, 
and  to  dispose  you  to  pious  and  virtuous  sentiments 
and  conduct,  they  produce  excellent  effects;  which, 
with  your  best  endeavours  to  improve  them,  and  the 
Divine  blessing  superadded,  will  not  fail  to  render  you, 
not  only  wise  and  good  yourselves,  but  also  the  happy 
instruments  of  diffusing  wisdom,  religion,  and  good- 
ness around  you.  Thus  improved,  your  acquisitions 
become  handmaids  to  virtue  ;  and  they  may  eventually 
serve  to  increase  the  rewards,  which  the  Supreme 
Being  has  promised  to  faithful  and  well-directed  exer- 
tions, for  the  promotion  of  truth  and  goodness  amongst 
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But  if  you  counteract  the  hopes  of  your  friends, 
and  the  tendency  of  these  attainments;  if  you  grow 
vain  of  your  real  or  imaginary  distinctions,   and  re- 
gard with  contempt,   the  virtuous,   unlettered  mind ; 
if  you  suffer  yourselves  to  be  absorbed  in  over-cu- 
rious or  triflmg  speculations;  if  your  heart  and  princi- 
ples be  debased  and  poisoned,   by  the  mfluence   of 
corrupting  and  pernicious  books,  for  which  no  elegance 
of  composition  can  make  amends ;    if  you  spend  so 
much   of  your  time  in   literary  engagements,   as  to 
make  them  interfere  with  higher  occupations,  and  lead 
you  to  forget,   that  pious  and  benevolent  action  is  the 
great  end  of  your  being :  if  such  be  the  unhappy  mis- 
application of  your  acquisitions  and  advantages,— in- 
stead of  becoming  a  blessing  to  you,  they  will  prove 
the  occasion  of  greater  condemnation ;    and,   in  the 
hour  of  serious  thought,   they  may  excite  the  painful 
reflections,— that  it  would  have  been  better  for  you, 
to  have  remained  illiterate  and  unaspiring ;    to  have 
oeen  confined  to  the  humblest  walks  of  life ;    and  to 
have  been  even  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
all  your  days. 

Contemplating  the  dangers  to  which  you  are  ex- 
posed,  the  sorrows  and  dishonour  which  accompany 
taents  misapplied,    and  a  course  of  indolence   anil 
oily,  may  you  exert  your  utmost  endeavours  to  avoid 
them  !  Seriously  reflecting  on  the  great  end  for  which 
you  were  brought  into  existence ;   on  the  bright  and 
encouraging  examples  of  many  excellent  youna;  per- 
sons;  and  on  the  mournful  deviations  of  others,  who 
once  w^re  promising ;  may  you  be  so  wise  as  to  ohoose 
and  follow  that  path,   which  leads  to  honour,   useful- 
ness, and  true  enjoyment !    Thl5  is  the  morning  of  your 
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life,  in  which  pursuit  is  ardent,  and  obstacles  readily 
give  way  to  vigour  and  perseverance.  Embrace  thi» 
favouraHe- season ;  devote  yourselves  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  virtue;  and  humbly  pray  to  God 
that  he  may  bless  your  labours.  Often  reflect  on  the 
advantages  you  possess,  and  on  the  source  from  whence 
they  are  all  derived.  A  lively  sense  of  the  privileges 
and  blessmgs,  by  which  you  have  been  distinguished, 
will  induce  you  to  render  to  your  heavenly  Father, 
the  just  returns  of  gratitude  and  love :  and  these  fruits 
of  early  goodness  will  be  regarded  by  him  as  accepta- 
ble offerings,  and  secure  to  you  his  favour  and  pro- 
tection. 

Whatever  difficulties  and  discouragements  may  be 
found  in  resisting  the  allurements  of  vice,  you  may 
be  humbly  confident,  that  Divine  assistance  will  be 
afforded  to  all  your  good  and  pious  resolutions ;  and 
that  every  virtuous  effort  will  have  a  correspondent  re- 
ward. You  may  rest  assured  too,  that  all  the  advan- 
tages arising  ffom  vicious  indulgences,  are  light  and 
''ontemptiblc,  as  well  as  f  xceedingly  transient,  com- 
pared with  the  .  substantial  enjoyments,  the  present 
pleasm'es,  and  the  future  hopes,  which  result  from 
piety  and  virtue.  The  Holy  Scriptures  assure  us, 
that  "  The  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleasaiit- 
ness,  and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace :"  "  that  re- 
ligion has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and 
of  that  which  is  to  come :"  and  that  tlie  truly  good 
man,  whatever  may  be  tlie  condition  allotted  to  him 
by  Divine  Providence,  "  in  all  things  gives  thanks, 
and  rejoices  even  in  tribulation.'' — Some  of  these 
sentin>ents  have  been  finely  illustrated  by  a  celebrated 
poet.    The  author  of  this  address  presents  the  illus- 
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t^r  wiH-  "  '  ^^"'"^""'  ^-"^^^"^  portrait  of 

ness  hZ       ^  ^0""^^P««d  to  it ;  and  that  your  happi 
ness  here,  ruay  be  an  ean^est  of  happiness  hereaftff 

"  V^a'ar  ^'!\*"^^^''(«n-gh  for  a.an  to  know,) 
Virtue  alone  ,s  happiness  beloi^ :  '^ 

Ihe  only  point  where  human  bliss  stands  stiJ]  • 
A.d  tastes  the  good,  without  the  fallTo  i        ' 

Wh  re  only  inent  constant  pay  recei.es. 
Is  bless'd  ,u  What  it  takes,  and  what  it  g  ves; 
The  joy  unequall'd.  if  its  end  it  gain. 
And, fit  lose,  attended  with  no  ;ain: 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  bless'd; 

i^^®  broadest  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears 

I^.s»  pleasing  far  than  virtue's  very  tears: 

Good    from  each  object,  from  each  place  acquired ; 

For  ever  e^rercis'd.  yet  never  tir'd ; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man's  oppress'd  • 
Never  dejected,  while  another's  bless'd  • 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wishes  can  remain  ; 
Smce  but  to  wish  more  virtue,  is  to  gain- 
*or  h.m  alone  hope  leads  from  goal  to  goal, 
And  opens  stilJ.  and  opens  on  hLoul;^ 
T.1I  lengthen'd  on  to  faith,  and  unconfin'd. 

It  pours  the  bliss  that  fills  up  all  the  mind.'. 


THE  END. 
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of  sl"„l  ^"'"""'"'  "^V«:ttM,  Wo  leave  to  call  .he  alionUon 
ofSehool  Comn„ss,o„c«,  Clergymen,  Teacher,,  and  other,  eon. 

Country  MerehanU,  to  the  following  „„rk,  uu,ly  p„b|i,M  tZ 
.hem  from  new  stereotype  plate,.    They  have  been  prepeTdtuI 

Z,  r°r'  "'Z""'""  '"  *"  '««'  "»  600d  paper  of  Collo^ 
mo^ufaetore  and  are  strongly  bound  for  „«  h,  the  School  Uo» 

iTeaUo™  a!r?  I°°T''  ""^""'  "'"■  U°"«>  Stated  pub- 
Intprote^:-""'  ^"^  """"  "^  '""^  "  «— .«ery'o„e 

THE  CANADIAN  PRIMER,  by  Peter  Parley.    IJd. 
MANSON'S  PRIMER.     3d. 

THE  FIRST  READING  BOOK,  for  the  u,e  of  School,    2d. 
THE  SECO.ND  READING  BOOK,  for  the  „.e  of  School,.    M 
THE  ENGLISH  SPELLING  BOOK,  by  WilUam  Mavor,  L.  L.' 

".,'  bt  pri*i«iytJ2r,t  ';nT„gts"ia,ryer'""*«»" 

THE  AMERICAN  SPELLIN«  nnnv  -    *  •  •       .    « 

Wjster,  ^r:^S'^£L^^^^-;>:^-^ 

THE^ENGLISH  READER,  by  Lindley   Murray,  new  edUbn. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT-School  edition.     Is.  3d. 

THE  SHORTER  CATECHISM.     IJd 

THE  SHORTER  CATECHISM,  with  proofs.    2id 

A  CATECHISM  OF  UNIVERSAL   HISTORY    from   iU 

liest  ages  to  the  vpnr  iRdi  •  »..''»   "°°'  "^^  car- 

School!  in  BSATOrfca.'  %""'  ''"'«™''  «"•  "»  »=«  »f 
A  CATECHISM  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.    7Jd 
THE   HISTORV  OF  ENGLAND   r™,    •,         .• 

.he  acccrion  of  Hc^^St^lrS?,  V^t^S^'rir'-'  *" 
^^  M^r'^fd^'^""  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  by  Lindley 
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THE  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  by  Lindlcy  Murray,    is.  8d. 

The  high  price  at  which  former  editions  were  sold,  alone  pre- 
Tenled  this  standard  English  School  Book  Trom  coming  into  general 
use.  The  publishers  having  procured  stereotype  plates,  are  ena- 
bled to  offer  it,  strongly  half-bound,  at  la.  8d.,  a  price  which,  con- 
sidering the  style  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
tending to  nearly  350  pages,  it  will  be  allowed  is  remarkably  cheap. 

WALKINGHAME'S  SYSTEM  OF  ARITHMETIC,  new  edi- 
tion.   2s. 

The  best  test  of  the  popularity  of  this  School  Book  is  to  be  found 
in  the  extensive  sale  which  it  has  met  with  for  many  years  past. 
It  is  now  retailed  at  2s.,  substantially  bound. 
A  CATECHISM  OF  GEOGRAPHY.    7i<\. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  Johnson's 
with  Walker's  pronunciations.  It  contains  also  a  Vocabulary 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  proper  names,  a  list  of  Ameri- 
canisms, Gallicisms,  and  other  words  to  be  avoided  in  speak- 
ing or  writing,  and  Fulton  and .  Knight's  pronunciation  of 
certain  Scripture  names,  full  bound.     2s.  6d. 

In  twelve  months  after  publication,  two  large  editions  of  this 
Dictionary  were  disposed  of,  and  the  present  one  called  for. 

ARMOUR  &  RAMSAY'S  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  ATLAS, 
containing  the  following  Maps,  finely  coloured  : 


The  Western  Hemisphere  j 
The  Eastern  Hemisphere  j 
Europe;  Asia;  Africa; 


North  America ;  South  America ; 

The  United  States  j 

British    Possessions  ':n  America. 


The  whole  substantially  bound  in  linen,  price  only  6s. 
The  Atlas^may  be  used  along  with  the  Catechism  of  Geography,  or 
with    Ewinsr's.  Goldsmith's.    Stewart's,  or    any  other  good 


Ewing's,  Goldsmith's, 
Text  Book. 

THE  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY,  by  Thomas 
Ewing  ;  author  of  Principles  of  Elocution,  Rhetorical  Exer- 
cises, the  English  Learner,  a  system  of  Geography  and  As- 
tronomy, and  a  New  General  Atlas.  Is.  2d.  in  cloth  j  lOd.  in 
stiff  cover. 

The  Publishers  think  themselves  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to 
obtain  this  excellent  work  from  the  pen  of  the  above  well- 
known  Author  and  Teacher.  It  was  expressly  written,  at  their 
solicitation,  for  use  in  Canadian  Schools,  and  is  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  which  rendered  Mr.  Ewing's  larger  work  so 
gieat  a  favorite. 

Dunbar's  F!ements  of  the  Greek 

Language. 
Keith  on  the  Globes. 
Playfair's  Euclid. 
[Morrison's  Book-Kccping. 
Arithmetical  Tables.  , 

Ingram's  Mathematics. 


Bentley's  Spelhng  Book, 
Dilworth's        do. 
Lennie's  Grammar,newcdit.lB.  6d. 
Cobbett's  English  Grammar. 
M*Culloch's  Grammar. 
Stone's  Child's  Reader. 
Ewing's  English  Learner. 


Ewing* 
Ewing'i 
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Ewing't 
Thomso 
tory  c 
Woodbr 
Outlines 
Histoi 
Pinnock^ 
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Syntax. 
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"-oauuws'  Italia 
rerrin's  Fables. 

ftgDo^r^*^"^  ="«'"»»%»- 
Porney's  French  Spelling  Book 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Jwing's  Rhetorical  Exercis#.ii         n 
ETi,"?;*  Principles  of  Elocu"uo„  ^°""f """«'»  AJgcbra. 

M'Culloeh'sColirseofReadil?  Won?',"\.    ,M««»"™fon. 
Ewing',  Geography,      '^^'"""g-    ,^»?d'8  Algebra, 

Thomson's  Geography  and  His- JSJl' 'I'''""'''' ^'•'""'nar. 
,,tory  of  Lower  Canada  """  Jf"gent'3  French  Dictionary. 
Woodbridge's  Geograph;.  l^TcuT^  I>«'etanville's  ?  ench 

"^  HSyrby^-R^tobf  ^^^^^^  do 

Pinnock'JG'2idt?ht'i"„-g,a„,.    ,S!!!?_ri' ^^alian      t 

a^'  do.         Rome. 

_.  "0*  do.  Grcecp 

Simpson's  England. 
Dc*'       Rome. 
Do.        Greece. 
Dymock's  History  of  Greece  I Rni«, "  ,"  «  "."*-"  ''I'^mng  u 

Ewing's  Alias,  '""'-^  wf /"""!'  P"*"  Marmonlel, 

Woodbridge'sAtlas.  fi"i°"-« ,d«  Charles  XH.   ' 

Latin  Delectus.  V®  ^'""n  «  Telemaque, 

Mair's     Introduction     to  L«i!n'p  ^!l?*^?""  ^^''ammar. 
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